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PREFACE. 


1 HE literature of the Hindus has now been cultivated, 
for many years, with singular diligence, and, in many 
of its branches, with eminent success. There are some 
departments, however, which are yet but partially and 
imperfectly investigated; and we are far from being 
in possession of that knowledge which the authentic 
writings of the Hindus alone can give us of their re¬ 
ligion, mythology, and historical traditions. 

From the materials to which we have hitherto had 
access, it seems probable that there have been three 
principal forms in which the religion of the Hindus 
has existed, at as many different periods. The duration 
of those periods, the circumstances of their succession, 
and the precise state of the national faith at each season, 
it is not possible to trace with any approach to accu¬ 
racy. The premises have been too imperfectly deter¬ 
mined to authorize other than conclusions of a general 
and somewhat vague description; and those remain to 
be hereafter confirmed, or con’ected, by more extensive 
and satisfactory research. 

The earliest form under which the Hindu religion 
appears is that taught in the Vedas. The style of the 
language, and the purport of the composition, of those 
I. 
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works, as for as wc arc acquainted with them, indicate 
a date long anterior to that of any other class of Sans¬ 
krit writings. It is yet, however, scarcely safe to ad¬ 
vance an opinion of the precise belief, or philosophy, 
which they inculcate. To enable us to judge ol their 
tendency, we have only a general sketch of their ar¬ 
rangement and contents, with a few extracts, by Mr. 
Colebrooke, in the Asiatic Researches; 1 a few incidental 
observations by Mr. Ellis, in the same miscellany; ami 
a translation of the first book of the Samhita, or col¬ 
lection of the prayers of the Rig-veda, by Dr. Rosen;'' 
and some of the Upanishads, or speculative treatises, 
attached to, rather than part of, the \edas, by Rain- 
mohun Roy. 4 * Of the religion taught in the Vedas, 
Mr. Oolebrooke’s opinion will probably be received as 
that which is best entitled to deference; as, certainly, 
no Sanskrit scholar has been equally conversant with 
the original works. “The real doctrine o;t the whole 
Indian scripture is the unity of the deity, in whom the 


1 Vol. VIII., p. 361 + 8 Vol. XIV., p. 37. 

3 Publish eel by the Oriental Translation Fund Committee. 

4 A translation of the principal Upanishads was published, 
under the title of Oupnekhat, or Theologia Iudica, by Auquetil 
du Perron; but it was made through the medium of the Persian, 
and is very incorrect and obscure. A translation of a very dif¬ 
ferent, character t has been some time in course of preparation 
by M. Poley. 


* To insert here a list of the numerous publications bearing on the 
Vedas, that ha% r e appeared since the date of this preface, 1840, would 
bo beside the purpose of my notes. 

f Reprinted in Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I., pp. 9-li3. 

♦ The kindness of Professor Wilson here mistook a hope for a reality. 










universe is comprehended; and the seeming polytheism 
which it exhibits offers the elements, and the stars 
and planets, as gods. The three principal manifesta¬ 
tions of the divinity, with other personified attributes 
and energies, and most of the other gods of Hindu 
mythology, are, indeed, mentioned, or, at least, indi¬ 
cated, in the Vedas. But the worship of deified heroes 
is no part of that system; nor are the incarnations of 
deities suggested in any other portion of the text which 
I have yet seen; though such are sometimes hinted at 
by the commentators.” 1 Some of these statements may, 
perhaps, require modification; for, without a careful 
examination of all the prayers of the Vedas, it would 
be hazardous to assert that they contain no indication 
whatever of hero-worship; and, certainly, they do ap¬ 
pear to allude, occasionally, to the Avataras, or incar¬ 
nations, of Vishnu. Still, however, it is true that the 
prevailing character of the ritual of the Vedas is the 
worship of the personified elements; of Agni or fire; 
Indra, the firmament; Vayu, the air; Vanina, the water; 
of Aditya, the sun; Soma, the moon; and other ele¬ 
mentary and planetary personages. It is also true that 
the worship of the Vedas is, for the most part, domestic 
worship, consisting of prayers and oblations ottered— 
in their own houses, not in temples—by individuals, 
for individual good, and addressed to unreal presences, 
not to visible types. In a word, the religion of the 
Vedas was not idolatry. 


1 As. Res., Vol. VIII., p. 474. * 


Or Miscellaneous Essays , Yoi. I., pp, HO and 111. 
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It is not possible to conjecture when this more simple 
and primitive form of adoration was succeeded by the 
worship of images and types, representing Brahma, 
Vishnu, Siva, and other imaginary beings, constituting 
a mythological pantheon of most ample extent; or 
when Rama and Krishna, who appear to have been, 
originally, real and historical characters, were elevated 
to the dignity of divinities. Image-worship is alluded 
to by Mann, in several passages, 1 but with an intima¬ 
tion that those Brahmans who subsist, by ministering 
in temples are an inferior and degraded class. The 
story of the R&mayar'ia and Mahabharata turns wholly 
upon the doctrine of incarnations; all the chief dramatis 
personae of the poems being impersonations of gods, 
and demigods, and celestial spirits. The ritual appears 
to be that of the Vedas; and it may be doubted if any 
allusion to image-worship occurs. But the doctrine of 
propitiation by penance and praise prevails throughout; 
and Vishnu and Siva are the especial objects of pane¬ 
gyric and invocation. In these two works, then, we 
trace unequivocal indications of a departure from the 
elemental worship of the Vedas, and the origin or elab¬ 
oration of legends which form the great body of the 
mythological religion of the Hindus. How far they 
only improved upon the cosmogony and chronology 
of their predecessors, or in what degree the traditions 
of families and dynasties may originate with them, are 
questions that can only be determined when the Vedas 
and the two works in question shall have been more 
thoroughly examined. 



1 B. Ill,, 152, 1G4, B. IV., 214, 
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The different works known by the name of Puranas 
are evidently derived from the same religions system 
as the Ram ay an a and Mahabharata, or from the mytho- 
heroie stage of Hindu belief. They present, however, 
peculiarities which designate their belonging to a later 
period, and to an important modification in the pro¬ 
gress of opinion. They repeat the theoretical cosmo¬ 
gony of the two great poems; they expand and sys¬ 
tematize the chronological computations; and they give 
a more definite and connected representation of the 
mythological fictions and the historical traditions. But, 
besides these and other particulars, which may be 
derivable from an old, if not from a primitive, era, 
they offer characteristic peculiarities of a more modern 
description, in the paramount importance which they 
assign to individual divinities, in the variety and pur?' 
port of the rites and observances addressed to them, 
and in the invention of new legends illustrative of the 
power and graciousness of those deities, and of the 
efficacy of implicit devotion to them. Siva and Vislniu, 
under one or other form, are almost the sole objects 
that claim the homage of the Hindus, in the Puranas; 
departing from the domestic and elemental ritual of 
the Vedas, and exhibiting a sectarial fervour and ex¬ 
clusiveness not traceable in the Ram&yana, and only 
to a qualified extent in the Mahabharata. They are no 
longer authorities for Hindu belief, as a whole: they 
are special guides for separate and, sometimes, con¬ 
flicting branches of it; compiled for the evident pur¬ 
pose of promoting the preferential, or, in some cases, 
the sole, worship of Vishnu, or of Siva. 1 


1 Besides the three periods marked by the Vedas, Heroic 
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That the Purahas always bore the character here 
given of them may admit of reasonable doubt: that it 
correctly applies to them as they now are met with, 
the following pages will irrefragably substantiate. It 
is possible, however, that there may have been an 
earlier class of Purahas, of which those we now have 
are but the partial and adulterated representatives. 
The identity of the legends in many of them, and, still 
more, the identity of the words—for, in several of them, 
long passages are literally the same—is a sufficient 
proof that, in all such cases, they must be copied either 
from some other similar work, or from a common and 
prior original. It is not unusual, also, for a fact to be 
stated upon the authority of an ‘old stanza’, which is 
cited accordingly; showing the existence of an earlier 
source of information: and, in very many instances, 
legends are alluded to, not told; evincing acquaintance 
with their prior narration somewhere else. The name 
itself, Pur&ha, which implies ‘old’, indicates the object 
of. the compilation to he the preservation of ancient 
traditions; a purpose, in the present condition of the 
Purahas, very imperfectly fulfilled. Whatever weight 
may be attached to these considerations, there is no 
disputing evidence to the like effect, afforded by other 
and unquestionable authority. The description given, 
by Mr. Colebrooke, 1 of the contents of a Puraria is 

Poems, and Purahas, a fourth may be dated from the influence 
exercised by the Tantras upon Hindu practice and belief: but we 
are yet too little acquainted with those works, or their origin, to 
speculate safely upon their consequences. 

1 As. Res., Vol. VII, p. 202.* 


Or Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. II., pp. 4 and 5, foot-note. 
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taken from Sanskrit writers. The Lexicon of Amara 
Simha gives, as a synonym of Puratia, Paneha-lakshana, 
‘that which has five characteristic topics’; and there is 
no difference of opinion, amongst the scholiasts, as to 
what these are. They are, as $fr. Colebrooke mentions: 
I. Primary creation, or cosmogony; II. Secondary cre¬ 
ation, or the destruction and renovation of worlds, 
including chronology; III. Genealogy of gods and 
patriarchs; IV. Reigns of the Manus, or periods called 
Manwantaras; and, V. History, or such particulars as 
have been preserved of the princes of the solar and 
lunar races, and of their descendants to modern times. 1 
Such, at any rate, were the constituent and character¬ 
istic portions of a Purina, in the days of Amara Simha,* 
fifty-six years before the Christian era;f and, if the 

1 The following definition of a Parana is constantly quoted: 
it is found in the Vishnu, Matsya, Vayu, and other Purarias: 

gw uwr n 

A variation of reading in the beginning of the second line is 
noticed by Ramasrama, the scholiast on Amara, ^*rrf^*r*UT*r, 
c Destruction of the earth and the rest, or final dissolution;’ in 
which case the genealogies of heroes and princes are comprised 


in those of the patriarchs. 





* ? 







+ That Amarasimha lived at that time, though possible, has not been 
proved. Professor Wilson —Sanskrit Dictionary , first edition, Preface, 
p. v.—-asserts that “all tradition concurs in enumerating him amongst 
the learned men who, in the metaphorical phraseology of the Hindus, 
are denominated the ‘nine gems’ of the court of Vikramaditya. ♦ * * 
Authorities which assert the contemporary existence of Amara and Vi¬ 
kramaditya might bo indefinitely multiplied; and those are equally nu¬ 
merous which class him amongst the ‘nine gems7’ In the second 
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Pur&rias had undergone no change since his time, such, 
we should expect to find them still. Do they conform 


edition of his Dictionary, nnder the word 'SRHW, the Professor explains 
the “nine gems’* to be: “The nine men of letters at the court of Vikra- 
madifcya, or, Dhanwantari, Kshapanaka, Amarasiiiiha, SSanku, Vetalabhaffa, 
Ghat'akarpara, Kalidasa, Varahamihira, and Yararuchl” The tradition 
about these ornaments he thinks— Meghaduta y second edition, Preface, 
p. v.—to be one of those regarding which “there is no reason to dispute 
the truth,” 

The “authorities” spoken of in the first of the preceding extracts are 
not specified by Professor Wilson; and they are not known to have 
fallen yet in the way of any one else. Those authorities apart, he ad¬ 
duces a stanza about the “nine gems”, of which he says, that it “appears 
in a great measure traditionary only ; as I have not been able to trace 
it to any authentic source, although it is in the mouth of every Pandit, 
when interrogated on the subject.” 

The stanza in question occurs in the Jyotirviddbluircvia , near its con¬ 
clusion, where we find the following verses: 


*rrftt*pn' wfafnd 

^%ftr ?rfwT 
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to this description? Not exactly, in any one instance; 
to some of them it is utterly inapplicable; to others it. 
only partially applies. There is not one to which it 
belongs so entirely as to the Vishnu Puralia; and it is 
one of the circumstances which gives to this work a 


w13.fr: i 
-gtiwr fsrer n 

.. * ■ ■ f" ... * * ^ 

ffeft I 

*n% ^ <fr i 

"srN f^WtWT^TT' 

fjW wwTfrrr* wrftrf^f ffaii 11 

Here we see named, as contemporaries at the court of Vikramaditya, 
lord of Malava, in the year 3068 of the Kali age, or B, 0. 33: Marii, 
Amsudatta, Jishmi, Trilochana, and TIari; also Satya, $rntasena, Radara- 
yaiia, Manittha, and Kumarasimha, astronomers; and the “nine gems” 
already particularized. 

•1 he writer of the Jyotirviddbhatam is represented as professing to he 
one with the author of tho Ragliuvama . As to Vikramaditya, 180 re¬ 
gions are said to have been subject to his sway. Further, according to 
some verses of which I have not quoted the original, there were 800 
viceroys subordinate to him, of picked warriors he had ten millions, and 
he possessed 400,000 boats. His victims in battle, among Sakas alone, 
are multiplied to the whimsical aggregate of 555,555,555. These de¬ 
stroyed, he established his era. 

There is every reason for believing the Jyotirviddbharana to be not 
only pseudonymous but of recent composition. And now we are pre¬ 
pared to form an opinion touching the credibility of the tradition, so for 
as yet traced, which concerns the “nine gems” of Vikramaditya, 

In the Benares Magazine for 1862, pp. 274-276, I first printed and 
translated the verses just cited and abstracted. A detailed English version 
of them has been given by tho learned Dr. Bhau Daji, in the Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal As, Soc., January, 1862, pp..26 and 27. 







more authentic character than most of its fellows can 
pretend to. Yet, even in this instance, we have a book 
upon the institutes of society and obsequial rites inter¬ 
posed between the Manwantaras and the genealogies 
of princes; and a life of Krishna, separating the latter 
from an account of the end of the world; besides the 
insertion of various legends of a manifestly popular 
and sectarial character. No doubt, many of the Pu¬ 
rahas, as they now are, correspond with the view 
which Colonel Vans Kennedy takes of their purport. 
“I cannot discover, in them,” he remarks, “any other 
object than that of religious instruction.” “The de¬ 
scription of the earth and of the planetary system, and 
the lists of royal races that occur in them,” he asserts 
to be “evidently extraneous, and not essential circum¬ 
stances; as they are omitted in some Purahas, and very 
concisely illustrated, in others; while, on the contrary, 
in all the Purahas, some or other of the leading prin¬ 
ciples, rites, and observances of the Hindu religion are 
fully dwelt upon, and illustrated, either by suitable 
legends, or by prescribing the ceremonies to be prac¬ 
tised, and the prayers and invocations to be employed, 
in the worship of different deities.” 1 Now, however 
accurate this description may be of the Purahas as they 
are, it is clear that it does not apply to what they were 
when they were synonymously designated as Pancha- 
lakshahas or ‘treatises on five topics’; not one of which 
five is ever specified, by text or comment, to be “re¬ 
ligious instruction”. In the knowledge of Amara Sirnha, 


1 Researches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient and 
Hindu Mythology, p. 153, and note. 
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the lists of princes were not extraneous and unessential; 
and their being now so considered by a writer so well 
acquainted with the contents of the Pur a has as Colonel 
Vans Kennedy, is a decisive proof that, since the days 
of the lexicographer, they have undergone some mate¬ 
rial alteration, and that we have not, at present, the 
same works, in all respects, that were current, under 
the denomination of Purahas, in the century prior to 
Christianity. 

The inference deduced from the discrepancy be¬ 
tween the actual form and the older definition of a 
Pur aha, unfavourable to the antiquity of the extant 
works generally, is converted into certainty, when we 
come to examine them in detail. For, although they 
have no dates attached to them, yet circumstances are 
sometimes mentioned, or alluded to, or references to 
authorities are made, or legends are narrated, or places 
are particularized, of which the comparatively recent 
date is indisputable, and which enforce a corresponding 
reduction of the antiquity of the work in which they 
are discovered. At the same time, they may be ac¬ 
quitted of subservience to any but sectarial imposture. 
They were pious frauds for temporary purposes: they 
never emanated from any impossible combination of 
the Brahmans to fabricate for the antiquity of the en¬ 
tire Hindu system any claims which it cannot fully 
support. A very great portion of the contents of many, 
some portion of the contents of all, is genuine and old. 
The sectarial interpolation, or embellishment, is always 
sufficiently palpable to be set aside without injury to 
the more authentic and primitive material; and the 
Pur Mas, although they belong especially to that stage 
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of the Hindu religion in which faith in some one di¬ 
vinity was the prevailing principle, are, also, a valuable 
record of the form of Hindu belief which came next 
in order to that of the Vedas; which grafted hero- 
worship upon the simpler ritual of the latter; and which 
had been adopted, and was extensively, perhaps uni¬ 
versally, established in India, at the time of the Greek 
invasion. The Hercules of the Greek writers was, in¬ 
dubitably, the Balarama of the Hindus; and their no¬ 
tices of Mathura on the Jumna, and of the kingdom 
of the Sui'aseni and the Pandfean country, evidence 
the prior currency of the traditions which constitute 
the argument of the Mahabluirata, and which are con¬ 
stantly repeated in the Purahas, relating to the Pah- 
dava and Yadava races, to Krishna and his contem¬ 
porary heroes, and to the dynasties of the solar and 
lunar kings. 

The theogony and cosmogony of the Purahas may, 
probably, be traced to the Vedas. They are not, as 
far as is yet known, described in detail in those works; 
but they are frequently alluded to, in a strain more or 
less mystical and obscure, which indicates acquaintance 
with their existence, and which seems to have supplied 
the Purahas with the groundwork of their systems. 
The scheme of primary or elementary creation they 
borrow from the Sankhya philosophy, which is, pro¬ 
bably, one of the oldest forms of speculation on man 
and nature, amongst the Hindus. Agreeably, howe ver, 
to that part of the PaurarYik character which there is 
reason to suspect of later origin, their inculcation of 
the worship of a favourite deity, they combine the 
interposition of a creator with the independent evolu- 
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lion of matter, in a somewhat contradictory and unin¬ 
telligible style. It is evident, too, that their accounts 
of secondary creation, or the development of the exist¬ 
ing forms of things, and the disposition of the universe, 
are derived from several and different sources; and it 
appears very l ikely that they are to be accused of some 
of the incongruities and absurdities by which the nar¬ 
rative is disfigured, in consequence of having attempted 
to assign reality and significancy to what was merely 
metaphor or mysticism. There is, hoAvever, amidst the 
unnecessary complexity of the description, a general 
agreement, amongst them, as to the origin of things 
and their final distribution; and, in many of the circum¬ 
stances, there is a striking concurrence with the ideas 
which seem to have pervaded the whole of the ancient 
world, and which we may, therefore, believe to be faith¬ 
fully represented in the Purahas. 

The pantheism of the Purahas is one of their in¬ 
variable characteristics; although the particular divinity 
who is all things, from whom all things proceed, and 
to whom all things return, be diversified according fo 
their individual sectarial bias. They seem to have de¬ 
rived the notion from the Vedas; but, in them, the 
one universal Being is of a higher order than a per¬ 
sonification of attributes or elements, and, however 
imperfectly conceived, or unworthily described, is God. 
In the Purahas, the one only Supreme Being is sup¬ 
posed to be manifest in the person of Siva, or Vishnu, 
either in the way of illusion, or in sport; and one or 
other of these divinities is, therefore, also tire cause of 
all that is,—is, himself, all that exists. The identity of 
God and nature is not a new notion: it was very general 
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in the speculations of antiquity; but it assumed a new 
vigour in the early ages of Christianity, and was carried 
to an equal pitch of extravagance by the Platonic 
Christians as by the Saiva or Vaishriava Hindus. It 
seems not impossible that there was some communi¬ 
cation between them. We know that there was an 
active communication between India and the Red Sea, 
in the early ages of the Christian era, and that doc¬ 
trines, as well as articles of merchandise, were brought 
to Alexandria from the former. Epiphanius 1 and Eu¬ 
sebius 2 accuse Scythianus of having imported from 
India, in the second century, books on magic, and he¬ 
retical notions leading to Manichafism; and it was at 
the same period that Ammonius Saccas instituted the 
sect of the new Platonists at Alexandria. The basis of 
his heresy was, that true philosophy derived its origin 
from the eastern nations. His doctrine of the identity 
of God and the universe is that of the Vedas and Pu- 
rarias; and the practices he enjoined, as well as then- 
object, were precisely those described in several of the 
Purahas, under the name of Yoga. His disciples were 
taught to extenuate, by mortification and contempla¬ 
tion, the bodily restraints upon the immortal spirit; 
so that, in this life, they might enjoy communion with 
the Supreme Being, and ascend, after death, to the 
universal Parent. 3 That these are Hindu tenets, the 
following pages 4 will testify; and, by the admission of 
their Alexandrian teacher, they originated in India. 
The importation was, perhaps, not wholly unrequited : 


1 Adv. Manichaeos. 

3 See Mosheim, I>, II., i. 


2 Hist. Evang. 

4 See Book VI., Chap. VII. 
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mation from their adoption by the successors of Am- 
monius, and, especially, by the mystics, who may have 
prompted, as well as employed, the expressions of the 
Puraiias. Anquetil du Perron has given, 1 in the intro¬ 
duction to his translation of the ‘Oupnekhat’, several 
hymns by Synesius, a bishop of the beginning of the 
fifth century, which may serve as parallels to many of 
the hymns and prayers addressed to Vishnu in the 
Vishnu Parana.. 

But the ascription, to individual and personal deities, 
of the attributes of the one universal and spiritual Su¬ 
preme Being, is an indication of a later date than the 
Vedas, certainly, and, apparently, also, than the RAmA- 
yatia, where Rama, although an incarnation of Vishnu, 
commonly appears in his human character alone. There 
is something of the kind in the MahAbharata, in respect 
to Krishna; especially in the philosophical episode 
known as the Bhagavad Gita. In other places, the di¬ 
vine nature of Krishna is less decidedly affirmed; in 
some, it is disputed, or denied; and, in most of the 
situations in which he is exhibited in action, it is as a 
prince and warrior, not as a divinity. He exercises no 
superhuman faculties in the defence of himself or his 
friends, or in the defeat and destruction of his foes. 
The MahAbharata, however, is, evidently, a work of 
various periods, and requires to be read throughout, 
carefully and critically, before its weight as an author¬ 
ity can be accurately appreciated. As it is now in 



' Theologia et Philosophia Indica, Dissert., p. xxvi. 
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type, 1 —thanks to the public spirit of the Asiatic So¬ 
ciety of Bengal, and their secretary, Mr. J. Prinsep,— 
it will not be long before the Sanskrit scholars of the 
continent will accurately appreciate its value. 

The Purahas are, also, works of evidently different 
ages, and have been compiled under different, circum¬ 
stances, the precise nature of which we can but im¬ 
perfectly conjecture from internal evidence and from 
what, we know of the history of religious opinion in 
India. It is highly probable that, of the present popular 
forms of the Hindu religion, none assumed their actual 
state earlier than the time of Sankara Ach&rya, the 
great Saiva reformer, who flourished, in all likelihood, 
in the eighth or ninth century. Of the Vaisbhava 
teachers, Ramanuja dates in the twelfth century; Ma- 
dhwacharya, in the thirteenth ; and Vallabha, in the 
sixteenth; 2 and the Purahas seem to have accompanied, 
or followed, their innovations; being obviously intended 
to advocate the doctrines they taught. This is to as¬ 
sign to some of them a very modem date, it is true; 
but, 1 cannot think that a higher can, with justice, be 
ascribed to them. This, however, applies to some only 
out of the number, as I shall presently proceed to 
specify. 

Another evidence of a comparatively modern date 


1 Three volumes have been printed: the fourth and last is 
understood to be nearly completed.* 

As. Res., Vols. XVI. and XVII. Account of Hindu Sects, f 


* It was completed in 1839: at least, it bears that date, 
t This “Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus”, by Professor 
Wilson, will be found in the first volume of his collected works. 








must be admitted in those chapters of the Purahas 
which, assuming a prophetic tone, foretell what dy¬ 
nasties of kings will reign in the Kali age. These 
chapters, it is true, are found but in four of the Pura¬ 
has; but they are conclusive in bringing down the date 
of those four to a period considerably subsequent to 
Christianity. It is, also, to be remarked that thb Vayu, 
Vishnu, Bhagavata, and Matsya Purahas, in which 
these particulars are foretold, have, in all other re¬ 
spects, the character of as great antiquity as any works 
of their class. 1 

The invariable form of the Purahas is that of a dia¬ 
logue, in which some person relates its contents, in 
reply to the inquiries of another. This dialogue is 
interwoven with others, which are repeated as having 
been held, on other occasions, between different indi¬ 
viduals, in consequence of similar questions having 
been asked. The immediate narrator is, commonly, 
though not constantly, Lomaharahaha or Komahar- 
shaha, the disciple of Vyasa, who is supposed to com¬ 
municate what was imparted to him by his preceptor, 
as he had heard it. from some other sage. Vyasa, as 
will be seen in the body of the work, 2 is a generic title, 
meaning an ‘arranger’ or ‘compiler’. It is, in this age, 
applied to Krishna Dwaipayana, the son of Partisan*, 

1 On the history of the,composition of the Purahas, as they 
now appear, I have hazarded some speculations in my Analysis 
ol the Vayu Puraria: Journ. Asiatic Society of Bengal, December, 
1832.* 


2 Book Ill., Chapter III. 



* See Vol. III. of our author’s collected writings. 
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who is said to have taught the Vedas and Purahas to 
various disciples, but who appears to have been the 
head of a college, or school, under whom various 
learned men gave to the sacred literature of the Hindus 
the form in which it now presents itself. In this task, 
the disciples, as they are termed, of Vyasa were, rather, 
his colleagues and coadjutors; for they were already 
conversant with what he is fabled to have taught them; 1 
and, amongst them, Lomaharshaha represents the class 
of persons who were especially charged with the re¬ 
cord of political and temporal events. He is called 
Siita, as if it was a proper name: hut it is, more cor¬ 
rectly, a title; and Lomaharshaha was ‘a Siita’, that is, 
a bard, or panegyrist, who was created, according to 
our text, 2 to celebrate the exploits of princes, and who, 
according to the Vayu and Padma Purahas, lias a right, 
by birth and profession, to narrate the Pur&has, in pre¬ 
ference even to the Brahmans. 3 It is not unlikely, 
therefore, that we are to understand, by his being re¬ 
presented as the disciple of Vyasa, the institution of 
some attempt, made under the direction of the latter, 
to collect, from the heralds and annalists of his day, 
the scattered traditions which they had imperfectly 
preserved: and hence the consequent appropriation of 
the Purahas, in a great measure, to the genealogies of 
regal dynasties and descriptions of the universe. How¬ 
ever this may be, the machinery has been but loosely 

1 See Book III., Chapter III. 3 Book I., Chapter XIII. 

3 Journ. Royal As. Soc., Vol. V., p. 281. 45 


* The article referred to is from the pen of Professor Wilson, and has 
been reprinted. 
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adhered to; and many of the Purahas, like the Vishnu, 
are referred to a different narrator. 

An account is given, in the following work, 1 of a 
series of Pan ran ik compilations of which, in their 
present form, no vestige appears. Lomaharshaha is 
said to have had six disciples, three of whom composed 
as many fundamental Samhitas, whilst he himself com¬ 
piled a fourth. By a Samhita is generally understood 
a ‘collection’ or ‘compilation’. The Samhitas of the 
Vedas are collections of hymns and prayers belonging 
to them, arranged according to the judgment of some 
individual sage, who is, therefore, looked upon as the 
originator and teacher of each. The Samhitas of the 
Purahas, then, should be analogous compilations, at¬ 
tributed, respectively, to Mitrayu, Samsapayana, Akri- 
tabraha, and Romaharshaha: no such Paurahik Sam¬ 
hitas are now known. The substance of the four is 
said to be collected in the Vishnu Parana, which is, 
also, in another place, 2 itself called a Samhita. But such 
compilations have not, as far as inquiry has yet pro¬ 
ceeded, been discovered. The specification may be ac¬ 
cepted as an indication of the Purahas’ having existed 
in some other form, in which they are no longer met 
with; although it does not appear that the arrangement 
was incompatible with their existence as separate 
works; for the Vishnu Parana, which is our authority 
for the four Samhitas, gives us, also, the usual enu¬ 
meration of the several Purahas. 

There is another classification of the Purahas, alluded 
to in the Matsya Parana, and specified by the Padma 


2 Book I., Chapter I. 
t>* 


Book III.. Chapter III. 





Purina, but more fully. It is not undeserving of no¬ 
tice, as it expresses the opinion which native writers 
entertain of the scope of the Purahas, and of their re¬ 
cognizing the subservience of these works to the dis¬ 
semination of sectarian principles. Thus, it is said, in 
the Uttara Khahcla of the Padtna,* that the Pur&has, 
as well as other works, are divided into three classes, 
according to the qualities which prevail in them. Thus, 
the Vishnu, Narad (y a, Bhagavata, Garucla, Pad in a, and 
Varaha Pur in as are Shttwika or pure, from the pre¬ 
dominance, in them, of the Sattwa quality, or that of 
goodness and purity. They are, in fact, Vaishnava Pu¬ 
rahas. The Matsya, Kurtna, Linga, $iva, Skanda, and 
Agni Purahas are Tamasa, or Purahas of darkness, 
from the prevalence of the quality of Tanias, ‘igno¬ 
rance’, ‘gloom’. They are, indisputably, Saiva Purahas. 
The third series, comprising the Brahmahda, Brahma 
Vaivarta, Markahdeya, Bhavishy a, Vatnana, and Brahma 
Purahas, are designated as Kajasa, ‘passionate’, from 
Rajas, the property of passion, which they are sup¬ 
posed to represent. The Matsya does not specify 
which are the Purahas that come under these designa¬ 
tions, but remarksf that those in which the Mahatmya 


* Chapter XL!!.: 

*rr<w sftii vrenr fpi w i 
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of Hari or Vishnu prevails are Sattwika; those in which 
the legends of Agni or Siva predominate are Tamasa; 
and those which dwell most on the stories of Brahma 
are Rajasa. I have elsewhere stated 1 that I considered 
the Rajasa Puranas to lean to the Sakta division of the 
Hindus, the worshippers of Sakti or the female prin¬ 
ciple; founding this opinion on the character of the 
legends which some of them contain, such as the Durga 
Mahatinya, or celebrated legend on which the worship 
of Durga or Kali is especially founded, which is a 
principal episode of the Markandeya. The Brahma 
Vaivarta also devotes the greatest portion of its chap¬ 
ters to the celebration of Radlui, the mistress of Krishna, 
and other female divinities. Colonel Vans Kennedy, 
however, objects to the application of the term Sakta 
to this last division of the Puranas; the worship of 
Sakti being the especial object of a different class of 
works, the Tantras; and no such form of worship being 
particularly inculcated in the Brahma Purana . 2 This 
last argument is of weight in regard to the particular 
instance specified; and the designation of Sakti may 
not be correctly applicable to the whole class, although 
it is to some of the series: for there is no incompati¬ 
bility in the advocacy of a Tantrika modification of 

1 As. Res., Vol.XVI., p. 10.* 

2 Asiatic Journal, March, 1S37, p. 24L 

grr%g nTiT<mftp* i 

rra^qr rtito* ftpnsr ^ i 
tpjyhj : fhrpri ^ ii 

Yol, I., p. J2, foot-note, of the author’s collective publications. 
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the Hindu religion by anyPurMa; and it has, unques¬ 
tionably, been practised in works known asUpapuninas. 
The proper appropriation of the third class of the Pu- 
rahas, according to the Padma Pur Aha, appears to be 
to the worship ot Krishna, not in the character in which 
he is represented in the Vishnu and Bhagavata Pur4- 
has, in which the incidents of his boyhood are only 
a portion of his biography, and in which the human 
character largely participates, at least in his riper years, 
—but as the infant Krishna, Govinda, Bala Gop41a, the 
sojourner in VfindAvana, the companion of the. cow¬ 
herds and milkmaids, the lover of Radii 4, or as the 
juvenile master of the universe, JagannAtha. The term 
Rajasa, implying the animation of passion and enjoy¬ 
ment of sensual delights, is applicable not only to the 
character of the youthful divinity, but to those with 
whom his adoration in these forms seems to have 
originated, the Gosains of Gokul and Bengal, the fol¬ 
lowers and descendants of Vallabha and Ohaitanya, the 
priests and proprietors of Jagannath and Sn'nathdwar, 
who lead a life of affluence and indulgence, and vin¬ 
dicate, both by precept and practice, the reasonable¬ 
ness of the Rajasa property, and the eongruity of tem¬ 
poral enjoyment with the duties of religion. 1 

The Puratias are uniformly stated to be eighteen in 
number. It is said that there are also eighteen TJpa- 
purAhas or minor PurAhas: but the names of only a 
few of these are specified in the least exceptionable 






1 As. Res., 

v< 

>1. XVI., p. 85. * 



* Collective Works of Profesm Wilson, Vol. I., p. uo. 
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authorities; and the greater number of the works is 
not procurable. With regard to the eighteen Purahas, 
there is a peculiarity in their specification, which is 
proof of an interference with the integrity of the text, 
in some of them, at least; for each of them specifies 
the names of the whole eighteen. Now, the list could 
not have been complete whilst the work that gives it 
was unfinished; and in one only, therefore, the last of 
the series, have we a right to look for it. As, however, 
there are more last words than one, it is evident that 
the names must have been inserted in all except one, 
after the whole were completed. Which of the eighteen 
is the exception, and truly the last, there is no clue to 
discover; and the specification is, probably, an inter¬ 
polation, in most, if not in all. 

The names that are specified are commonly the 
same, and are as follows: 1. Brahma, 2. Paclma, 3. Vai- 
shnava, 4. Saiva, 5. Bhagavata, 6. Naradlya, 7. Mar- 
kandeya, 8. Agneya, 9. Bhavishya, 10. Brahma Vai- 
varta, 11. Lainga, 12. Varfiha, 13. Skanda, 14. Vamana, 
15. Kaurma, 16. Matsya, 17. Garucla, 18. Brahmaiida. 1 2 
This is from the twelfth book of the Bhagavata, an d 
is the same as occurs in the Vishnu. 3 In other author i- 


1 The uames are put attributively; the noun substantive, Pa¬ 
rana,'being understood. Thus, Vaishriavam Puranam means the 
Pur ana of 'Vishnu; Saivam Puranam, the Parana of Siva; Brah- 
main Puranam, the Purdha of Brahma. It is equally correct, and 
more common, to use the two substantives in apposition, as 
Vishnu Panina, Siva Parana, &c. In the original Sanskrit the 
nouns are compounded, as Vishhu-puraiia, &c.: but it has not 
been customary to combine them, in their European shape. 

2 Book III., Chapter VI. 
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ties there are a few variations. The list of the Kurma 
Puraiia omits the Agni Parana, and substitutes the 
Vayu.* * The Agni leaves out the Siva, and inserts the 
Vayu. The Varaha omits the Garuda and Brahmahda, 
and inserts the V&yu and Narasimha: in this last, it is 
singular. The Markahdeya agrees with the Vishnu and 
Bhagavata, in omitting the Vayu. The Matsya, like 
the Agni, leaves out the Siva. 

Some of the Purarias, as the Agni, Matsya,f Bliaga- 
vata,l and Padma, also particularize the number of 
stanzas which each of the eighteen contains. In one 
or two instances they disagree; but, in general, they 
concur. The aggregate is stated at 400,000 slokas, or 
1,600,000 lines. These are fabled to be but an abridg¬ 
ment; the whole amount being a krore or ten millions 


• Professor Wilson’s MS. has *TT^ti'?W3n but four MSS. that 
I have consulted have iTT4iAnd the latter reading is to 
be preferred. The Kurma professes, at the end of its list of the Pu¬ 
tinas, to have enumerated eighteen; and, unless it names both the Vayu 
and the Agni, it enumerates but seventeen. 

f The particulars from the Matsya will be found in the sequel. 

* The computation of the Bhagavata, XII., 13, 4-8, is as follows 
Brahma, 10*000 stanzas; Padm^ 56,000; Vishnu, 23,000; Siva, 24,000 
Bhagavata, 18,000; Ndrada , 25,000; MdrkaMeya, 9,000; Agni, 16,400 
Bhamhya , 14,500; Brahma-vaivarta, 18,000; Linga, 11,000; Varaha, 
24,000; Skanda , 81,100; Vdmam, 10,000; Kdnna , 17,000; Matsya, 
14,000; Garuda, 19,000; Brahmdnda, 12,000. The total is 400,000. 

The Bhagavata here calls the Agni and the Garada by the names of 
Vdhna and Savparna. 

The Devi-bhdgavata substitutes, in place of the Siva , the Vctyu , and 
assigns to it 10,000 stanzas. Further, it gives to the Agni , 16,000; to 
the Skanda, 81,000; and to the Brahm'Ma, 1 2,100. 

The Revd~mdhdtmya also has, instead of Siva , Vdyu, but reckons it 
at 24,000 couplets; ami it likewise allows 16,000 to the Agni To the 
Skanda it gives 84,000; and to the Brahmdnda, 12,200. 

For further details, see Burnoufs edition of the Bhagavata- purdiia, 
Vo). I., Preface, pp. lxxxvi-lxxxix, foot-note. 





of stanzas, or even a thousand millions. 1 ' If all the 
fragmentary portions claiming, in various parts of In¬ 
dia, to belong to the Purahas were admitted, their ex¬ 
tent would much exceed the lesser, though it would 
not reach the larger, enumeration. The former is, how¬ 
ever, as I have elsewhere stated, 1 a quantity that an 
individual European scholar could scarcely expect to 
peruse with due care and attention, unless his whole 
time were devoted exclusively, for many years, to the 
task. Yet, without some such labour being achieved, 
it was clear, from the crudity and inexactness of all 
that had been hitherto published on the subject, with 
one exception, 2 that sound views on the subject of 
Hindu mythology and tradition were not to be ex¬ 
pected. Circumstances, which I have already explained 
in the paper in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety, referred to above, enabled me to avail myself of 


1 Journ. Royal As. Soc., Tot V\, p. 61. f 
3 I allude to the valuable work of Colonel Vans Kennedy, 
Researches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient and Hindu 
Mythology, However much I may differ from that learned and 
industrious writer’s conclusions, I must do him the justice to ad- 
mit that lie is the only author who has discussed the subject of 
the mythology of the Hindus on right principles, by drawing his 
materials from authentic sources. 


* So says the Matsya-puraria, Lib, ad inif 

grtw wsiTWPirf -R^ro wwr *|pw; i 
n fsrfMiwr. it 

f^Nrrare ii 

t See Professor Wilson’s collective works, Vol. III. 
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competent assistance, by which I made a minute ab¬ 
stract of most of the Purahas. In course of time I 
hope to place a tolerably copious and connected ana¬ 
lysis of the whole eighteen before Oriental scholars, 
and, in the meanwhile, offer a brief notice of their 
several contents. 

In general, the enumeration of the Puranas is a 
simple nomenclature, with the addition, in some cases, 
of the number of verses; but to these the Matsya Pu- 
raha* joins the mention of one or two circumstances 
peculiar to each, which, although scanty, are of value, 
as offering means of identifying the copies of the Pu¬ 
rahas now found with those to which the Matsya re¬ 
fers, or of discovering a difference between the present 
and the past. I shall, therefore, prefix the passage de¬ 
scriptive of each Purana, from the Matsya. It is neces¬ 
sary to remark, however, that, in the comparison in¬ 
stituted between that description and the Purana as it 
exists, I necessarily refer to the copy or copies which 
I employed for the purpose of examination and ana¬ 
lysis, and which were procured, with some trouble and 
cost, in Benares and Calcutta. In some instances my 
manuscripts have been collated with others from dif¬ 
ferent parts of India; and the result has shown that, 
with regard at least to the Brahma, Vishnu, Vayu, 
Matsya, Padma, Bliagavata, and Kurma Pur Anas, the 
same works, in all essential respects, are generally cur¬ 
rent under the same appellations. Whether this is in¬ 
variably the case, may be doubted; and further inquiry 
may possibly show that I have been obliged to con- 


* Chapter LI I. 
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mutilated or unauthentic works. 1 It 
is with this reservation, therefore, that I must be un¬ 
derstood to speak of the concurrence or disagreement 
of any Pur&ha with the notice of it which the Matsya 
Parana has preserved. 

1. Brahma Parana. “That, the whole of which was 
formerly repeated, by Brahma to Marfchi, is called the 
Brahma Puraha, and contains ten thousand stanzas.” ” 
In all the lists of the Puranas, the Brahma is placed 
at the head of the series, and is, thence, sometimes 
also entitled the Adi or ‘first’ Parana. It is also de¬ 
signated as theSaura; as it is, in great part, appropriated 
to the worship of Surya, ‘the sun’. There are, how¬ 
ever, works bearing these names which belong to the 
class of Upapuranas, and which are not to be con¬ 
founded with the Brahma. It is usually said, as above, 
to contain ten thousand slokas; but the number actu¬ 
ally occurring is between seven and eight thousand. 
There is a supplementary or concluding section, called 
the Brahmottara Parana, and which is different from 
a portion of the Skanda called the Brahmottara Khantla, 
which contains about three thousand stanzas more. But 


1 Upon examining the translations of different passages from 
the Puranas, given by Colonel Tans Kennedy in the work men¬ 
tioned in a former note, and comparing them with the text of the 
manuscripts I have consulted, I lind such an agreement as to 
warrant the belief, that there is no essential difference between 
the copies in his possession and in mine. The varieties which 
occur in the MSS. of the East India Company’s Library will be 
noticed in the text. 
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there is every reason to conclude that this is a distinct 
and unconnected work. 

The immediate narrator of the Brahma Parana is 
Lomaharshaha, who communicates it to the Rishis or 
sages assembled at NaimishAranya, as it was originally 
revealed by BrahmA, not to Mari chi, as the Matsya af¬ 
firms, but toDaksha, another of the patriarchs. Hence 
its denomination of the Brahma Puvaha. 

The early chapters of this work give a description 
of the creation, an account of the Manwantaras, and 
the history of the solar and lunar dynasties to the time 
of Krishna, in a summary manner, and in words which 
are common to it and several other Puranas. A brief 
description of the universe succeeds; and then come 
a number of chapters relating to the holiness of Orissa, 
with its temples and sacred groves dedicated to the 
sun, to Siva, and Jagannatha, the latter especially. 
These chapters are characteristic of this PurAha, and 
show its main object to be the promotion of the wor¬ 
ship of Krishna as Jagannatha. 1 To these particulars 


1 Colonel Vans Kennedy objects to this character of the Brahma 
Parana, and observes that it contains only two short descriptions 
of pagodas, the one of Koriadifcya, the other of Jagannatha. In 
that case, his copy must differ considerably from those I have 
met with; for, in them, the description of Purushottama Kshetra, 
the holy land of Orissa, runs through forty chapters, or one third 
of the work. The description, it is true, is interspersed, in the 
usual rambling strain of the Purahas, with a variety of legends, 
some ancient, some modern; but they are intended to illustrate 
some local circumstance, and are, therefore, not incompatible with 
the main design, the celebration of the glories of Purushottama 
Kshetra. The specification of the temple of Jagannatha, how- 
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succeeds a life of Krishna, which is, word for word, the 
same as that of the Vishnu Purina; and the compila¬ 
tion terminates with a particular detail of the mode in 
which Yoga or contemplative devotion, the object of 
which is still Vishnu, is to be performed. There is 
little, in this, which corresponds with the definition of 
a Pancha-lakshana Puraha; and the mention of the 
temples of Orissa, the date of the original construction 
of which is recorded, 1 shows that it could not have 
been compiled earlier than the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. 

The Uttara Khahda of the Brahma Purina bears still 
more entirely the character of a Mihitmya or local 
legend; being intended to celebrate the sanctity of the 
Balajii river, conjectured to be the same as the Banas 
in Marwar. There is no clue to its date: but it is clearly 
modern; grafting personages and fictions of its own in¬ 
vention on a few hints from older authorities. 2 

2. Padma Purina. “That which contains an account 
of the period when the world was a golden lotos 
(padma), and of all the occurrences of that time, is, 
therefore, called the Padma by the wise. It contains 
fifty-five thousand stanzas.” 3 The second Purina, in 


ever, is, of itself, sufficient, in my opinion, to determine the 
character and era of the compilation. 

5 See Account of Orissa Proper, or Cuttack, by A. Stirling, 
Esq.: Asiatic Res., Vol. XV., p. 305. 

3 See Analysis of the Brahma Puraha: Journ. Royal As. Soe,, 
Vol. V., p. 65. 
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the usual lists, is always the Padma, a very voluminous 
work, containing, according to its own statement, as 
well as that of other authorities, fifty-five thousand 
si okas; an amount not far from the truth. These are 
divided amongst five books, or K hand as; 1. The Srishti 
Khahda or section qn creation; 2. The Bhumi Khahda, 
description of the earth; 3. The Swarga Khahda, chap¬ 
ter on heaven; 4. Patala Khahda, chapter on the re¬ 
gions below the earth; and 5. the Uttara Khahda, last 
or supplementary chapter^ There is also current a 
sixth division, the Kriya Yoga S&ra, a treatise on the 
practice of devotion. 

The denominations of these divisions of the Padma 
Parana convey but an imperfect and partial notion of 
their contents. In the first, or section which treats of 
creation, the narrator is Ugrasravas, the Suta, the son 
of Lomaharshahaj who is sent, by his father, to the 
Rishis at Naimisharahya, to communicate to them the 
Puraha, which, from its containing an account of the 
lotos (padma) in which Brahma appeared at creation, 
is termed the Padma, or Padma Puraha. The Suta re¬ 
peats what was originally communicated by Brahma 
to Pulastya, and by him to Bhfshma. The earl}’ chap¬ 
ters narrate the cosmogony, and the genealogy of the 
patriarchal families, much in the same style, and often 
in the same words, as the Vishnu; and short accounts 
of the Manwantaras and regal dynasties: but these, 
which are legitimate Pattranik matters, soon make way 
for new and unauthentic inventions, illustrative of the 
virtues of the lake of Pushkara or Pokher, in Ajmir, 
as a place of pilgrimage. 

The Bhiiml Khahda, or section of the earth, defers 
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any"description of the earth until near its close; filling 
up one hundred and twenty-seven chapters with le¬ 
gends of a very mixed description, some ancient, and 
common to other Puranas, but the greater part peculiar 
to itself, illustrative of Tfrthas, either figuratively so 
termed,—as a wife, a parent, or a Guru, considered as 
a sacred object,—or places to which actual pilgrimage 
should be performed. 

The Swarga Khanda describes, in the first chapters, 
the relative positions of the Lokas or spheres above 
the earth; placing above all, Vaikuritha, the sphere of 
Vishnu: an addition which is not warranted by what 
appears to be the oldest cosmology.' Miscellaneous 
notices of some of the most celebrated princes then 
succeed, conformably to the usual narratives; and these 
are followed by rules of conduct for the several castes, 
and at different stages of life. The rest, of the book is 
occupied by legends of' a diversified description, intro¬ 
duced without much method or contrivance; a few' of 
which, as Daksha's sacrifice, are of ancient date, hut 
of which the most are original and modern. 

The Putala Khabda devotes a brief introduction to 
the description of Patala, the regions of the snake- 
gods. But, the name of Rama having been mentioned, 
Sesha, who has succeeded Pulastya as spokesman, 
proceeds to narrate the history of Rama, his descent, 
and his posterity; in which the compiler seems to have 
taken the poem of Kalid&sa, the Rag.hu Vamsa, for his 
chief authority. An originality of addition may be sus¬ 
pected, however, in the adventures of the horse des- 


1 Sec Book II., Chapter VII, 
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tined by Rama for an Aswamedha, winch form the 
subject of a great many chapters. When about to be 
sacrificed, the horse turns out to be a Brahman, con¬ 
demned, by an imprecation of Durvasas, a sage, to as¬ 
sume the equine nature, and who, by having been 
sanctified by connexion with Rama, is released from 
his metamorphosis, and despatched, as a spirit of light, 
to heaven. This piece of Vaishnava fiction is followed 
by praises of the Sri Bhagavata, an account of Krishna’s 
juvenilities, and the merits of worshipping Vishnu. 
These accounts are communicated through a machinery 
borrowed from the Tantras: they are told by Sadasiva 
to Parvatf, the ordinary interlocutors of TAntrika com¬ 
positions. 

The TJttara Khanda is a most voluminous aggrega¬ 
tion of very heterogeneous matters; but it is consistent 
in adopting a decidedly Vaishnava tone, and admitting 
no compromise with any other form of faith. The chief 
subjects are first discussed in a dialogue between king 
Dih'pa and the Muni Vasishtha; such as the merits of 
bathing in the mouth of Magha, and the potency of 
the Mantra or prayer addressed to Lakshin! Narayafia. 
But the nature of Bhakti, faith in Vishnu—the use of 
Vaishnava marks on the body—the legends of Vishnu’s 
A vat aras, and especially of Rama—and the construc¬ 
tion of images of Vishnu—are too important to be 
left to mortal discretion. They are explained by Siva 
to Par vat!, and wound up by the adoration of Vishnu 
by those divinities. The dialogue then reverts to the 
king and the sage; and the latter states why Vishnu is 
the only one of the triad entitled to respect; Siva being 
licentious, Brahma arrogant, and Vishnu alone pure. 
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Vasishtha then repeats, after Siva, the M&hatmya of 
the Bhagavad Gita; the merit of each book ot which 
is illustrated by legends of the good consequences, to 
individuals, from perusing or hearing it. Other Vaish- 
nava Mahatmyas occupy considerable portions of 
this Khan da, especially the Karttika Mahatmya, or 
holiness of the month Karttika; illustrated, as usual, 
by stories, a few of which are of an early origin, but 
the greater part modern, and peculiar to this Parana/ 

The Kriya Yoga S&ra is repeated, by Siita, to the 
Hishis, after Vyasa’s communication of it to Jaimini, 
in answer to an inquiry how r religious merit might, be 
secured in the Kali age, in which men have become 
incapable of the penances and abstraction by which 
final liberation was formerly to be attained. The answer 
is, of course, that-which is intimated in the last book 
of the Vishiiu Purana—-personal devotion to Vishnu. 
Thinking of him, repeating his names, wearing his 
marks, worshipping in his temples, are a full substitute 
for all other acts of moral, or devotional, or contem¬ 
plative, merit. 

The different portions of the Padma Parana are, in 
all probability, as many different works, neither of 
which approaches to the original definition of a Parana. 
There may be some connexion between the three first, 
portions, at least as to time: but there is no reason to 
consider them as of high antiquity. They specify 
the Jainas, both by name and practices; they talk of 
Mlechchhas, “barbarians”, flourishing in India; they 

1 One of them, the story of Jalaudhara, is translated by 
Colonel Vans Kennedy: Researches into the Nature and Affinity 
of Ancient and Hindu Mythology, Appendix D. 
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commend the use of the frontal and other Vaishhava 
marks; and they notice other subjects which, like these, 
are of no remote origin. The Pat&ln Khaiida dwells 
copiously upon the Bhagavata, and is, consequently, 
posterior to it. The Uttara Khaiida is intolerantly 
Vaishhava, and is, therefore, unquestionably modern. 
It enjoins the veneration of the Salagrama stone and 
Tulasi plant, the use of the Tapta-mudra, or stamping 
with a hot iron the name of Vishnu on the skin, and a 
variety of practices and observances undoubtedly no 
part of the original system.. It speaks of the shrines 
of Srlranga and Venkatadri in the Dekhin, temples that 
have no pretension to remote antiquity ; and it names 
Haripura on the Tungabhadra, which is, in all likelihood, 
the city of Vijayanagara, founded in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The Kriya Yoga Sara is equally 
a modern, and, apparently, a Bengali composition. No 
portion of the Padma Parana is, probably, older than 
the twelfth century: and the last parts may be as recent 
as the fifteenth or sixteenth. 1 

3. Vishnu Parana. “That in which Parasara, begin¬ 
ning with the events of the Varaha Kalpa, expounds 
all duties, is called the Vaishhava: and the learned know 
its extent to be twenty-three thousand stanzas.”' The 

1 The grounds of these conclusions are more particularly 
detailed in my Analysis of the Padma Parana: J. R. As. Soc., 
Yol. V., p. 2S0. 
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third Parana of the lists is that w hich has been selected 
for translation, the Vishnu. It it unnecessary, there¬ 
fore, to offer any general summary of its contents; and 
it will be convenient to reserve any remarks upon its 
character and probable antiquity,for a subsequent page. 
It, may here be observed, however, that the aetuai 
number of verses contained in it falls far short of the 
enumeration of the Matsya, with which the Bhagavata 
concurs. Its actual contents are not seven thousand 
stanzas. All the copies—and, in this instance, they are 
not fewer than seven in number,—procured both in 
the east and in the west of India, agree; and there is 
no appearance of any part being wanting. There is a 
beginning, a middle, and an end, in both text, and com¬ 
ment; and the work, as it stands, is, incontestably, 
entire. How is the discrepancy to be explained? 

4. V ayu Puraha. “The Parana in which Vayu has 
declared the laws of duty, in connexion with the Sweta 
Kalpa, and which comprises the M&Mtmya of Rudra, 
is the Vayavfya Parana: it contains twenty-four thou¬ 
sand verses.” 1 The Siva or $aiva Puraha is, as above 
remarked, omitted in some of the lists; and, in general, 
when that is the case, it is replaced by the V&yu or 
Vayavfya. When the $iva is specified, as in the Bha¬ 
gavata, then the Vayu is omitted;* intimating the pos¬ 
sible identity of these two works.f This, indeed, is 




So© p. XXIV. supra , 

t 'Ibis identity is distinctly asserted in the Revd-mdhdtmya, as follows: 
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confirmed by the Matsya, which describes the Vaya- 
viyaPurana as characterized by its account of the great¬ 
ness of Rudra or Siva: and Balarn Bhatta 1 mentions, 
that the Yayaviya is also called the Saiva, though, ac¬ 
cording to some, the latter is the name of anUpapurana.* 
Colonel Vans Kennedy observes, that, in the west of 
India, the Saiva is considered to be an Upa or ‘minor’ 
Purana. 8 

Another proof that the same work is intended by 
the authorities here followed, theBhagavata and Matsya, 
under different appellations, is their concurrence in 
the extent of the work; each specifying its verses to 
be twenty-four thousand. A copy of the SivaPurdha, 
of which an index and analysis have been prepared, 
does not contain more than about seven thousand. It 
cannot, therefore, be the Siva Purana of the Bhagavata: 
and we may safely consider that to be the same as the 
Vayavlya of the Matsya. 3 

1 Commentary on the Mitakshara, Vyavahara Kan da. 

2 As. Jo urn., March, 1837, p. 242, note. 

3 Analy&is of the Yayu Puraha: Journ, As. Soc. of Bengal, 

December, 1832. ^ 


* For accounts of works entitled &iva-piirdna and Laghu-Hva-puruna , 
see Catalog . Cod . Manuscript, Sanscrit . Postvedic, Bodleian ., &c., §§ 113, 
127, and 129. 

Regarding the first, describod in § 113, Dr. Aufrecht observes: “De 
libro ipso, quern ad colebrandum cultum Laingicura scriptum esse vidos, 
in praesentia nihil temere assevoraverim; exspectandum enim est, dam 
de Skandapuranae parto, quae Sivamabafcwya appellatur, accuratiora 
audiamus. Ex quo libellum nostrum desumtum esse, iis quae infra 
dicta sunt, suspicari possis.’* 
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The Vayu Parana is narrated, by Suta, to the Rishis 
at Naimisharaiiya, as it was formerly told, at the same 
place, to similar persons, by Vayu; a repetition of cir¬ 
cumstances not uncharacteristic of the inartificial style 
of this Puraha. It is divided into four P;klas, termed, 
severally, Prakriya, Upodghata, Anushanga, and Upa- 
sariihira; a classification peculiar to this work. These 
are preceded by an index, or heads of chapters, in the 
manner of the Mahabharata and Ramayana—another 
peculiarity. 

The Prakriya portion contains but a few chapters, 
and treats, chiefly, of elemental creation, and the first 
evolutions of beings, to the same purport as the Vishnu, 
but in a more obscure and unmethodical style. The 
Upodghata then continues the subject of creation, and 
describes the various Kalpas or periods during which 
the world has existed; a greater number of which is 
specified by the Saiva, than by the Vaishnava, Purahas. 
Thirty-three are here described, the last of which is 
the oweta or ‘white’ Kalpa, from diva’s being born, in 
it, of a white complexion. The genealogies of the pa¬ 
triarchs, the description of the universe, and the inci¬ 
dents of the first six Manwantaras are all treated of in 
this part of the work; but they are intermixed with 
legends and praises of Siva, as the sacrifice of Daksha, 
the Maheswara Mahatmya, the Nllakantha Stotra, and 
others. The genealogies, although, in the main, the 
same as those in the Vaishnava Purahas, present some 
variations. A long account of the Pitfis or progenitors 
is also peculiar to this Puraha; as are stories of some 
of the most celebrated Rishis who were engaged in the 
distribution of the Vedas. 
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The third division commences with an account of 
the seven Itishis and their descendants, and describes 
the origin of the different classes of creatures from the 
daughters of Daksha, with a profuse copiousness of 
nomenclature, not found in any other Parana. With 
exception of the greater minuteness of detail, the par¬ 
ticulars agree with those of the Vishnu Parana. A 
chapter then occurs on the worship of the Pitris; another, 
on Tfrthas or places sacred to them; and several, on 
the performance of Sraddhas, constituting the Sriddha 
Kalpa. After this comes a full account of the solar and 
lunar dynasties, forming a parallel to that in the fol¬ 
lowing pages, with this difference, that, it is, throughout, 
in verse, whilst that of our text, as noticed in its place, 
is, chiefly,in prose. It is extended, also, by the insertion 
of detailed accounts of various incidents, briefly noticed 
in the Vishnu, though derived, apparently, from a com¬ 
mon original. The section terminates with similar 
accounts of future kings, and the same chronological 
calculations, that are found in the Vishnu. 

The last portion, the Upasaihhara, describes briefly 
the future Mamvantaras, the measures of space and 
time, the end of the world, the efficacy of Yoga, and the 
glories of Sivapura, or the dwelling of Siva, with whom 
the Yogin is to be united. The manuscript concludes 
with a different history of the successive teachers of 
the Vayu Parana, tracing them from Brahma to Vayu, 
fromVayu toBrihaspati, and from him, through various 
deities and sages, to Dwaip&yana and Suta. 

The account given of this Purina in‘the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal was limited to something 
Jess than half the work; as I had not then been able to 
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procure a larger portion. I have now a more complete 
one of my own; and there are several copies in the 
East India Company’s library, of the like extent. One, 
presented by His Highness the Guicowar, is dated 
Sam vat 1540, or A. D. 1483, and is, evidently, as old 
as it professes to be. The examination I have made 
of the work confirms the view I formerly took of it; 
and, from the internal evidence it affords, it may, per¬ 
haps, be regarded as one of the oldest and most authen¬ 
tic specimens extant of a primitive Parana. 

It appears, however, that we have not yet a copy of 
the entire V&yu Puraha. The extent of it, as mentioned 
above, should be twenty-four thousand verses. The 
Guicowar MS. has but twelve thousand, and is deno¬ 
minated the Purvardha or first portion. My copy is 
of the like extent. The index also shows, that several 
subjects remain untold; as, subsequently to the descrip¬ 
tion of the sphere of Siva, and the periodical dissolution 
of the world, the work is said to contain an account 
of a succeeding creation, and of various events that 
occurred in it, as the birth of several celebrated feishis, 
including that of Vyasa, and a description of his distri¬ 
bution of the Vedas; an account of the enmity between 
Vasishtha and Visw&mitra; and a Naimish&rahya Ma- 
hatrnya. These topics are, however, of minor impor¬ 
tance, and can scarcely carry the Parana to the whole 
extent of the verses which it is said to contain. If the 
number is accurate, the index must still omit a con¬ 
siderable portion of the subsequent contents. 

5. Sri Bhagavata Parana. “That in which ample 
details of duty are described, and which opens with 
(an extract from) the Gayatri; that in which the death 
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of the Astira Vritra is told, and in which the mortals 
and immortals of the Saraswata Kalpa, with the, events 
that then happened to them in the world, are related; 
that is celebrated as the Bhagavata, and consists of 
eighteen thousand verses.” 1 The Bhagavata is a work 
of great celebrity in India, and exercises a more direct 
and powerful influence upon the opinions and feelings 
of the people than, perhaps, any other of the Puranas. 
It is placed the fifth in all the lists; but the Padma 
Purafla ranks it as the eighteenth, as the extracted 
substance of all the rest. According to the usual speci¬ 
fication, it consists of eighteen thousand siokas, distri¬ 
buted amongst three hundred and thirty-two chapters, 
divided into twelve Skandhas or books. It is named 
Bh&gavata from its being dedicated to the glorification 
of Bhagavat or Vishnu. 

The Bh&gavata is communicated to the Rishis at Nai- 
misharahya, by Siita, as usual: but he only repeats what 
was narrated by $uka, the son of Vyasa, to Parikshit, 
the king ofHastinapura, the grandson of Arjuna. Having 
incurred the imprecation of a hermit, by which he was 
sentenced to die of the bite of a venomous snake at 
the expiration of seven days, the king, in preparation 
for this event, repairs to the banks of the Granges, 
whither also come the gods and sages, to witness his 
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death. Amongst the latter is Suka: and it is in reply 
to Parikshit's question, what a man should do who is 
about to die, that he narrates the Bh&gavata, as he had 
heard it from Vyasa: for nothing secures final happi¬ 
ness so certainly, as to die whilst the thoughts are 
wholly engrossed by Vishnu. 

The course of the narration opens with a cosmogony, 
which, although, in most respects, similar to that of 
other Puranas, is more largely intermixed with allegory 
and mysticism, and derives its tone more from the 
Vedanta than the Sankhya philosophy. The doctrine 
of active creation by the Supreme, as one with Vasti¬ 
de va, is more distinctly asserted, with a more decided 
enunciation of the effects being resolvable into May& 
or illusion. There are, also, doctrinal peculiarities 
highly characteristic of this Purana; amongst which is 
the assertion, that it was originally communicated by 
Brahma to Narada, that all men whatsoever, Hindus 
of every caste, and even Mlechchhas, outcasts or bar¬ 
barians, might learn to have faith in Vasudeva. 

In the third book, the interlocutors are changed to 
Maitreya and Vidura, the former of whom is the dis¬ 
ciple, in the Vishnu Purana; the latter was the half- 
brother of the Kuru princes. Maitreya, again, gives 
an account of the Sfishti-llla or sport of creation, in a 
strain partly common to the Puranas, partly peculiar: 
although he declares he learned it from his teacher 
Parasara, at the desire of Pulastya: 1 referring, thus, to 
the fabulous origin of the Vishnu Purana, and furnish¬ 
ing evidence of its priority. Again, however, the 


See Book I., Chapter I., ad fmem. 
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authority is changed; and the narrative is said to have 
been that which was communicated by Sesha to the 
Nagas. The creation ofBrahmsi is then described, and 
the divisions of time are explained. A very long and 
peculiar account is given of the Varalni incarnation of 
Vishnu, which is followed by the creation of the Pra- 
japatis and Swayahibhuva, whose daughter Devahuti 
is married to Kardama Rishi; an incident peculiar to 
this work, as is that which follows, of the Avatara of 
Vishnu as Kapila the son of Kardama and Devahuti, 
the author of the Sankhya philosophy , which he ex¬ 
pounds, after a VaishnaVa fashion, to his mother, in 
the last nine chapters of this section. 

The Manwantara of Swayahibhuva, and the multipli¬ 
cation of the patriarchal families, are next described 
with some peculiarities of nomenclature, which are 
pointed out in the notes to the parallel passages of the 
VishfmPuraha. The traditions of Dhmva, Vena,Pfithu, 
and other princes of this period, are the other subjects 
of the fourth Skandha, and are continued, in the fifth, 
to that of the Bharata who obtained emancipation. The 
details generally conform to those of the Vishnu Pu- 
r&Aa; and the same words are often employed; so that 
it would be difficult to determine which work had the 
best right to them, had not the Bhagavata itself indi¬ 
cated its obligations to the Vishnu. The remainder of 
the fifth book is occupied with the description of the 
universe; and the same conformity with the Vishnu 
continues. 

This is only partially the case with the sixth book, 
which contains a variety of legends of a miscellaneous 
description, intended to illustrate the merit of worship- 



ping Vishnu. Some of them belong to the early stock; 
but some are, apparently, novel. The seventh book is, 
mostly, occupied with the legend of Prahlada. In the 
eighth, we have an account of the remaining Manwan- 
taras ; in which, as happening in the course of them, a 
variety of ancient legends are repeated, as the battle 
between the king of the elephants and an alligator, the 
churning of the ocean, and tire dwarf and fish Avataras. 
The ninth book narrates the dynasties of the Vaivas- 
wata Manwantara, or the princes of the solar and lunar 
races to the time of Krishna. 1 The particulars conform, 
generally, with those recorded in the Vishnu. 

The tenth book is the characteristic part of this 
Parana, and. the portion upon which its popularity is 
founded. It is appropriated entirely to the history of 
Krishna, which it narrates much in the same manner 
as the Vishnu, but in more detail; holding a middle 
place, however, between it and the extravagant prolixity 
with which the Hari Varnsa repeats the story. It is not 
necessary to particularize it further. It has been trans¬ 
lated into, perhaps, all the languages of India, and is 
a favourite work with all descriptions of people. 

I be eleventh book describes the destruction of'the 
Yaclavas and death of Krishna. Previous to the latter 
event, Krishna instructs Uddhava in the performance 
of the Yoga; a subject consigned, by the Vishnu, to 
the concluding pass ages. The narrative is much 

‘ A translation of the ninth, by Captain Fell, was published 
in Calcutta , in different numbers of the Monthly and Quarterly 
agazinc, * n 1823 and 1824. The second volume of Maurice’s 
Ancient History of Hindostan contains a translation, by Mr.Halhed, 

° ^ le ten ^ J book, made through the medium of a Persian version. 
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the same, but something more summary than that ot 
the Vishnu. The twelfth book continues the lines of 
the kings of the Kali age, prophetically, to a similar 
period as the Vishiiu, and gives a like account of the 
deterioration of all things and their final dissolution. 
Consistently with the subject of thePurana, the serpent 
Takshaka bites Parikshit, and he expires: and the work 
should terminate; or the close might be extended to the 
subsequent sacrifice of Janamejaya, lor the destruction 
of the whole serpent race. There is a rather awkwardly 
introduced description, however, of the arrangement 
of the Vedas and Purahas by Vyasa, and the .legend of 
Markahdeya’s interview with the infant Krishna, during 
a period of worldly dissolution. We then come to the 
end of the Bhagavata, in a series of encomiastic com¬ 
mendations of its own sanctity and efficacy to salvation. 

Mr. Colebrooke observes, of the Bhagavata Puraha: 
“I am, myself, inclined to adopt an opinion supported 
by many learned Hindus, who consider the celebrated 
Sri Bhagavata as the work of a grammarian [Bopadeva], 
supposed to have lived about six hundred years ago.” 1 
Colonel Vans Kennedy considers this an incautious 
admission; because “it is unquestionable that the number 
of the Purahas have been always held to be eighteen; 
but, in most of the Purahas, the names of the eighteen 
are enumerated, amongst which the Bhagavata is in¬ 
variably included; and, consequently, if it were com¬ 
posed only six hundred years ago, the others must be 


' As. Res., Vol. VIII., p. 467. * 


* Miscellaneous Essays , Yol. L, p. 104. 
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of an equally modern date .” 1 Some of them are, no 
doubt, more recent; but, as already remarked, no weight 
can be attached to the specification of the eighteen 
names; for they are always complete: each Purana 
enumerates all.* Which is the last? Which had the 
opportunity of naming its seventeen predecessors, and 
adding itself? The argument proves too much. There 
can be little doubt that the list has been inserted, upon 
the authority of tradition, either by some improving 
transcriber, or by the compiler of a work more recent 
than the eighteen genuine Purahas. The objection is 
also rebutted by the assertion, that there was another 
Parana to which the name applies, and which is still 
to be met with, the l)evf Bhagavata. 

For the authenticity of the Bhagavata is one of the 
few questions, affecting their sacred literature, which 
Hindu writers have ventured to discuss. The occasion 
is furnished by the text itself. In the fourth chapter 
of the first book, it is said that Vyusa arranged the 
Vedas, and divided them into four, and that he then 
compiled the ltihasa and Purahas, as a fifth Veda. The 
Vedas he gave to Paila and the rest; the Itihasa and 
Purahas, to Lomaharshaha, the father of Sfita . 2 Then, 


' Researches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient and 


Hindu Mythology, p. 155, note. 

‘ Book I., Chapter IV., 19-22, f 



* But see the editor’s second noto in p. L1V. infra, 
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reflecting that these works may not be accessible to 
women, Sudras, and mixed castes, he composed the 
Bharata, for the purpose of placing religious knowledge 
within their reach. Still, he felt dissatisfied, and wan¬ 
dered, in much perplexity, along the banks of the 
Saraswati, where his hermitage was situated, when 
Narad a paid him a visit. Having confided to him his 
secret and seemingly causeless dissatisfaction, Narada 
suggested that it arose from his not having sufficiently 
dwelt, in the works he had finished, upon the merit of 
worshipping Vasudeva. Vyasa at once admitted its 
truth, and found a remedy for his uneasiness in the 
composition of the Bhagavata, which he taught to Suka, 
his son. 1 Here, therefore, is the most positive assertion 
that the Bhagavata was composed subsequently to the 
Puranas, and given to a different pupil, and was not, 
therefore, one of the eighteen of which Romaharshana, 
the Siita, was, according to all concurrent testimonies, 
the depositary. Still,' the Bhagavata is named amongst 
the eighteen Puraiias, by the inspired authorities: and 
how can these incongruities be reconciled ? 

The principal point in dispute seems to have been 
started by an expression of Sridhara Swamin, a com¬ 
mentator on the Bh&gavata, who, somewhat incautiously, 
made the remark, that there was no reason to suspect 


1 Book I., 7, 8. 
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that, by the term Bhagavata, any other work than the 
subject of his labours was intended. This was, there¬ 
fore, an admission that some suspicions had been enter¬ 
tained of the correctness of the nomenclature, and that 
an opinion had been expressed, that the term belonged, 
not to the Sri Bhagavata, but to the Devi Bhagavata; 
to a Saiva, not a Vaislinava, composition. With whom 
doubts prevailed prior toSrfdharaSwamin, or by whom 
they were urged, does not appear; for, as far as we 
are aware, no works, anterior to his date, in which 
they are advanced have been met with. Subsequently, 
various tracts have been written on the subject. There 
are three in the library of the East India Company: 
the Dnrjana Mukha Chapetika, ‘A slap of the face for 
the vile’, by Ramairama; the Dnrjana Mukha Malm 
Chapetika,* ‘A great slap of the face for the wicked’, 
by Kasinatha Bhatta; and the Durjana Mukha Padma 
Paduka, ‘A slipper’ for the same part of the same per¬ 
sons, by a nameless disputant. The first maintains the 


authenticity of the Bhagavata; the second asserts, that 


* The postscript of this tract, has Durjana-nutkha-chapetikd, In the MS,, 
Professor Wilson has noted, that it is referred to, in the Durjam-mukha- 
podma+paduM, under a longer title, that given in the text. Burnouf— 
who, in the preface to the first volume of his Bhdgavata-purdna , has 
translated and annotated the three treatises named above-—remarks as 
follows on that reference: “Le traito auqael notre auteur fait allusion 
parait etre le ineme que celni quo j’ai place le troisiome, et qui est 
consacrd ton Rentier a prouver cette these, qne quand les Puranas par- 
lent du Bhagavata, c’ost le Devibhagavata quTls entendent designer, et 
non pas notre yri Bhagavata, qui fait autorite pour les Vaichnavas. 
Cependant le passage sur lequol povte la presente note nomine ce traite: 
Un grand sovfflet , etc. ; ce qui ferait snpposer qu’il existe deux traitea 
cle ce genre, dont l’un serait plus etendu quo Tautre, ot dont nons no 
possederions que le plus court, c’est-a*dire celui qui est traduit plus 
has.” P. LXXVII. 
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the Devi Bhagavata is the genuine Pur aria; and the 
third replies to the arguments of the first. There is, 
also, a work by Purushottama, entitled ‘Thirteen argu¬ 
ments for dispelling all doubts of the character of the 
Bh&gavata* (Bhhgavata swarupa vishaya sanka nirdsa 
trayodasa); whilst Balam Bhafta, a commentator on the 
Mitakshara, indulging in a dissertation on the meaning 
of the word Parana, adduces reasons for questioning 
the inspired origin of this Puraha. 

The chief arguments in favour of the authenticity 
of this Pur&ha are, the absence of any reason why 
Bopadeva, to whom it is attributed, should riot have 
put his own name to it; its being included in all lists 
of the Purahas, sometimes with circumstances that 
belong to no other Puraha; and its being admitted to 
be a Purana, and cited as authority, or made the sub¬ 
ject of comment, by writers of established reputation, 
of whom Sankara Acharya is one: and he lived long 
before Bopadeva. The reply to the first argument is 
rather feeble; the controversialists being unwilling, 
perhaps, to admit the real object, the promotion of new 
doctrines. It is, therefore, said, that Vyasa was an in¬ 
carnation of NarAyaha; and the purpose was to propi¬ 
tiate his favour. The insertion of a Bhagavata amongst 
the eighteen Purahas is acknowledged; but this, it is 
said, can be the Devi Bhagavata alone: for the circum¬ 
stances apply more correctly to it than to the-Vaishnava 
Bhagavata. Thus, a text is quoted, by Kasmatha, from 
a Puraha—he does not state which—that says, of the 
Bhagavata, that it contains eighteen thousand verses, 
twelve books, and three hundred and thirty-two chap- 
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ters. ' 5 Kasfnatha asserts that the chapters of the Sri 
Bhagavata are three hundred and thirty-five, and that 
the numbers apply, throughout, only to the Devi Bha- 
gavata. It is also said that the Bhagavata contains an 
account of the acquirement of holy knowledge by 
Hayagrfva; the particulars of the Saraswata Kalpa; a 
dialogue between Ambarisha and Suka; and that, it 
commences with the G&yatri, or, at least, a citation of 
it. These all apply to the Devi Bhagavata alone, except 
the last: but it also is more true of the Saiva than of 
the Vaishiiava work; for the latter has only one word 
of the Gayatri, dhimahi, ‘we meditate’; whilst the 
former to dhimahi adds, Yo hah prachodayat, ‘who 
may enlighten us.’ To the third argument it, is, in the 
first place, objected, that the citation of the Bhiigavata 
by modern writers is no test of its authenticity; and, 
with regard to the more ancient commentary of San¬ 
kara Acharya, it is asked, “Where is it?” Those who 
advocate the sanctity of the Bhagavata reply: “It was 
written in a difficult style, and became obsolete, and 
is lost.” “A very unsatisfactory plea”, retort their 
opponents; “for we still have the works of Sankara, 
several of which are quite as difficult as any in the 
Sanskrit language.” The existence of this comment, 
too, rests upon the authority of Madhwa or M&dha- 
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va,* who, in a commentary of his own, asserts that he 
has consulted eight others. Now, amongst, these is 
one by the monkey Hanumat; and, although a Hindu 
disputant may believe in the reality of such a composi¬ 
tion , yet we may receive its citation as a proof that 
Madhwa was not very scrupulous in the verification 
of his authorities. 

Jinere are other topics urged, in this controversy, 
"on both sides, some of which are simple enough, some 
arte ingenious: but the statement of the text is, of itself 
sufficient to show, that, according to the received opinion, 
of all the authorities, of the priority of the eighteen 
Puratias to the Bharata, it is impossible that the Sri 
Bhagavata, which is subsequent to the Bharata, should 
be of the number; and the evidence of style, the supe¬ 
riority of which to that of the Pur an as in general is 
admitted by the disputants, is also proof that it is the 
work of a different hand. Whether the Devi Bhaga¬ 
vata have a better title to be considered as an original 
composition of Vyasa, is equally questionable; but it 
cannot be doubted that the Sri Bhagavata is the prod net 
of uninspired erudition. There does not seem to be 
any other ground than tradition for ascribing it to 
Bopadeva the grammarian: but there is no reason to 
call the tradition in question. Bopadeva flourished at 
ihe court of Hemadri, Raja of Devagiri, Deogur or 


Dipwlutabad, and must, consequently, have lived prior 
to\he conquest of that principality by the Moham¬ 
medans, in the fourteenth century. The date of the 



* See Burnoufs edition of the Bhagavata -purana , Yol. I., Preface 
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twelfth century,'"' commonly assigned to him, is, pro¬ 
bably, correct, and is that of the Bhagavata Purana. 

6. Narad a or Naradiya Parana. “Where Narada has 
described the duties which were observed in the Bfihat 
Kalpa, that is called the Naradiya, having twenty-five 
thousand stanzas.” * 1 If the number of verses be here 
correctly stated, the Pur&na has not fallen into my 
hands. The copy I have analysed contains not many 
more than three thousand slokas. There is another 
work, which might be expected to be of greater extent, 
the JBfrhan Ndradfya or great Narada Parana; but this, 
according to the concurrence of three copies in my 
possession, and of five others in the Company’s library, 
contains but about three thousand five hundred verses. 
It may be doubted, therefore, if the Narada Parana of 
the Matsya exists. 2 

According to the Matsya, theNarada Purfiiia is related 

2 The description of Vishnu, translated by Colonel Vans 
Kennedy (Researches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient 
and Hindu Mythology, p. 200) from the Naradiya Parana, occurs 
in my copy of the British Naradiya. There is no Narada Purina 
in the East India Company’s library, though, as noticed in the 
text, several of the Brihan Naradiya. There is a copy of the 
Rukinangada Charitra, said to be a part of the $ri Narada Parana. 


* Buruouf -Bhdgavata-purdtia, Vol. [., Preface, p. LXIII., first note, 
and pp. XCVII. el set /.—would place Bopadeva in the second half of the 
thirteenth century. 

I follow the western and southern pandits in preferring Bopadeva to 
Vopadeva, as the name is ordinarily exhibited. 

Touching Bopadeva and Hemddri, see Dr. Aufrecitt's Catalog. Cod. 
Manuscript., &c., pp. 37 and 38. 
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by Narada, and gives an account of the Bfihat Kalpa. 
The Naradlya Parana is communicated, by Narada, to 
the Rishis at Naimisharatiya, on the Gomatf river. The 
Bfihan Naradlya is related to the same persons, at the 
same place, by Siita, as it was told by Narada to Sanat- 
kumara. Possibly, the term Bfihat may have been sug¬ 
gested by the specification which is given in theMatsya: 
but there is no description, in it, of any particular Kalpa 
or day of Brahma. 

From a' cursory examination of these Pur&nas it is 
very evident that they have no conformity to the defini¬ 
tion of a Parana, and that both are seetarial and modern 
compilations, intended to support the doctrine ofBbakti 
or faith in Vishnu. With this view, they have collected 
a variety of prayers addressed to one or other form of 
that divinity; a number of observances and holydays 
connected with his adoration; and different, legends, 
some, perhaps, of an early, others of a more recent, 
date, illustrative of the efficacy of devotion to Hari. 
Thus, in the Narada, we have the stories ofDhruva 
and Prahlada; the latter told in the words of the Vishnu: 
whilst the second portion of it is occupied with a legend 
of Mobil u, the will-born daughter of a king called Ruk- 
mangada; beguiled by whom, the king offers to perform 
for her whatever she may desire. She calls upon him 
either to violate the rule of fasting on the eleventh day 
of the fortnight, a day sacred to Vishnu, or to put his 
son to death; and he kills his son, as the lesser sin of 
the two. This shows the spirit of the work. Its date 
may also be inferred from its tenor; as such monstrous 
extravagancies in praise of Bhakti are, certainly, of mo¬ 
dern origin. One limit it furnishes, itself; for it refers 




to Suka and Parikshit, the interlocutors of the Bhaga- 
vat-a; and it is,, consequently, subsequent to the date 
of that Parana. It is, probably, considerably later; for 
it affords evidence that it was written after India was 
in the hands of the Mohammedans. In the concluding 
passage it is said: “Let not this Parana be repeated in 
the presence of the ‘killers of cows’ and contemners 
of the gods." It is, possibly , a compilation of the six¬ 
teenth or seventeenth century. 

The Bfihan Naradlya is a work of the same tenor 
and time. It contains little else than panegyrical prayers 
addressed to Vishnu, and injunctions to observe various 
rites, and keep holy certain seasons, in honour of him. 
The earlier legends introduced are the birth of M-ir- 
kahdeya, the destruction ofSagara’s sons, and the dwarf 
Avatara; but they are subservient to the design of the 
whole, and are rendered occasions for praising Na~ 
rayaha. Others, illustrating the efficacy of certain 
Vaishfiava observances, are puerile inventions, wholly 
foreign to the more ancient system of Paur/mik fiction. 
There is no attempt at cosmogony, or patriarchal or 
regal genealogy. It is possible that these topics may 
be treated of in the missing stanzas :lh.Vt it seems more 
likely that the Narad a Parana of thefts has little in 
common with the works to which its name is applied 
in Bengal and Hindusthan. 

7. Markartda or Markahdeya Puraha. “ That Parana, 
in which, commencing with the story of the birds that 
were acquainted with right and wrong, everything is 
narrated fully by Markahdeya, as it was explained by 
holy sages, in reply to the question of the Muni, is 
called the M&rkahdeya, containing nine thousand ver- 
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ses.” 1 This is so called from its being, in the first in¬ 


stance, narrated by MarkarideyaMuni, and, in the second 
place, by certain fabulous birds; thus far agreeing with 
the account given of it in the Matsya. That, as well 
as other authorities, specify its containing nine thousand 
stanzas; but my copy closes with a verse affirming that 
the number of verses recited by the Muni was six thou¬ 
sand nine hundred; and a copy in the East India Com¬ 
pany’s library has a similar specification. The termi¬ 
nation is, however, somewhat abrupt; and there is no 
reason why the subject with which it ends should not 
have been carried on further. One copy in the Com¬ 
pany’s library, indeed, belonging to the Guicowar’s 
collection, states, at the close, that it is the end of the 
first KhaMa or section. If the Parana was ever com¬ 
pleted, the remaining portion of it appears to be lost.* 
Jaimini, the pupil of Vyasa, applies to Markarideya 
to be made acquainted with the nature of VAsudeva, 
and for an explanation of some of the incidents de¬ 
scribed in the Mab&bharata; with the ambrosia of -which 
divine poem, Vy&sa, he declares, has watered the whole 
world: a reference which establishes the priority of the 
Bharata to the Markarideya Puraria, however incom- 

it 
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* See the Rev. Krishnamohan Banerjea's edition of the Mdrkan&eya- 
purwia , Introduction, pp. 26, 31, and 32. 

t Two MSS. of the Matiya-purdAa , out of four within my reach, omit 
the second and third lines. The other two give the second as follows: 



















patible this may be with the tradition, that, having 
finished the Pur ah as, Vyasa wrote the poem.* 


Markahdeya excuses himself, saying he has a religious 
rite to perform; and he refers Jaimini to some very 
sapient birds who reside in the Vindhya mountains; 
birds of a celestial origin, found, when just born, by 
the Muni Satnika, on the field of Kurukshetra, and 
brought up, by him, along with his scholars: in conse¬ 
quence of which, and by virtue of their heavenly descent, 
they became profoundly versed in the Vedas and a 
knowledge of spiritual truth. This machinery is bor¬ 
rowed from the Mahabharata, with some embellishment. 
Jaimini, accordingly, has recourse to the birds, PingAk- 
sha and his brethren, and puts to them the questions 
he had asked of the Muni: “Why was Vasudeva born 
as a mortal? How was it that, Draupadi was the wife 
of the five Pandas? Why did Baladeva do penance 
for Brahmamcicle? And why were the children of 
Draupadi destroyed, when they had Krishna and Ar- 
juna to defend them?” The answers to these inquiries 
occupy a number of chapters, and form a sort of supple- 

* In Lis account of the MdrkaMeya-purdda , Professor Banerjea says*. 
“We cannot help noticing, in this place, the dignity imputed to the 
work under review. It is classed in the same category with the Vedas, 
and described as an immediate product from Brahma s mouth. Although 
a Purana, it is not attributed to Vyasa, whom other $astras consider as 
the author of all works bearing that title. The MarkaAdeya, however, 
does not acknowledge him as its composer, editor, or compiler. It claims 
equal honour, in this respect, with the Vedas themselves.” 

A gain, with reference to the list spoken of in pp. XXIII. and XLV., supra : 
“As far as we have seen .Bengal Manuscripts, the Markanfleya presents a 
singular exception to this hackneyed enumeration of the eighteen Puraiias, 
and the celebration of Vyasa’s name as the author of them all. The 
Maithila manuscripts* as they are commonly called, are not so chasto.” 
Ibid., Preface, pp. 15 and 16. 
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ment to the Mahubharata: supplying, partly by inven¬ 
tion, perhaps, and partly by reference to equally ancient 
authorities, the blanks left in some of its narrations. 

Legends of Vritrasura’s death, Baladeva’s penance, 
Harisehandra’s elevation to heaven, and the quarrel 
between Vasishtha and Viswamitra. are followed by a 
discussion respecting birth, death, and sin; which leads 
to a more extended description of the different hells 
than is found in other PurAfi as. The account of creation 
which is contained in this work is repeated, by the 
birds, after Markandeya’s account of it to Kraushtuki, 
and is confined to the origin of the Vedas and patri¬ 
archal families, amongst whom are new characters, as 
Puhsaha and his wife MArshti, and their descendants; 
allegorical personages, representing intolerable iniquity 
and its consequences. There is then a description of 
the world, with, as usual to this Puraha, several singu¬ 
larities, some of which are noticed in the following 
pages. This being the state of the world in the SwA- 
yambhuva Manwantara, an account of the other Man- 
wantaras succeeds, in which the births of the Manus, 
and a number of other particulars, are peculiar to this 
work. 1 he present or Vaivaswata Manwantara is very 
briefly passed over; but the next, the first of the future 
Manwantaras, contains the long episodical narrative of 
the actions of the goddess DurgA, which is the especial 
boast of this Parana, and is the text-book of the wor¬ 
shippers of Kali, ChaiicH, or Durga, in Bengal. It is 
the Chandl Patha, or DurgA MAhAtmya, in which the 
victories of the goddess over different, evil beings or 
Asuras are detailed with considerable power and spirit. 
It is read daily in the temples of Durga, and furnishes 



the pomp and circumstance of the great festival of Ben¬ 
gal, the DurgApvtjA, or public worship of that goddess. 1 


After the account of the Manwantaras is completed, 
there follows a series of legends, some new, some old, 
relating to the Sun and his posterity; continued to Vai- 
vaswata Manu and his sons, and their immediate des¬ 
cendants: terminating with Dama, the son of Narish- 
yanta. 1 * 3 Of most of the persons noticed the work nar¬ 
rates particulars not found elsewhere. 

This PurAna has a character different from that of 
all the others. It has nothing of a sectarial spirit, little 
of a religious tone; rarely inserting prayers and invo¬ 
cations to any deity; and such as are inserted are brief 
and moderate. It deals little in precepts, ceremonial 
or moral. Its leading feature is narrative; and it pre¬ 
sents an uninterrupted succession of legends, most of 
which, when ancient, are embellished with new circum¬ 
stances, and, when new, partake so far of the spirit of 
the old, that they are disinterested creations of the 
imagination, having no particular motive, being de¬ 
signed to recommend no special doctrine or obser¬ 
vance. Whether they are deriv ed from any other source, 
or whether they are original inventions, it is not pos¬ 
sible to ascertain. They are, most probably, for the 
greater .part* at least, original : and the whole has been 
narrated in the compiler’s own manner: a manner 
superior to that of the Pur Anas in general, with ex¬ 
ception of the BhAgavata. 


1 A translation into English, by a Madras Pandit, Kavali Ven¬ 

kata Riunaswamin, was published at Calcutta, in 1828. 

3 See Vishnu Parana, Book IV., Chapter 1. 
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It is not easy to conjecture a date for this Parana. 
It is subsequent to the Mahabharata: but how long 
subsequent, is doubtful. It is, unquestionably, more 
ancient than such works as the Brahma, Padma, and 
Naradfya Poranas; and its freedom from sectarial bias 
is a reason for supposing it anterior to the Bhagavata. 
At the same time, its partial conformity to the defini¬ 
tion of a Parana, and the tenor of the additions which 
it has made to received legends and traditions, indicate 
a not very remote age; and, in the absence of any guide 
to a more positive conclusion, it may, conjeeturally, 
be placed in the ninth or tenth century. 

8. Agni Parana. “That Parana which describes the 
occurrences of the IsanaKalpa, and was related by Agni 
to Vasishtha, is called the Agneya. It consists of six¬ 
teen thousand stanzas.” 1 The Agni or Agneya Purana 
derives its name from its having being communicated, 
originally, by Agni, the deity of fix*e, to the Muni Va¬ 
sishtha, for the purpose of instructing him in the two¬ 
fold knowledge of Brahma. 2 By him it was taught to 
Vyasa, who imparted it to Siita; and the latter is re¬ 
presented as repeating it to the Rishis at Naimisha- 
ranya. Its contents are variously specified as sixteen 
thousand,fifteen thousand, or fourteen thousand, stanzas. 
The two copies which were employed by me contain 
about fifteen thousand slokas. There are two, in the 
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3 See Book VI., Chapter % 






Company’s library, which do not extend beyond twelve 
thousand verses; but they are, in many other respects, 
different from mine. One of them was written at Agra, 
in the. reign of Akbar, in A. D. 1589. 

The Agni Pim'u'ia, in the form in which it has been 
obtained in Bengal arid at Benares, presents a striking 
contrast to the Markarideya. It may be doubted if a 
single line of it is original. Averv great proportion 
of it may be traced to other sources; and a more care¬ 
ful collation—if the task was worth the time it would 
require—would probably discover the remainder. 

The early chapters of this Puraria 1 describe the 
Avataras, and, in those of Rama and Krishria, avowedly 
follow theRamayaria and Malt abhttrata. A considerable 
portion is then appropriated to instructions for the per¬ 
formance of religious ceremonies; many of which belong 
to the Tantrika ritual, and are, apparently, transcribed 
from the principal authorities of that system. Some 
belong to mystical forms of Saiva worship, little known 
in Hindusthan, though, perhaps, still practised in the 
south. One of these is the Dfkslia or initiation of a 
novice; by which, with numerous ceremonies and in¬ 
vocations, in which the mysterious monosyllables of 
the Tantras are constantly repeated, the disciple is 
transformed into a living personation of Siva, arid re¬ 
ceives, in that capacity, the homage of his Guru. Inter- 

1 Analysis of the Agni Parana: Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, March, 1832.* I have there stated, incorrectly, that 
the Agni is a Yaislniava Puraiia. It is one of the Tainasa or 
Saiva class, as mentioned above, 

See Professor Wilson’s collected works, Yol. III. 
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spewed with these are chapters descriptive of the earth 
and of the universe, which are the same as those of 
the Vishnu Parana; and Mahatmyas or legends of holy 
places, particularly of Gay&. Chapters on the duties 
of kings and on the art of war then occur, which have 
the appearance of being extracted from some older 
work, as is, undoubtedly, the chapter on judicature,* 
which follows them, and which is the same as the text 
of the Mitakshara. Subsequent to these we have an 
account of the distribution and arrangement of the 
Vedas and Purahas, which is little else than an abridg¬ 
ment of the Vishnu; and, in a chapter on gifts, we have 
a description of the Purahas, which is precisely the 
same, and in the same situation, as the similar subject 
in the Matsya Purana. The genealogical chapters are 
meagre lists, differing, in a few respects, from those 
commonly received, as hereafter noticed, but unaccom¬ 
panied by any particulars such as those recorded or 
invented in the Markahdeya. The next subject is medi¬ 
cine, compiled, avowedly, but injudiciously, from the 
Sausruta. A series of chapters on the mystic worship 
of Siva and Devi follows; and the work winds up with 
treatises on rhetoric,, prosody, and grammar, according 
to the Sutras of Pingala and Pah ini. 

The cyclopiedical character of the Agni Puraiia, as 
it is now described, excludes it from any legitimate 
claims to be regarded as a Parana, and proves that its 

# According to Dr. Aofrecht: “Haec pars, paucis inntatis et additis, 
ex Yajnavalkyae legum codice clesunita est.” Then follows “Rigvidhanam, 
i. 6., lligvedi byrnni sive distich a ad varias superstitiones adhibenda. 
llaec pars e Kigvidhana liheilo, qui et ipse serae originis indicia pme so 
fert excerpta est, inultique versus ad literam cum jllo consentiunt.” 
Catalog, Cod Manuscript, &c., p. 7. 
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origin cannot be very remote. It is subsequent to the 
Jtihasas, to the chief works on grammar, rhetoric, and 
medicine, and to the introduction of the T&ntrika 
worship of Devi. When this latter took place, is yet 
far from determined; but there is every probability 
that it dates long after the beginning of our era. The 
materials of the Agni Parana are, however, no doubt, 
of some antiquity. The medicine of Susrnta is con¬ 
siderably older than the ninth century; and the gram¬ 
mar of Panini probably precedes Christianity. The 
chapters on archery and arms, and on regal adminis¬ 
tration, are also distinguished by an entirely Hindu 
character, and must have been written long anterior 
to the Mohammedan invasion. So far the Agni Panina 
is valuable, as embodying and preserving relics of 
antiquity, although compiled at a more recent date. 

Colonel Wilford 1 has made great use of a list of 
kings derived from an appendix to the Agni Puraria, 
which professes to be the sixty-third or last section. 
As he observes, it is seldom found annexed to the 
Puraiia. I have never met with it, and doubt its ever 
having formed any part of the original compilation. 
It would appear, from Colonel Wilfovd's remarks, that, 
this list notices Mohammed as the institutor of an era: 
but his account of this is not very distinct. He men¬ 
tions, explicitly, however, that the list speaks of Sali- 
vahana and Vikramaditya: and this is quite sufficient 
to establish its character. The compilers of thePuranas 
were not such bunglers as to bring within their ehro- 


1 Essay on Vikuumulitya and Salivahana: As. Res., Vol. IX., 


p. 131. 
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oology so well known a personage as Vikramaditya. 
There are, in all parts of India, various compilations 
ascribed to the Puratias, which never formed any por¬ 
tion of their contents, and which, although offering, 
sometimes, useful local information, and valuable as 
preserving popular traditions, are not, injustice, to be 
confounded with the Paninas, so as to cause them to 
be charged with even more serious errors and ana¬ 
chronisms than those of which they are guilty. 

The two copies of this work in the library of the 
East India Company appropriate the first half to a 
description of the ordinary and occasional observances 
of the Hindus, interspersed with a few legends. The 
latter half treats exclusively of the history of Kama. 

9. BhavishyaPurana. “ThePurana in whichBrahina, 
having described the greatness of the sun, explained to 
Manu the existence of the world, and the characters 
of all created things, in the course of the AghoraKalpa, 
that is called the Bhavishya; the stories being, for the 
most part, the events of a future period. It contains 
fourteen thousand five hundred stanzas.” 1 ThisPuraha, 
as the name implies, should be a book of prophecies, 
foretelling what will he (bbavishyati), as the Matsya 
Purana intimates. Whether such a work exists, is 
doubtful. I he copies, which appear to be entire, and 
of which there are three in the library of the East 
India Company, agreeing, in their contents, with two 
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in my possession, contain about seven thousand stan¬ 
zas. There is another work, entitled the Bhavishyot- 
tara, as if it was a continuation or supplement of the 
former, containing, also, about seven thousand verses: 
but the subjects of both these works are but to a very 
imperfect degree analogous to those to which the Mat- 
sya alludes. 1 

The Bhavishya Parana, as 1 have it, is a work in a 
hundred and twenty-six short, chapters, repeated by 
Sumantu to Satanika, a king of the Paiidu family. He 
notices, however, its having originated with Swayambhu 
or Brahma, and describes it as consisting of five parts; 
four dedicated, it should seem, to as many deities, as 
they are termed, Brahma, Vaishiiava, Saiva, and Twash- 
tra; whilst the fifth is the Pratisarga or repeated cre¬ 
ation. Possibly, the first part only may have coflae 
into my hands; although it does not so appear by the 
manuscript. 

Whatever it may be, the work in question is not a 
Parana. The first portion, indeed, treats of creation; 
but it is little else than a transcript of the words of 
the first chapter of Manu. The rest is entirely a manual 
of religious rites and ceremonies. It explains the ten 
Samskaras or initiatory rites; the performance of the 
Sandhya; the reverence to be shown to a Guru; the 
duties of the different Asramas and castes; and enjoins 
a number of Yratas or observances of fasting and the 


1 Colonel Vans Kennedy states that he bad “not been able 
to procure the Bhavishya Puraiia, nor even to obtain any account 
of its contents.” Researches into the Nature and Affinity of 
Ancient and Hindu Mythology, p. 153. note. 
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like, appropriate to different lunar days. A few legends 
enliven the series of precepts. That of the sage Chva- 
vanais told at considerable length, taken, chiefly, from 
theMahabharata. TheNiga Panchamf, or fifth lunation 
sacred to the serpent-gods, gives rise to a description 
of different sorts of snakes. After these, which occupy 
about one third of the chapters, the remainder of them 
Conform, in subject, to one of the topics referred to by 
the Matsya. They chiefly represent conversations be¬ 
tween Krishna, his son Samba,—who had become a leper 
by the curse of Durvasas,—Vasishiha, Narada, and 
Vyasa, upon the power and glory of the Sun, and the 
manner in which he is to he worshipped. There is 
some curious matter in the last chapters, relating to 
the Magas, silent worshippers of the sun, from Saka- 
dwipa; as if the compiler had adopted the Persian term 
Magh, and connected the fire-worshippers of Iran with 
those of India. This is a subject, however, that requires 
further investigation. 

The Bhavishyottara is, equally with the preceding, 
a sort of manual of religious offices; the greater portion 
being appropriated to Vratas, and the remainder, to 
the forms and circumstances with which gifts are to 
be presented. Many of the ceremonies are obsolete, 
or are observed in a different maimer, as the Ratha- 
yatra or car-festival, and the Madanotsava or festival 
of spring. The descriptions of these throw some light 
upon the public condition of the Hindu religion at a 
period probably prior to the Mohammedan conquest. 
The different ceremonies are illustrated by legends, 
which are, sometimes, ancient; as, for instance, the de¬ 
struction of the god of love by Siva, and his thence 
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part of the contents of the Kasi Khahcla anterior to 
the first attack upon Benares by Mahmud of Ghizni. 
The EastKhahcla .alone contains fifteen tiiou,sand stanzas. 

Another considerable work ascribed, in Upper India, 
to the Skanda, Purafia, is the Utkala Khahcla. giving 
an account of the holiness of Orissa, and the Ksbetra 
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of Punishottama or Jagaanatha, ’.Hie same,.vicinage 
is the site of temples, obccSppf g/telt magai|ieeiJee and 

'i 6: -bi..,,- LJi. _ ♦ .1. 
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extent^ dedicated to Siva, as Bhuvaneswara, wliach Wimi 
forms an excuse for attaching an account of a ¥aish- 


•nava Tirtha to an eminently Same Pur&na. There can 


II 


be little doubt, however,■, .tjgvfcthe Utkala Khafida is 


unwarrantably included anremgst the progeny of, the 
parent work. Besides" these, there is a BfaKniotthra 
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Khahcla, a Reva Ehahda, a Siva Rahasya Khahcla, a 
JBiinavat Kbahcia, and others. Of the SaiiVhitas the 
chief are the ^-Sufa'' Samhita, : Sah^fcumtev S&ihlutck, 
Saura Sanihita, aiid' f -Kapila'.'B<iBiMt4: there vote several 
other works denotninated Sarhliitas. The Mahatmyas 
are tttorc numeroi is still , 1 According to the Scita San’t- 
hita, as qiioted by Uoioriel Vans Kennedy, *.■ the Skai tda 
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searches, into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient and Hindu. My* 
thology, Appendix B; 

1 la a. list of reputed' portionsof the Skanda■ Parana.m -ih6 
possession of my friend, Mb'tv' it BfoWn, of. the Civil Service of 
Madras, tlie Samhitas are seven, the Khaiuia^ twelve, besides 
parts denominated oHtd, Italpa, Sto'tra. Ac. In the collection of 
Colonel Maekej^iO, .amongst the Mahatmyas, :ihirfcy-oix are said 
id belong to the ; : 'Skjancla Puniiia, Yol/'L, {0-#, . In the' library 
at the India HddsO are two SfludVllas, tiny Suta and Sunatkuiinmi, 
fourteen Khan das, add ' twelve . Maliatinyas.' 

* ^searches;..!Ato the.:.""Nature -and Affinity' of''Ancient and 
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The Matsya Puraha, it will he .See*.,,even 
brief sketch of its contents, is a miscellaneous compt- 


lation, but including, in its contents, the elements of a 




genuine Panina. At the same time, it is of too mixed 




a character to be considered as a genuine work of the 


ip 




Pauraihk class; and, upon examining it carefully, it 
may be suspected that it is indebted to various works, 
not only for its matter, but for its words. The genea¬ 
logical and historical chapters are much the same as 
those of the Vishnu; and many chapters, as those on 
the Pitns and Sr&ddhas, are precisely the same as those 
of the Srishti Khaftd a of the Padma P uran a. It has drawn 
largely also from the Mahabhiirata. Amongst other 
instances, it is sufficient to quote the story of Savitrt, 
tlie devoted wife of Satyavat, which is given in the 
Matsya in the same manner, but considerably abridged. 

Although a Saiva work, it is not ataIumvaIv uni ■> 11 .1 
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Although a ^aiva work, it is not exclusively so; and 
it. has not such sectarial absurdities as the Kurina and 
Linga. It is a composition of considerable interest; 
but, if it, has extracted its materials from the Padma,- 


which it alsci quotes on one occasion, the specification 
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of the ripapiiraiias,^—it is subsequent to that work, and, 
therefore, not very ancient. 
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17. Ghmula Parana. “That which Vishnu recited 




m the GaruOa Kalpa, relating, chiefly, to the birth of 
Garuda fromVinata, is here called the Garuda Parana; 


and in it there are read nineteen thousand'verses.”‘ 
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seems to be the more ordinary reading. 
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derived, from it The . . v 

nuiy be thus attached to the uon-existent original, and 
die advantage - that has been taken of its absence to 
compile a variety of iinauthentic 'fragments, have given 
to the Brahmanda, Skanda, and Padma, accpMing Jo 
Colonel Wilford. the character of being “the Ptirahas 
of thieves or imposiors.” 3 This is not applicable to 
I tie Padma, which, as above shown, occurs entire and 
•he same in various parts of India. The imposition of 
which the other two are made the vehicles can deceive 
no one; as the purpose of the particular le< 1 
always too obvious to leave any doubt o f ’ f “ 

Copies of what profess to be the entii 
Puraha are sometimes, though I’are” 
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and twenty-four chapters, the li 
and the whole containing about me, 
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stanzas assigned to the Parana. The first 
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2 -As..- Res., VoL VIII.; p# 252.. 
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are: 1. The Sanatkumira, 2. Nirasiinha,* 3. Naradfya, 

4. Siva, 5. Durvisasa, 6. K&pila, 7. Minaya, 8. Ausa- 
nasa, 1). Vanina, 10. Kalikh, 11. Samba, ,12. Nandi, 
13. Saura, 14. Pirisara, 15. Aditya, 16. Mnheswara, 
17. Bliagavata, 18. Visishtha. The Matsya observes, 
of the second, that "it is named in the Padma Purina, f 
and contains eighteen thousand verses. The Nandi it 
calls Nandi, and says, that Kirttikeya , tells, in it, the 
story of Nandi, t A rather different list is given in the 
Bevi Khahda; or: 1. Sanatkumira, 2. Nirasimha, 

•3. Nandi, 4. Sivadharma. 5. Dauryisasa, 6. Bhavishya, 
related by Nirada or Niradfya, 7. Kapila, 8. Minay?*, 

9. Aus#nasa, 10. Brahmihda, 11. Virduia, 12. Kiliki, 
13. Miheswara, 14. Samba, 15. Saura, 16, Pirisara, 
17. Bhigavata, 18. Kanrma. These authorities, how¬ 
ever, are of questionable weight; having in vie v, no 
doubt, the pretensions of the Devi Bhigavata to be 
considered as the authentic Bhigavata. tV l- 

Of these ITpapurinas few aye to be procured, 
in my possession are the Siva, considered as distinct 
from the Yiyu, the jviliki, and, perhaps, one of the 
Niradiyas, as noticed above. 1 have, also, three of the 
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* Fop. an account oft) te’NamriMa-purdiia, see Prof* Aufwht> Catalog. 
Cod. Manuscript^ &c., pp, and 83. iV; 

f In the Reod-mahdtmya, it is thus spoken of; 
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Three of the 1, 


0. L, copies of the Mateya~purMa mention, besides 
1 the Nantfd. the &dmba and the Aditya; while one 


the Naratiihjm and me iyanua } ine munuu, *u»u wo wjpv 3 yu» 

copy ouiits the Sdmtm. It seems that the''Oxford MS. omits the Aditya. 
See Prof, Aiifrocht’a Catalog , Cod. Manuscript,, 4c., p. 40, 
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times, places., and things, dedicated to him ; the delusion 



of Brahma and Vishnu by the Linga ; the rewards of 




offering flowers and the like to aLinga; rules for various 



observances in honour of Mahadeva: the mode of prac¬ 
tising the Yoga; the glory of Benares and other Saiva 
Tirthas; and the perfection of the objects of life- by 
union with Maheswara. These subjects are illustrated, 
in the first part, with very few legends; but the second 
is made up, almost wholly, of Saiva stories, as the 
defeat of Tvipurhstira; the sacrifice of Daksha; the 
births of Kafttikeya and Gahesa, (the, sons of Siva), and 
Nandi and BhfingaHti (his attendants'), and others; 
together with descriptions of Benares and otlieivpl'accs 
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of pilgrimage, and rides for observing; svfch festivals 
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as the pivafitri. This work is a Saiva manual, not a 


Pi raria. 
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The Kfdikd Parana contains about nine thousand 
stanzas, in ninety-eight chapters, and is the only work 
of the series dedicated to recommend the worship of 
the bride of Siva, in one or other of her manifold forms, 
as GirijA, Devi, Bhadrakali, Kali,Mahiimaya. If belongs, 
therefore, to the Sdkta modification of Hindu belief, 
or the worship of the female powers of the deities. 
The influence of this worship shows itself in the very 
first p:ages of the work, which relate the incestuous 
passion of Brahma for his daughter Samlhya, in a strain 
that has nothing analogous to it in the Vayu, Linga, 
or Siva Purahas. 

The marriage of Siva and Pdrvati is a subject early 
described, with the Sacrifice of Daksha, and the death 
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of’Satf. And this work is authority for Siva’s carrying 
the dead body about the world, and the origin of the 
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irk has been very industriously 
' - idff* 

s of the following pages 
iag will sufficiently show, 
s, the Vishnu most closely eon- 
on of a Pancha- laksharia Puniiia, 
of five Specified topics. It eom- 
infused a por- 
ieous and sect aria i matter, it has done so 
and with judgment, and has not suffered 
religious /cal to transport it into 
from the prescribed, path. The 
it has inserted are few, and are 
so that they do not distract the 
—— 



ected vvith i,his narrative, no story is known upon 
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Xhe second book opens with a continuation of the 
kings of the first Manwahtara; .amongst whom, Bharata 
is Said to have given a name to India, called, after him, 
Bharata-varsha. This leads to a detail of the geogra¬ 
phical system of the Pimuias, with mount Mem, the 
se ven circular continents, and their surrounding oceans, 
to the limits of the world; all of which are mythologi¬ 
cal fictions, in which there is little reason to imagine 
that any topographical truths are concealed. With 
regard to Bharata or India, the case is different. The 
mountains and rivers which are named are readily 
verifiable; and the cities and nations that are parti¬ 
cularized may, also, in many instances, be proved to 
have had a real existence.- The list is not a very long 
one, in the Vishnu Parana, and is, probably, abridged 
from some more ample detail, like that which the Ma¬ 
li abhfcrata affords, and which, in the hope of supply¬ 
ing information with respect to a subject yet iinper- 
fectly investigated, the ancient political condition of 
India, I have inserted and elucidated. 

The description which this book also contains of 
the planetary and other spheres, is equally mythologi¬ 
cal, although occasionally presenting practical details 
and notions in which there is an approach to accuracy. 

I he concluding legend of Bharata—in his former life, 
the king so named, but now a Brahman, who acquires 
true wisdom, and thereby attains liberation—is, pal¬ 
pably an invention of the compiler, and is peculiar to 
this Parana. 

Ihe arrangement, of the Vedas and other writings 
considered sacred by the Hindus,-being, in fact, the 
authorities of their religious rites and belief,—which is 
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sputably genuine text of the 

r _>dkly prominent in the Maha- 

mtradictorily described there. The 
usually performs is that of a mere mortal ; 
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deiieiencies under 
, w „ i ., ( u, t , w .,gal ( U&aJofmi S - 
• The documents to which Wilfred* 1 
o be, in great part, fabrications, and, 
were mixed up with so much loose and 
l matter, and so overwhelmed with 
igance of speculation, that liis citations need to 
'*% and skilfully sifted, before they can be 
y employed. The descriptions of Ward* are 

» ured by his prejudices to be. implicitly 
d they are also derived, in a great 
y from the oral or written communications of 
1 i pandits, who are not', in general, very deeply 
it the authorities of their mythology.' The ac¬ 
counts of Polier" were, in like maun iected from 
(juestidhable sources; and his hfythohjgic des ludous 
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ly invented for the Occasion, which renders the 
i cat ion worse than useless, except in the hands of 
1 distinguish I he pure metal from the alloy, 
authorities to which Maurice, Faber, and 




i ektflusively trusted, in their description 
Huidu inythoJo^-pand it is:j|Q marvel thattfcere 
'• ^ave :m utter confounding _ of good and' 
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their selection oi materials, ahd an inextricable 
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The verses referred to are as follows *. 
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At the end of Ratiiagarbha’s eomirientary we read: 

TF*rei ^pnr^tr^T^rfl[fTfqf 

fa «fa ^ffafar: I 


tot fic? ti^t: ii 

TOOFVt# fP#t rffFrrcftra: 
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t A new 






^*nh»ncW by the brief tM obscure 
en it is treated. On such occasions, 1 
b aid from the.commentary.- Butitispos- 
hat I may have, sometimes, misapprehended and 
misrepresented the original; and it is, also, possible 
that I may have, sometimes failed to express. its pur¬ 
port with sufficient precision to have made it intelligible 
1 trust, however, that this will not often he the case, 
and that the translation of the Vishnu Parana will be 
of ser vice and of interest to the few who, in these times 
of utilitarian selfishness. coirfiictmir oninion. n:i,i rv vi- 
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for their thoughts in the tranquil Contemplation of 
those yet living pictures of the ancient world which 
are exhibited by the literature and mythology of the 
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mdeva: \m existence before crea- 
>»$. Description of Pradhana or the 
things. Cosmogony. Of Prakfita or ma- 
time; of the active cause. Development of 
1 Tanmatras; elements; objects of 


f the mundane egg. Vishnu the same as 
or, Vishnu the preserver, Iludra the de- 






Measure of tirtie, % Moments or Ka&hthas, . 

fortnight, month, year, divine year: Y\xgm or ages: Mahay uga 
or great age: day of Brahma: periods of the Manus; a Man- 
>vantira: night of Brahma and destruction of the- world: a year 
of Brahma; his life: a. Kalpa: a Parardha: the past or Pddma 
Kalpa: the present or Viiraha. 
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Production ojf tbe; miM-bom sons of Brobind; 
of Sawtmlana and others; of Rudra ami -the 
r the Manu Swajambhuva. and. hie wiftr&tfa- 
'aughters of Dakalm. and their 
The progeny of Dhartna and 
n of -worlda"- and different 
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FEB. VIII. 

Rudras: their wives and 

children. Bhrigo Account of Sri iu < 

junction with Viybmi. (Sacrifice of Daksba.) 
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CHAPTER XI. 
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,, the son of Cttanapadu: he. is unkindly treated 

•second wife: applies to his mother: her advice-: 
engage in religious exercises: sees the seven 
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XI 
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bruva. Legend of Vena: his impiety: he is put, to 
ie Eishis. Anarchy ensues. The production of 
d Pfifhu: the latter the first king. The origin of 
1 Magadha: they enumerate the duties of kings. 

In* authority: ho levels 


•Is Earth to ac 


called, after him, 
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Prithivi: typified as a cow. 
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CHAPTER XIV. • ' 


Descendants of Priihu. Legend of the IVaobetasas,: they are de¬ 
sired, by their father, to multiply mankind, by worshipping 
Vishnu': they plunge, into the sea, and meditate on and praise 
him: he appears, and grants their wishes. 
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>h. ‘Mount Menu its extent and boundaries. Extent 
♦ Groves/lakes, an| branches ot'Meru. Cities of the 
fn *6rniB of Vishnu worshinDed in different 




d in different 
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CHAPTER III. ' 


ns: principal rivals and mountains of Bbn.rn.ta. 


Bescription of Bharata - varsha: extent: chief- immntains; nine 


'iis, especially 
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principal nations: superiority over other.VarshAs, 
as Ihe seat of religious acts. (Topographical lists.) 

CHAPTER IV. 

divisions, mountains, rivers, and inhabitants of 



‘ *- >w *P as ) v * z -> Plaksha, Salmala. Kusa, Knrancha, Siika, 






works in tbe iiol*is. and is pressed, as a palankin4>eat^r, for 

K n of Sauvira: rebuked for his awkwardness: his reply: 
< i between ban and the king. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

1 )i alogu e con tin u ed. Eharata expounds the nature of existence, 
tlie end of life, and the identification of individual with uni- 
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CHAPTER XV, i| 

Ihjarata relates; the story of .Hihim and Nidrigha. % 
pupil of the former, becomes a prince, and Is 
preceptor, who explains to lum the principles of v 
departs. 
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Dwapara age. List of i 


every 


Manuv His successors/ 'with 'the divinities, &e„ of 
tiv<; periods. Appear; nico of Tishuu in each of the 

PTEE HI. 

.•e< , ■ 'M^v , . 

portions, by a Vy 
mty-eight Vyasas of the present 
rwantara. Meaning of Hie word Eraluua. - ,f 

CHAPTER IV. 


Yeria, in the last Dwapara age, by the Vyusa 
nimvan^, PaiJa made reader of the Rich; Vtusam- 
s; ifainiini, of the S&raau; end Sutnantu, 
ita appointed to teach the historical poems. 
ts of the Veda. Sarnhi tils of the Rig-veda. 

. CU.UTSU V 

Divisions of the Vujur-vcda. Story of Yajnavalkya: forced to 
give up what he bus learned: picked up by others, lorr/iing 
tfe Taitfiriya-yaju# lajnavalfcya worships the sun , Who 
camfou'Sicstes.to him the VajaSaneyi-vajus. 
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ns of Clio Sauia-veda: of the Atharva-veda. Four Paurinik 
bifM Names of the eighteen Punlnas. Branches of know- 


n the authority of Tama, 


'Dialogue between Yarn a 




to Yarn a. How they are to be know 


>pers of Vishnu not subject 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Hosv Vishitn is to be worshipped, as related by Aurva to Sagara. 

f the four castes, severally am! in common: also in 

fAi’TKR IX. 

* 

student, householder,hermit, and mendicant. 

. y J ■' ■ ):■ 

’ 3 to be observed at the liirth and naming of a child* 
tying, or leading' a religious .life. Choice of a wife. 


Of 
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Sadacharas or perpetual obligations of a householder. 
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Daily purifications, ablutions, libations, and oblations: hospi- 
tality: obsequial rites : ceremonies to be observed at meals, at 
morning and evening worship, and on going U> rest, 

, CHAPTER XII 

Miscellaneous obligations, purificatory, ceremonial, and moral. 
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CHAPTER XIII- 

Of Srartdlias or rites in honour of ancestors, to he performed on 
occasions of rejoicing. Obsequial ceremonies. Of the. Ekod- 


monthly Sradtlha, and the Sftphidana or annual one. 
By whom to be performed. 
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sum <if Revata’s descendants: tho: 


Vablulga. Birth of Ikshwaku. the son , <*. 

Line of Vikukshi. Legend of Kakutatha; 
of Ynvanaswa; of Mandhatri: Ms daughters rna 

CHAPTER III. 

Saubhari and his wires adopt an ascetic. life. Descendants of 
iMaadhutri. Legend of Narmada and Purukutsa.. Legend of 
Tnsanku. B'dhu driven from his kingdom by the Haibayas 
lajanghas. Birth of Sagara: he conquers the bar bavlans, 
i upon them distinguishing usages, and excludes them 
from offerings to fire and the study of the Vedas. 
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,ie P r0! - en V Sagani! their wickedness: he performs an Aswa- 
horSO .Stolen hv It&ni'la, * fniiml hi? ftVirr«>*»«»*4 


. ' '■ )( ' rs ' i Sto en H Ka P ,la: fou “d by Sagara’s sons, 

Who are ah destroyed by the sage: the horse-recovered by 
Amsumat: his descendants. Legend of Mitrasaha or Kalma- 
fshaptlda, the son of Sndasa. Legend of Kljatwanga. Birth of 
Rama and the other sons of Dasaratha. Epitome of the history 
of ttiha. his descendants, and those of his brothers. Line of 


Kusa. Bfihadbala, the Just, killed in the Great War. 
CHAPTER V. 

Kings of Mithilii. Legend of Nimi, the son of Ikshwakd. Birth of 
Janaka. Sacrifice qf Siradliwajfi. Origin of Sita. Descendants 
°i Kuiftdhw^ja. Kiita the fast of the Afaithila princes. 




CHAPTER VI. 

Kings of tho lunar dynasty. Origin of Soma or the moon: he 
carries off Tara, the wife of Brihaspati: war between the gods 
and Aeuras, m consequence: appeased by Brahma. Birth of 
Lndha: married to Hi, daughter of Vaivaswata. Legend of 
ns son Pururavis and the nymph Urvasi: the former institutes 
ulna's wit» t0 t [ le g pj lere 0 f t | Je Gandharvas. 
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Sons of Ay us. LiuO of Ksluitravrid 
birth of Dhanwantai-i. Various 
ness of Alarka. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Descendants of Raji, son of Ayus: Indra resigns 
him : claimed, after his death, by his sons, who ; 
the religion of the Vedas, and are destroyed by T 
ants of Pratikshatra, son of Ksbatrayriddha: 


The sons of Nahusha. The sons of Yayati; he is cursed by Sukra: 
wishes his sons to exchange their vigour % bis infirmities. 
Puru alone consents. Yayati restores him his youth divides 
the earth amongst his sons, under the supremacy of Puru. 

CHAPTER XI. 

The Yadava race, or descendants of Yaclu. Karttavirya obtains 
a boon from Dattatreya: fakes Havana prisoner: is killed by 
Parasurama: his descendants. 


Descendants of Kroshtri. •fyamagha’s connubial affection tor his 
wife Saivya: their descendants kings of Vidarbha and Chedi. 

CHAPTER’ XIII. ? 

Sons of Satlwata. Bhoja princes of Mrittikavatu Surya the friend 
of Satoijit: appears to him" in a bodily form: gives him the 
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Satr&jit gives it to Praseim, 


killed by the bear 


y u jiion: the lion 


Prasena, goes to look for him in 


peeled of killing 


to his cave: tights with him for the jewel: the contest pro-* 
longed: supposed, by his eompaifions, to be slain: he overthrows 
Jamba rat and marries bis daughter Jainbavati; ret 
her and the jewel, to Dwuraka: restores the jewel to Satrajit 
and marries his daaghter Satyabhama, Satrajit murdered by 
Satadhanwmn: avenged by Kfish.ua. Quarrel between Krishna 
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anditelarama, Akrura possessed of the jewel: leaves Dwaraka, 

Public calamities. Meeting of the Yndavas. Story of Aknira’s 
birth: he is invited to return: accused, by Krishna, of having 
the Syarnantaka jewel: produces it in full assembly: it, remains msm 
in his charge; Krishna acquitted of having purloined it. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Descendants of Sini, of Anamitra, of Swaplmlka and Ohitraka, of 
Andhaka The children of Devak a and Ugrasena. The des¬ 
cendants of Bhajamarm. Children of Sura,: bis son V.asud.eva: 


bis daughter Pritha married to Paiidu: her children, Yudhish- 

thira and his brothers; also Kama, by Aditya. The sons of iSSl 


Paiidu % Madii Husbands and children of Sura’s other 
daughters. Previous births of Sisupaki, 




Explanation of the reason why Sisupala, in his prev ious births 
as Hiranyakasipu. and Havana, was not identified with Vishnu, 
on being, sjain by him , and was so idontilied, when killed as 
Sisupala. The wives of Vasudeva: his children: Balaranui 


and Krishna his sons by 'Dovakir bom, apparently, of Echini 
and Y asoda, the wives and children of Krishna. Multitude of 
the descendants of 
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CHAPTER 
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Santana: he is con. 
by Ganga: . his other 
and Vidura. 

sons of Pah du: married to Dr 
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chapter XXI. 
Future kings. Descendants of Paiikshit, 


aka. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
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Future kings of the family of Ikshwaku, ending with Sumitra. 

CHAPTER XXIII. §§f 

Future kings of Magadhi, descendants of Brihadratha. 

CHAPTER: XXIV, 

Future kings of MagadkL Five princes of the line of Pradyota. 
Ten Saisunagas, Nine Kand’as. /Thh x\fauty,as. Ten &tmgas. 
Four Kaibvas. Thirty aindii^bhfityas. Kings of various tribes 
and castes, and periods of their rule. Ascendancy of. barbarians. 


Different races in different r< 
and 
wicked 


id decay. Coming of Vishnu, as Kalki, Destruction 
icked, and restoration of the practices of tfe# Vedas. 


of the 
End 
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death of ivarfea announced. Earth, oppressed, by the Daityas, 
jpjiefif to the gods. They accompany her to Vislniu, who 
•onuses to give her relief. Kiu&sa imprisons Yasudeva. and 
evakh Vishdu’s'instVhctions to Yogani^lli 

CHAPTER II. 

conception of Devaki: her appearance: she is praised by 


CHAPTER III. 
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changed with the new-born daughter of Yasoda. Kamsa 
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CHAPTER IV. 
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male children to be put to death. 

CHAPTER V. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
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season of the rains. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Krishna combats the serpentKahya: alarm of his parents and com¬ 
panions: lie overcomes the serpent, and is propitiated by him: 
commands him to depart from the Yamuna river to the ocean. 


CHAP! 
on Dhontikii destroyed 


Description of autumn. Krishna disi 
and the mountains. 

" 

India, offended by the Ipss of his offerings, causes heavy rains 
to deluge Gokula. Krishna holds up the mountain Govardhana, 

to shelter the cowherds and their cattle. 



CHAPTER XII. 
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India comes to Gokula t praises Krishna, and makes him prince 
over the cattle. Krishna promises to befriend Arjuna. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Krishna praised by the 
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is: his sports with the Gopis; 
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their imitation and love of him. The Rasa dance. 
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in the form of a bull. 
CHAPTER XV. 


Karhsa informed by Narada of the existence of Knshiia and 
Balarama: lie sends Kesin to destroy them, and Aknira, to 
bring them to Mathura. 
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Kcsiu. in the form of a, horse, slain by Krishna: he is praised 
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HAPTER XVIII. 


Grief of the Goj. 
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ith Akrura: (heir leaving Gokula, Akrura bathes in the 

the divine forms of (ho two vmulis. nml 


T uw ; behold « tbe diviae ,bmiS ° r tw 

praises Vishuu. 
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Akrura conveys Krishna and Rama neat to Mathura, and leaves 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Krishna and Balarama meet Kuhja; she is made,straight by the 
former: they proceed to the palace. Krishna breaks a how 
intended for a trial of arms. Karima’s orders to his servants. 
Public games. Krishna and his brother enter the arena: the. 
former wrestles with Chariura, the latter, with Mushtika, the 
king's wrestlers; who are both killed. Krishna attacks and 
slays Karima: he and Balarama do homage to Vasucieva and 
Devaku the former praises Krishna. 

CHAPTER XXL 

Krishna encourages his parents; places Ugrasena on the throne; 
becomes the pupil of SAndipmii, whose soil lie recovers from 
the sea; he kills the marine demon Panehajana, and makes a 
horu of his shell. 




CHARTER XXII. 

UvtufittAhn Matinmi ; is defeated, but repeatedly renews 
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rth of Kalayavana: lie advances 
builds Dwarakd, and sends thithei 
Kalayavana into the cave of Much 
consumes the Yavana king, and pi 


ucbukunda goes to perform penance. Krishna ta 
and treasures of Kalayavana:,'and repairs, "with them 
Bala ram a visits Vraja: inquiries of its inhabitants . 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Balarama finds wine in the hollow of a tree; becomes inebriated; 
commands the Yamuna to come to him, and, on her refusal, 
. drags her out of her course : Lakshmi gives him ornaments 
and a dress: he returns to Dwaraka and marries Revati. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

Krishna carries off Rukniihi; the princes who come to rescue her 
repulsed by Balararaa. Rukmin overthrown, but, spared by 
Krishna, founds Bhojakata. Pradyumna born of Rukmini 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

Pradyumna stolen by Sambara; thrown into the sea, and swallowed 
by a fob; found by Mdyadevi: he kills 8 am bar a, marries 
Mayadevi, and returns, with her, to Dwaraka. Joy of Rukmim 
and Krishna. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Wives of Krishna. Pradyumna has Aniradd'ha: nuptials of the 
latter. Balarama, beat ht dice, becomes incensed, and slays 
Rukmin and others. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Inclra comes to Dwaraka, and reports to Krishna the tyranny of 
Naraka. Krishna goes to his city, and puts him to death. 
Earth gives the earrings of Aditi to Krishna, and praises him. 
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» of Krishna. Uslm, the daughter of Buna, sees Aniruddha 
Ream, and becomes enamoured jpf him. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Bwm solicits Siva for war: finds Aniruddha in the palace, and 
makes him prisoner. Krishna, Balarama, and Pradynmna come 
to his rescue. Siva and Skanda aid Baaa: the former is dis¬ 
abled 3 the latter, put to flight, Bona encounters Krishfut, who 
cuts off all his arms, nod is about to put him to death. Siva 
intercedes, and Krishna spares his life. Vishnu, and Siva are 
the same. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Pauhdraka, a Vasudeva, assumes the insignia and style of Krishna, 
supported by the king of K&si. Krishna marches against and 
destroys them. The son of the king sends a magical being 
against Krishna: destroyed by his discus, which also sets Be¬ 
nares on fire, and consumes it and its inhabitants. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


of Duryodhana, but is taken pfl¬ 
an d demands his 


conffe&y- to Ifastimipui 



on : it is refused: i 
o throw it into 
and his wife. 
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if the Yadavas. Samba and others deceive an. 
ishis. The former bears an iron pestle: it is b, 
n into the sea. The Yddavas go to Prabha 
[rishria: they quarrel and fight, and all perish 
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Of the dissolution of the world: the foui 
things, and deterioration of mankind. 


r ages: the decline of all 
in the Kali age. 


Redeeming properties of the Kali age, 
ftcient to salvation, in that, age, for 


Vishnu suf- 
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Three different kinds of dissolution. Duration of a Parardha. 
The clepsydra or vessel for measuring time. The dissolution 
that occurs at the end of a day of Brahma, 

CHAPTER IV. 

Continuation of the account of the first kind of dissolution. Of 
the second kind, or elemental dissolution; of all being resolved 
into primary spirit, 

CHAPTER V. 

The third kind of dissolution, or final liberation from existence. 
Evils of worldly life. Sufferings in infancy, manhood, old age. 
Pains of hell. Imperfect felicity of heaven. Exemption from 
birth desirable by the wise. The nature of spirit or god. 
Meaning of the terms Bhagavaf and Vasudeva, 

CHAPTER VI. 

Means of attaining liberation. Anecdotes of Khandikya and 
Kesidbwaja. The former instructs the latter how to atone for 
permitting the death of a cow. Ke&dhwaja offers him a re¬ 
quital, and he desires to be instructed in spiritual knowledge. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Kesidhwaja describes the nature of ignorance, and the benefits 
of the Yoga or contemplative devotion. Of the novice and 
the adept in the performance of the Yoga. How it is per¬ 
formed. The first stage, proficiency in acts of restraint and 
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VISHNU PURANA 


BOOK L 


CHAPTER I. 

Invocation. Maitreya inquires of his teacher, Parasara, the 
origin and nature of the universe. Parasara perforins a rite 
to destroy the demons: reproved by Vasiahtha, he desists: 
Pulastya appears, and bestows upon him divine knowledge: 
he repeats the Vishnu Parana. Vishnu the origin, existence, 
and end of all things. 

OM! glory to Vasudeya. 1 — Victory be to thee, 
Pun&adkaksha; adoration be to thee, Viswabhavana; 

1 I »RTt | An address of this kind, to one 

or other Hindu divinity, usually introduces Sanskrit compositions, 
especially those considered sacred. The first term of this Mantra 
or brief prayer, Orn or Omkara, is well known as a combination 
of letters invested by Hindu mysticism with peculiar sanctity. 
In the Vedas, it is Saul to comprehend all the gods5 and, in the 
Purarias, it is directed to be prefixed to all such formulae as 
that of the text. Thus, in the Uttava Khanda* of the Pachna 
Puraria: 4 The syllable Om, the mysterious name, or Brahma, is 
the leader of all prayers: let it, therefore, O lovely-faced, 
(Siva addresses Durga,) be employed in the beginning of all 
prayers’: 

'wtt *nhr vswnrni ^ n 

* Chapter XXXII. 

I. 


1 













glory be to thee, Hrishikesa, MaMpurnsha and Pur- 
vaja . 1 


According to the same authority, one of the mystical imports of 
the term is the collective enunciation of Vishnu, expressed by a; 
of Sri, his bride, intimated by u; and of their joint worshipper, 
designated by M. A whole chapter of the Vayu Purana is de¬ 
voted to this term. A text of the Vedas is there cited: 

gfigf i ‘Om, the monosyllable Brahma’; the latter 
meaning either the supreme being, or the Vedas collectively, of 
which this monosyllable is the type. It is also said to typify 
the three spheres of the world, the three holy fires, the three 
steps of Vishnu, &c. : 

^rwfr m; r* 

mm wtf* wifi ^ m 

Frequent meditation upon it and repetition of it ensure release 
from worldly existence: 

w§ w?pn wr^f?r *rr yt; u 

TOf wrt W II 

See, also, Mann, II., 70 . Vasudeva, a name of Vishnu or Krishna, 
is, according to its grammatical etymology, a patronymic deri¬ 
vative implying son of Vasudeva. The Vaishnava Purarias, 
however, devise other explanations. See the next chapter, and, 
again, b. VI., c. 5 . 

1 In this stanza occurs a series of the appellations of Vishnu : 
1 . Pundankaksha having eyes like a lotos, or 

heart-pervading: or Pundarika is explained supreme glory, and 
Aksha, imperishable. The first is the most usual etymon. 2. "Vi- 
swabhavana the creator of the universe, or the 

cause of the existence of all things. 3 . Hrishikesa (tpWrtr.)» 



♦ This verse is also found in the Mdrkmi&eya-purdAa, XL1 L, 8; p. 241 of 
die edition in the Bibliotheca fadica. 
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BOOK r., CHAP. r. 3> 

tat Vishnu, who is the existent, imperishable 
Brahma; who is iswara; 1 who is spirit; 2 who, with the 
thiee qualities, " is the cause of creation, preservation, 
and destruction; who is the parent of nature, intellect, 


lord of the senses.* 4 . Mahapurusha (^TfT'g^), great or su¬ 
preme spirit; Purusha meaning that which abides or is quiescent 
in body (puri sete). 5 . Purvaja (^Nbt), produced or appearing 
before creation; the Orphic ngcovayovog. In the fifth book, 
c. IS, Vishnu is described by five appellations which are con¬ 
sidered analogous to these; or: 1. Bhutatrnan one with 

created things, or Pundarikaksha; 2 . Prcidhanatmnn (^'gVT’TT3?*Tj, 
ouewith crude nature, or Viswabhavanaj 3. Indriyatman (^f^! 
^ l W*t)> one with the senses, or Hvishikesa; 4 . Paraimitman (tn[- 
, supreme spirit, or Mahapurusha; and Atman 
soul, living soul, animating nature and existing before it, or 
Purvaja. 

Brahma (3^), in the neuter form, is abstract supreme 
spirit; an cl I s wara (t’ST) & the deity in his active nature, 
he who is able to do or leave undone, or to do anything in any 
other manner that that in which it is done: 

wrft: 1 ^ J 

2 Pams (t^O, which is the same with Purusha, incor¬ 
porated spirit.. By this, and the two preceding terms, also, the 
commentator understands the text to signify, that Vishnu is any 
lorm oi spiritual being that is acknowledged by different philo¬ 
sophical systems; or that he is the Brahma of the Vedanta, 
the Iswara of the Pdtanjala, and the Purusha of the Sankhya 
school. 5 

llie three qualities, to which we shall have further occasion 
to advert, are: Sattwa (w^), goodness or purity, knowledge, 


*1 l rr^ Mahdhh<!,ma > Ufyoga-parvan, 2564 and 2567, Pundarikaksha 
and Ilnriukesa are explained to a very different purport. The stanzas 
aio quoted and translated in Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts. Part IV 
PP. 182 and 183. ’ " 
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and the other ingredients of the universe ; 1 be to us 
the bestower of understanding, wealth, and final 
emancipation. 


Having adored Vishnu , 2 the lord of all, and paid 


quiescence5 Rajas foulness, passion, activity; and Tanias 

(cHR^O > darkness, ignorance, inertia/ -5 ' 

1 Pimlhanabuddhyadijagatprapanchasuh (JlflP 
:)• This predicate of the deity distinguishes most of the 
Puranas from several of the philosophical systems, which main¬ 
tain, as did the earliest Grecian systems of cosmogony, the 
eternal and independent existence of the first principle of things, 
as nature, matter, or chaos. Accordingly, the commentator no¬ 
tices the objection. Pradhana being without beginning, it is 
said, How can Vishnu be its parent? To which he replies, that 
this is not so; for, in a period of worldly destruction (Pralaya), 
when the creator desists from creating , nothing is generated by 
virtue of any other energy or parent. Or, if this be not satis¬ 
factory, then the text may he understood to imply that intellect 
(Bucldhi), are formed through the materiality of crude nature 
or Pradhana. 

* Vishnu is commonly derived, in the Puranas, from the root 
Vis to enter; entering into or pervading the universe: 

agreeably to the text of the Vedas: cfctJgT rf^TgiTf^irfrl I 
‘Having created that (world), he then afterwards enters into it;’ 
being, as our comment observes, undistinguished by place, time, 
or property: I According to the 

Matsya P., the name alludes to his entering into the mundane 
egg: according to the Padma P., to his entering into, or combining 
with , Prakriti, as Purusha or spirit: 

^ ttw f i 

In the Moksha D harm a of the Mahabharata, s. 165 , the word is 
derived from the root vi (ffft)* signifying motion, pervasion, 


11 See the editor’s second note in p. 26, and note in p. 35, infra . 






BOOK I., CHAP. I. it 

reverence to Brahma and the rest ; 1 having also saluted 
the spiritual preceptor ; 2 I will narrate a Parana equal 
in sanctity to the Vedas, 

production, radiance; or, irregularly, from kram to go, 

with the particle vi (f%), implying variously, prefixed. * 

1 Brahma and the rest is said to apply to the series of 
teachers through whom this Pur ah a was transmitted from its 
first reputed author, Brahma, to its actual narrator, the sage 
Parasara. See, also, b. VI., c. 8. 

3 t'he Guru or spiritual preceptor is said to be Kapila, or 
Saraswata. The latter is included in the series of teachers of 
the Purina, Parasara must be considered also as a disciple of 
Kapila, as a teacher of the Sankliya philosophy. 


There seems to be a misunderstanding, here, on the part of the 
translator; for, in the passage of the Mahdbhdrata referred to by him,— 
which can be no other than the Santi-parvan, Moksha-dharma, 13170 
and 13171— Vishnu is taken to he derived, with the affix g, from 
“to shine” and also “to move”. That passage is subjoined: 

*rf?n? *r^j<TT*rr ^rrnr i 

wnu $ ftewY trr?t mrfiff^T«rfV5RT n 
wfvajirrfir rrf^^xfq irrTfT i 
srwra'TO? 11 

Arjuna Misra, commenting on these versos, derives the word from , 
in the acceptation of “to go”. He seems to admit this verb likewise in 
the V aidik sense of “to eat.” But the latter view is not borne out by 
the text. His words are : faTOT'q^rqfrRTt I *rfa%frf | 

i 7R i wift ftwg: i ^IffT *rr f^m^ i 

In the Nighantu , II., 8, occurs as a synonym of 

Gangadhara, in his metrical gloss on the thousand names of Vishnu, 
expresses himself as follows, touching the six hundred and fifty-seventh 
of them: 

ft** vr i 

w w ff g: ii 

VP? f^Trrr i 

^wrarrmt jrr$ ii 

Tgpft ft ft4> tfift ^rrg^r: i 

ii 












Maitreya, 5 having saluted him reverentially, thus 
addressed Parasara,—the excellent sage, the grandson 
of Vasishiha,*—who was versed in traditional history 
and thePurahas; who was acquainted with the Vedas 
and the branches of science dependent upon them, 
and skilled in law and philosophy;! and who had 
performed the morning rites of devotion. 

Maitreya said: Master I I have been instructed, by 
you, in the whole of the Vedas, and in the institutes 
of law and of sacred science. Through your favour, 
other men, even though they be my foes, cannot ac¬ 
cuse me of having been remiss in the acquirement of 
knowledge. I am now desirous, 0 thou who art pro¬ 
found in piety, to hear from thee how this world was, 
and how in future it will be? what is its substance, 0 
Brahman; and whence proceeded animate and inani¬ 
mate things? into what has it been resolved; and into 
what will its dissolution again occur? how were the 
elements manifested? whence proceeded the gods and 
other beings? what are the situation and extent of 
the oceans and the mountains, the earth, the sun, and 
the planets? what are the families of the gods and 

3 Maitreya is the disciple of Parasara, who relates the Vishnu 
Parana to him, He is also one of the chief interlocutors, in the 
Blmgavtita, and is introduced, in the Mahabharata (Yana Parvan, 
s. 10), as a great Rishi or sage, who denounces Duryodhana’s 
death. In the Bhagavata, he is also termed Kausaravi, or the 
son of Kusarava, 

* Literally, “Vasishfha’s son’s son”. Pardsara’s lather, as the com¬ 
mentator remarks, was Saktri. See my second note in p. 8, infra. 

f “And philosophy” is the commentator’s definition of the original, 
cidi, “aud the rest”. 







BOOK I., CHAP. I. |T 

others, tlie Manus, the periods called Manwantaras, 
those termed Kalpas, and their subdivisions, and the 
four ages: the events that happen at the close of a 
Kalpa, and the terminations of the several ages: 1 the 
histories, 0 great Muni, of the gods, the sages, and 
kings; and how the Vedas were divided into branches 
(or schools), after they had been arranged by Vyasa:* 
the duties of the. Brahmans and the other tribes, as 
well as of those who pass through the different orders 
of life? All these things .1 wish to hear from you, 
grandson of Vasishtha. f Incline thy thoughts bene¬ 
volently towards me, that. I may, through thy favour, 
be informed of all I desire to know. 

Parasara replied: Well inquired, pious Maitreya. 
You recall to my recollection that which was of old 
narrated by my father’s father, Vasishfha. I had heard 
that my father had been devoured by a Rakshasa em¬ 
ployed by Viswarnitra. Violent anger seized me; and 
I commenced a sacrifice for the destruction of the 
Rakshasas. Hundreds of them were reduced to ashes 
by the rite; when, as they were about to be entirely 
extirpated, my grandfather Vasishtha thus spake to 
me: Enough, my child; let thy wrath be appeased: 
the Rakshasas are not culpable: thy father’s death was 
the work of destiny. Anger is the passion of fools; it 
becometh not a wise man. By whom, it may be asked, 


1 One copy reads Yugadharma, the duties peculiar to the 
four ages, or their characteristic properties, instead of Yuganta. 



* Yyd#a-kartMka has, rather, the signification of “composed by 


Vyasa”. 

f To the letter, “son of Vasishtha”, whose father was Vasishtha. 






VISHNU Pl’KANA. 

Every mm reaps the consequences 
of his own acts. Anger, my son, is the destruction of 
all that man obtains, by arduous exertions, of fame 
and of devout austerities, and prevents the attainment 
of heaven or of emancipation. The chief sages always 
shun wrath: be not thou, my child, subject to its in¬ 
fluence. Let no more of these unoffending spirits of 
darkness be consumed. * Mercy is the might of the 
righteous. 1 

1 Sacrifice of Parasara. The story of Parasara’s birth is 
narrated in detail in the Maliabharata (Adi Par van, s. 176). King 
Kalmashapada, meeting with Sakti, the son of Yasisbfha, in a 
narrow path in a thicket, desired him to stand out of his way. 
The sage refused; on which the Rdja beat him with his whip; 
and Sakti cursed him to become a Rakshasa ? a man-devouring 
spirit. The Raja, in this transformation, killed and ate its 
author, or Sakti, together with all the other sous of Yasisbfha. 
Sakti left his wife, Adrisyanti, pregnant; and she gave birth to 
Parasara, who was brought up by his grandfather. When he 
grew up, and was informed of his father’s death, he instituted a 
sacrifice for the destruction of all the Rakshasas. but was dis¬ 
suaded from its. completion by Yasishtha and other sages, or 
Atri, Pulastya, Pulaha, and Kratu. The Maliabharata adds, that, 
w hen he desisted from the rite, he scattered the remaining sacri¬ 
ficial fire upon the northern face of the Himalaya mountain, 
where it still blazes forth, at the phases of the moon, consuming 
Rakshasas, forests, and mountains. The legend alludes, pos¬ 
sibly, to some trans bimalayan volcano. The transformation of 
Kalmashapada is ascribed, in other places, to a different cause; 
but he is everywhere regarded as the devourer of Sakti f or 
Saktrl, as the name also occurs. The story is told in the Linga 


* Supply: “Let this thy sacrifice cease”: ngpjf % | 

+ This is hardly the name of a male. The right word seems to be 
6aktri. 











book i., chap. r. 

Being thus admonished by my venerable grandsire, 
I immediately desisted from the rite, iri obedience to 
his injunctions; and Vasishtha, the most excellent of 
sages, was content with me. Then arrived Pulastya, 

Parana (Purvardha, s. 64) in the same manner, with the addition, 
conformably to the Saiva tendency of that work, that Parasara 
begins his sacrifice by propitiating Mahadeva. Vasishtha's dis¬ 
suasion and Pulastya’s appearance are given in the v r ery words 
of our text; and the story concludes: ‘Thus, through the favour 
of Pulastya and of the wise Vasishtha, Parasara composed the 
Vaishnava (Vishnu) Puraua, containing ten thousand stanzas, and 
being the third of the Purina compilations’ (Puraua-samhita),* 
.The Bhagavata (b. III., s. 8) also alludes, though obscurely, to 
this legend. In recapitulating the succession of the narrators of 
part of the Bhagavata, Maitreya states, that this first Parana was 
communicated to him by his Guru, Parasara, as he had been 
desired by Pulastya: 

i. e., according to the commentator, agreeably to the boon given 
by Pulastya to Parasara, saying, ‘You shall be a narrator of 
Puranas’; (jpc^WT t Hfwwfa). The Mahabharata makes 
no mention of the communication of this faculty to Parasara by 
Pulastya; and, as the Bhagavata could not derive this particular 

* -m ^ vbRRi: n 

wre-TsT^ pw % wstt: i 

ii 

......... 9Tt%5 ii 

.ne litnographed Bombay edition of the Lmga-purdtia gives the end of 
this passage differently, so as to reduce the Vishnu-purdna to six thou¬ 
sand stanzas, and to reckon it as the fourth of the Puranas: 

ff smirwr tfffwrg u 

t..^" oversi fi ht of quotation, for gTWHWWT- See Goldstuckers 
* amni , Has Place in Sanskrit Literature , pp. 145 et scg. 
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the son of Brahma, 1 who was received, by iny grand¬ 
father, with the customary marks of respect. The 
illustrious brotherof Pulaha said to me: Since, in 
the violence of animosity, you have listened to the 
words of your progenitor, and have exercised clemency, 
therefore you shall become learned in every science. 
Since you have forborne, even though incensed, to 
destroy my posterity, I will bestow upon you another 
boon; and you shall become the author of a summary 
of the Purahas. 2 You shall know the true nature of 
the deities, as it really is:f and, whether engaged in 

from that source, it here, most probably, refers, unavowedly, as 
the Linga does avowedly, to the Vishnu Parana. 

1 Pulastya, as will be presently seen, is one of the Kish is 
who were the mind-born sons of Brahma. Pulaha, who is here 
also named, is another. Pulastya is considered as the ancestor 
of the Rakshasas; as he is the father of Visravas, the father of 
Havana and his brethren. Uttara Ramayaha. Mahabharata, 
Vana Parvan, s. 272. Padma Pur. Linga Pur., s. 63, 

You shall be a maker + of the Sariihita or compendium of the 
Purahas, or of the Vishnu Purana, considered as a summary or 
compendium of Pauranik traditions. In either sense, it is incom¬ 
patible with the general attribution of all the Purahas to Vyasa. 


* Read “elder brother’’, agraja. 

f Rather, agreeably to the commentator; “You shall obtain in a proper 
manner the highest object derivable from apprehension of deity”. This 
is said to be “knowledge conducive to emancipation”. In the Sanskrit: 

*iWtwrf*r i fojjr <?n5* i 

The line under exposition is as follows: 

$ KartH is, however, elucidated, in the commentary, by pravartaka , 
“publisher” only. 






religious rites, or abstaining from their performance, 1 
your understanding, through my favour, shall be per¬ 
fect, and. exempt from doubts. Then my grandsire 
Vasishtha added: Whatever has been said to thee by 
Pulastya shall assuredly come to pass. 

Now truly all that was told me formerly by Va¬ 
sishtha, and by the wise Pulastya, has been brought 
to my recollection by your questions; and I will relate 
to you the whole, even all you have asked. Listen to 
the complete compendium of the Paninas, according 
to its tenor. The world was produced from Vishnu: 
it exists in him: he is the cause of its continuance and 
cessation:*' he is the world. 2 

1 Whether performing the usual ceremonies of the Brahmans, 
or leading a life of devotion and penance, which supersedes the 
necessity of rites and sacrifices. 

3 These are, in fact, the brief replies to Maitreya’s six 
questions (p. G), or: How was the world created? By Vishnu, 
How will it be? At the periods of dissolution, it will be in 
Vishnu. Whence proceeded animate and inanimate things? From 
Vishnu. Of what is the substance of the world? Vishnu. Into 
what has it been, and will it again be, resolved? Vishnu. He 
is, therefore, both the instrumental and material cause of the 
universe. ‘The answer to the “whence” replies to the query 
as to the instrumental cause: “He is the world” replies to the 
inquiry as to the material cause ’: 

‘And by this explana¬ 
tion of the agency of the materiality, &c. of Vishnu, as regards 
the universe, (it follows that) all will be produced from, and all 
will repose in, him’: fsparft; 

rl%r I f We have 

* Samyama . See the editor’s first not© in p. 26, infra. 

T These two extracts are from the commentary on the Vithnu-purdna. 
The first is a little abridged. 
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here precisely the zd rrav of the Orphic doctrines; and we might 
fancy, that Brucker was translating a passage from a Parana, 
when he describes them in these words: "Continuisse Jovem 
[lege Yishnurn] sive summum deum in se omnia, omnibus or turn 
ex se dedisse; et ** omnia ex se genuisse, et ex sua pro- 
duxisse essentia; Spiritual esse universi, qui omnia regit, vivificat, 
estque ** Ex quibus necessario sequitur omnia in eum reditura.” 
Hist. Philos., I., 388. Jamblichus and Proclus also testily that 
the Pythagorean doctrines of the origin of the material world 
from the Deity, and its identity with him, were much the same. 
Cndworth, Intell. Syst., Yol. I., p. 346. 




CHAPTER II. 

Prayer of Parasara to Vishnu. Successive narration of the Vishnu 
Parana. Explanation of Vasudeva: his existence before crea¬ 
tion : his first manifestations. Description of Pradhana or the 
chief principle of things. Cosmogony. Of Prakrita or ma¬ 
terial creation; of time; of the active cause. Development of 
effects; Mahat; Ahatftkara; Tanmatras; elements; objects of 
sense; senses; of the mundane egg. Vishnu the same as 
Brahma the, creator; Vishnu the preserver; Rudra the de¬ 
stroyer. 

Parasara said: Glory to the unchangeable, holy, 
eternal, supreme Vishnu, of one universal nature, the 
mighty over all: to him who is Hirahyagarbha, Hari, 
and Sankara, 1 the creator, the preserver, and destroyer 

1 The three hypostases of Vishnu. Hirariyagarbha (f|TP5r- 
is a name of Brahma; he who was born from the golden 
e K&* Hari ( tffv) is Vishnu; and Sankara (g^PC), Siva. The 
\ ishhu who is the subject of our text is the supreme being in 
all these three divinities or hypostases, in his different characters 
of creator, preserver, and destroyer. Thus, in the Markandeya :* 
‘Accordingly, as the primal all-pervading spirit is distinguished 
by attributes in creation and the rest, so he obtains the denomi¬ 
nation of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. In the capacity of Brahma, 
he creates the worlds; in that of Iludra, he destroys them; in 
that of Vishnu, he is quiescent. These are the three Avasthas 
(lit., hypostases) of the self-born. Brahma is the quality of ac¬ 
tivity; Rudra, that of darkness; Vishnu, the lord of the world, 
is goodness. So, therefore, the three gods are the three qualities. 


* XI/VI., 16 et seq. The edition in the Bibliotheca Jndica gives several 
discrepant readings, 
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of the world: to Vasudeva, the liberator of his wor¬ 
shippers :* to him whose essence is both single and 
manifold; who is both subtile and corporeal, indiscrete 
and discrete: to Vishnu, the cause of final eman¬ 
cipation. 1 Glory to the supreme Vishnu, the cause 


They are ever combined with, and dependent upon, one another; 
and they are never for an instant separate; they never quit each 
other:’ 


7T¥T ¥ ¥^T¥T¥TffT W^lfsrWfV*! tbU WT II 

. .. —v .. — V ■ » ^ 

Sp Wit 

TWt win mrt ¥wr 5r*r?¥fft: i 

%¥T H¥ TP Wt " 



f¥¥t¥t ¥ fpT ¥ (HSlfwr II 


The notion is one common to all antiquity, although less philo¬ 
sophically conceived, or, perhaps, less distinctly expressed, in the 
passages which have come down to us. The rgeig aQ^txag 
vnoozaozig of Plato are said, by Cudworth (I., 111.), upon the 
authority of Plotinus, to be an ancient doctrine, naXaia <Jo§cr. 
And he also observes: “For., since Orpheus, Pythagoras, and 
Plato, who, all of them, asserted a trinity of divine hypostases, 
unquestionably derived much of their doctrine from the Egyptians, 
it may be reasonably suspected, that these Egyptians did the like 
before them.” As, however, the Grecian accounts and those of 
the Egyptians are much more perplexed and unsatisfactory than 
those of the Hindus, it is most probable that we find amongst 
them the doctrine in its most original, as well as most methodical 
and significant, form, 

1 This address to Vishnu pursues the notion that he, as the 
supreme being, is one, whilst he is all. He is Avikara, not sub- 


* The words “of his worshippers” are supplied from the commentary. 








of the creation, existence, and end of this world; 
who is the root of the world,>nd who consists of the 
world. 1 . , 


Having glorified him who is the support of all 
things; who is the smallest of the small; 2 who is in all 
created things; the unchanged,* imperishable 8 Peru- 


ject to change: Sadaikarupa, one invariable nature: lie is the 
liberator (Tara), or he who bears mortals across the oefean of 
existence: he is both single and manifold (Ekanekarupa): and 
he is the indiscrete (Avyakta) cause of the world, as well as 
the discrete (Vyakta) effect; or the invisible cause and visible 
creation. 

1 Jagarunaya, made up, or consisting substantially of 

the world. Maya is an affix denoting 6 made’ or ‘consisting of’; 
as Kashthamaya, ‘made of wood’. The world is, therefore, not 
regarded, by the Paurahiks, as an emanation, or an illusion, but 
as con substantial with its first cause. 

“ Amyamsam amyasam , 4 the most atomic 

of the atomic’; alluding to the atomic theory of the Ny ay a or 
logical school. 

3 Or Achyuta (^T^rf) ; a common name of Vishnu, from a 
privative, and Chyuta, fallen: according to our comment, 4 he 
who does not perish with created things’. The Mahabharata 
interprets it, in one place, to mean ‘he who is not distinct from 
final emancipation’; and, in another, to signify ‘exempt from 
decay commentator on the Kasikhanda of the 

Skanda Parana explains it ‘he who never declines (or varies) 
from his own proper nature:’ if 


* In the original there is no term to which this corresponds. 

t *T»TRT?r THSpm I ? 
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shottama; 1 who is one with true wisdom, as truly 
known; 2 eternal and incorrupt;* and who is known, 
through false appearances, by the nature of visible 
objects: 3 f having bowed to Vishnu, the destroyer, 


1 This is another common title of Vishnu, implying supreme, 
best (Uttama), spirit (Punisha), or male, or sacrifice, or, ac¬ 
cording to the Mahabh., Moksha D harm a, whatever sense Pu~ 
rusha may bear; 


wuftw ?(7g^wtTrw: n : 


! Paramartlmtah l), ‘by or through the real object, 

or sense; through actual truth. 5 

3 Blirantidarsanatah c false appearances,’ in 

opposition to actual truth. 4 By the nature of visible objects’ 
: Artha is explained by Drisya ('flgf), 4 visible’; 
Swarupena, by ‘the nature of’. That is, visible objects are not 
what they seem to be, independent existences; they are essen¬ 
tially one with their original source; and knowledge of their 
true nature, or relation to Vishnu, is knowledge of Vishnu him- 


* “ Who is, essentially, one with intelligence, transcendent, and without 
spot:” 


fsnfcr uthtwh: I 


*}* Preferably: “Conceived of, by reason of erroneous apprehension, 
as a material 



The commentary runs: 

The “erroneous apprehension” spoken of is here ex¬ 
plained as arising from the conception of the individual soul. 

\ In the Harivamto , 11358, we find: 


' f II 



u Puru8ha , that is to say, sacrifice, or whatever else is meant by purusha, 
—all that, known for highest (para), is called Purmhottama .” 

The word is a karmadhdraya compound, not a tatpurusha. 










H 

and lord of creation and preservation; the ruler of the 
world; unborn, imperishable, undecaying:* I will 
relate to you that which was originally imparted by 
the great father of all (Brahma f), in answer to the 
questions of Daksha and other venerable sages, and 
repeated by them to Purukutsa, a king who reigned 
on the banks of the Narmada. It was next related by 
him to Saraswata, and by S&raswata to me. 1 

Who can describe him who is not to be apprehended 
by the senses: who is the best of all things; the su¬ 
preme soul, self-existent: who is devoid of all the 
distinguishing characteristics of complexion, caste, or 
the like; and is exempt from birth, vicissitude, death, 
or decay:! who is always, and alone: who exists, 
everywhere, and in whom all things here exist; and 
who is, thence, named Vasudfeva? 2 He is Brah- 


self. This is not the doctrine of Maya, or the influence of illu- . 
sion, which alone, according to Vedanta idealism, constitutes 
belief in the existence of matter: a doctrine foreign to most of 
the Puranas, and first introduced amongst them, apparently, by 
the Bhagavata. 

1 A different and more detailed account of the transmission 
ol the Vishnu Pur&fia is given in the last book, c. 8. 

I he ordinary derivation of Vasudeva has been noticed 
above (p. 2). Here it is derived from Vas, ‘to dwell,’ from 
Vishnu’s abiding in all things, and all in him: tdJRf 

^ ^ I The Maliabh.'irata explains Vasu in the same man¬ 
ner, and Deva to signify radiant, shining: ^ efTO- 


Amjaya. Ifero and elsewhere the commentator gives apariAdmin, 
“immutable”, as its synonym, 
h Expressed by Al/jayoHi, “Lotos-bom”. 

! Add “increase”, riddki. 
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ma, 1 supreme, lord, eternal, unborn, imperishable, un~ 
decaying; of one essence; ever pure, as free from defects. 
He, that Brahma, was all things; comprehending in 
his own nature the indiscrete and discrete. He then 
existed in the forms ofPurusha and of Kala. Purusha 
(spirit) is the first form of the supreme ; next proceeded 
two other forms, the discrete and indiscrete; and Kala 
(time) was the last.* These four—Pradhana (primary 


| ‘He causes all things to dwell in him; and 
he abides in all: whence he is named Vasu. Being resplendent 
as the sun, he is called Deva: and he who is both these is de¬ 
nominated Vaaudeva.’ See also b. YL, c. 5. 

1 The commentator argues, that Yasudeva must be the Brahma 
or supreme being of the Vedas, because the same circumstances 


fTarx ^ f*snw. 11 

trWWwt svsfii ffi 

warrant ^ ■^TW^rn^. ii 

“That Brahma , in its totality, has, essentially, the aspect of prakhti , 
both evolved and unevolved, and also the aspect of spirit, and the aspect 
of time. Spirit, 0 twice-born, is the leading aspect of the supreme Brahma. 
The next is a twofold aspect, viz., prakriti , both evolved and unevolved; 
and time is the last.” 

It seems, therefore, not that prakriti, spirit, and time originated from 
Brahma, but that Brahma offers itself under these inodes of apprehension. 
These modes are coessential with Brahma. 

The last line of the text cited above admitting of two interpretations, 
that has been chosen which harmonizes the doctrine of the writer of the 
Purana with the doctrine of his quotation in pp. 23—25, w/ra; for on 
that his own enunciation here undoubtedly is founded. 

Professor Wilson adopted the following reading of the first line of the 
verses in question: 

?p> 5j<r. i 

f These words have the appearance of being a glossarial expansion of 
an etymology given in the Mahabharata , or some similar work. The 










or crude matter), Purusha (spirit), Vyakta (visible 
substance), and K&la (time)—the wise consider to be 
the pure and supreme condition of Vishnu. 2 These 
four forms, in their due proportions, are the causes of 
the production of the phenomena of creation, preser¬ 
vation, and destruction. Vishnu, being thus discrete 
and indiscrete substance, spirit, and time, sports like 


are predicated of both, as eternity, omnipresence, omnipotence, 
&c.; but lie does not adduce any scriptural text with the name 
Vdsudeva. 

2 Time is not usually enumerated, in the Purarias, as an 
element of the first cause; but the Padma P. and the Bhagavata 
agree with the Vishnu in including it. It appears to have been 
regarded, at an earlier date, as an independent cause. The com¬ 
mentator on the Moksha Dharma cites a passage from the Vedas, 
which lie understands to allude to the different theories of the 
cause of creation: 

gw i * 

Time, inherent nature, consequence of acts, self-will, elementary 
atoms, matter, and spirit, asserted, severally, by the Astrologers, 
the Buddhists, the Mimaihsakas, the Jainas, the Logicians, the 
Sankhyas, and the Vedantins. Kpovog was also one of the first 
generated agents in creation, according to the Orphic theogony. 


commentary on the Vishhi-purdna hM: I Wfft 

^Tf^wfFT i * * rra: *r 1 

^Tfwmr: i ^Tf gwt i 

fwfr: i 

In the Mahdbhdrata , &mti~parvcm , 13169, we read: 

gwr wgf»r: i 

wfr wr ii 

From the Swetakvatara Upanishad. See the Bibliotheca Indica, 
Vol. VII, p. 275. 
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a playful boy. as you shall learn by listening to bis 
frolics. 1 

That chief principle (Pradhana), which is the in¬ 
discrete cause, is called, by the sages, also Prakriti 
(nature): it is subtile, uniform, and comprehends what 
is and what is not (or both causes and effects);* is 
durable, self-sustained, illimitable, undecaying, and 
stable; devoid of sound or touch, and possessing 
neither colour nor form: endowed with the three qua¬ 
lities (in equilibrium); the mother of the world; with¬ 
out beginning; 2 and that into which all that is produced 

1 The creation of the world is very commonly considered to 
be the Lila (^ftw)) sport or amusement, of the supreme being. 

a The attributes of Pradhana, the chief (principle or element), 
here specified, conform, generally, to those ascribed to it by the 
Sankhya philosophy (Sankhya Karika, p. 16, &c.); although some 
of them are incompatible with its origin from a first cause, t In 
the Sankhya, this incongruity does not occur; for there Pradhana 
is independent, and coordinate with primary spirit. The Puranas 
give rise to the inconsistency, by a lax use of both philosophical 
and pantheistical expressions. The most incongruous epithets in 
our text are, however, explained away in the comment. Thus, 
Nitya (f^RSj), ‘eternal’, is said to mean ‘uniform, not liable to 
increase or diminution’: f^TcH ! Sa<k ' 

sadatmaka , ‘comprehending what, is and what is 

not’, means ‘having the power of both cause and effect’ (tffpsp 
as proceeding from Vishnu, and as giving origin 
to material things. Anadi (wrf^), ‘without beginning’, means 



♦ The literal translation is this: “That which is the unevolved cause 


is emphatically called, by the most eminent sages, pradhana, original 
base, which is subtile prakfiti, via., that which is eternal, and which at 
once is and is not, or is mere process.” 

The Sanskrit is in note 2 of this page. I cannot translate prakrili 
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is resolved.* * * § By that principle all things were in- 


4 without birth ’ 5 not being engendered by any created 

thing, but proceeding immediately from the first cause. ‘The 
motheror, literally, ‘the womb, of the world 1 
means ‘the passive agent in creation’, operated on, or influenced, 
by the active will of the creator, f The first part of the passage 
in the text is a favourite one with several of the Puranas; but 
they modify it, and apply it after their own fashion. In the 
Vishnu, the original is: 

iretf*: fsni? ^r^ranirR;« 

rendered as above. The Vayu, Brahmanda, and Kiirma Pu- 
nirias have: 

TTOT*f msfW \\t 

I he indiscrete cause, which is uniform, and both cause and 
effect, and whom those who are acquainted with first principles 
call Pradhana and Prakfiti, is the uncognizable Brahma, who 
was before all ’: t § But the application 

of two synonyms of Prakfiti to Brahma seems unnecessary , at 
least. The Brahma P. corrects the reading, apparently: the first 
line is as before; the second is: 


* Prabhavdpyaya , “the place whence is the origination and into which 
is the resolution of all things So says the commentator, and rightly. 

Jagad-yom , a little before, is scarcely so much “the mother of the 
world”, or “the womb of the world”, as “the material cause of the 
world. ’ The commentator explains it by kdrana, “cause”. 

+ It may be generally remarked, with regard to these explanations of 
terms used in the text, and expounded by the Hindu commentator, that, 
had Professor Wilson enjoyed the advantages which are now at the 
command of the student of Indian philosophy, unquestionably he would 
here have expressed himself differently. Thus, the reader will not find 
the “incongruity” and “inconsistency” complained of, if ho bears in 
mind, that the text speaks of Brahma, not as putting forth evolutions, 
but as exhibiting different aspects of itself. 

♦ ^bis is in the fourth chapter of the Vdyu-pur&na. 

§ Compare the Mdrkandeya-purdna, XLV., 33 and 34. 
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vested in the period subsequent to the last dissolution 

WPf jppft | 

The passage is placed absolutely: ‘There was an indiscrete 
cause, — eternal, and cause and effect, — which was both matter 
and spirit (Pradhana and Purusha), from which this world was 
made,’ Instead of ‘such’ or ‘this’, some copies read 

‘from which Is war a or god (the active deity or Brahma) 
made the world’. The Hari Yamsa has the same reading, except 
in the last term, which it makes that is, according to the 

commentator, ‘the world, which is Iswara, was made,’ The same 
authority explains this indiscrete cause, Avyaktakarana, to denote 
Brahma, ‘the creator’; * % fpr mm wrt i 

an identification very unusual, if not inaccurate, and possibly 
founded on misapprehension of what is stated by theBhavishyaP.: 

fsrar » 

Trftfss.^: *r ^ it 

ter wrn*n^ vffl i 

‘That male or spirit which is endowed with that which is the 
indiscrete cause, &c., is known, in the world, as Brahma: he, 
being in the egg’, &c. The passage is precisely the same in 
Manu, I., 11.; except that we have ‘Yisrishta’ instead of ‘Yi- 
sishtha’. The latter is a questionable reading, and is, probably, 
wrong; the sense of the former is, ‘detached’: and the. whole 
means, very consistently, ‘embodied spirit detached from the 
indiscrete cause of the world, is known as Brahma’.* The Padma 
P. inserts the first line, &c., but has: 

*T^Tfsr faifaPRf fsrfwqr: l 


* VisrMa , the only reading recognized by Kulluka and Medhatifchi, 
commentators on the Manava-dharma-tdstra, means, as explained by 
thorn, utpddita, “produced” or “created”. 

The Manam-dharma-mstra notably differs from the Sankbya, in that 
it does not hold a duality of first principles. And still different are the 
Puranas, in which the dualistic principles are united in Brahma, and — 
as previously remarked—are not evolutions therefrom, but so many 
aspects of some supreme deity. See the Translator’s first note in p. 15, 
supra. 
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of the universe, and prior to creation. * 1 For Brahmans 
learned in the Vedas, and teaching truly their doc¬ 
trines, explain such passages as the following as in¬ 
tending the production of the chief principle (Pra¬ 
dhana). “There was neither day nor night, nor sky 
nor earth, nor darkness nor light, nor any other thing, 
save only One, unapprehensible by intellect, or That 
which is Brahma and Pums (spirit) and Pradhana 


‘Which creates, undoubtedly, Mahat and the other qualities’:* 
assigning the first epithets, therefore, as the Vishnu does, to 
Prakriti only. The Lingaf also refers the expression to Prakrit! 
alone, but makes it a secondary cause: 

‘An indiscrete cause, which those acquainted with first principles 
call Pradhana and Prakriti, proceeded from that Jswara (Siva).’ 
This passage is one of very many instances in which expressions 
are common to several Purarias, that seem to be borrowed from 
one another^ or from some common source older than any of 
them; especially in this instance, as the same text occurs in Manu. t 
1 The expression of the text is rather obscure: ‘All was per¬ 
vaded (or comprehended) by that chief principle before (re-crea¬ 
tion), after the (last) destruction 5 : 

Trirnl nBgnyi % ir^rsn ^ g i 

The ellipses are filled up by the commentator. This, he adds, 
is to be regarded as the state of things at a Mahapralaya or 
total dissolution; leaving, therefore, crude matter, nature, or 
chaos, as a coexistent element with the Supreme. This, which 
is conformable to the philosophical doctrine, is not, however, 
that of the Purarias in general, nor that of our text, which states 


* Read: “Which creates all , from mahat to individual existences: 
such is the conclusion of the scriptures.” 
f Prior Section, LXX., 2. 

I See the editor’s note in the preceding page. 











(matter). 1 The two forms which are other than 


(b. VI., c. 4), that, at a Prakrifa or elementary dissolution, Pra¬ 
dhana itself merges into the deity.* Neither is it, apparently, 
the doctrine of the Vedas, although their language is somewhat 
equivocal. 

1 The metre here is one common to the Vedas, Trishtubh; 
but, in other respects, the language is not characteristic of those 
compositions. The purport of the passage is rendered somewhat 
doubtful by its close and by the explanation of the eonnnen- 
tator. The former is: XTSR 1 ‘One 

Pradhanika Brahma Spirit: That, was.’ The commentator 
explains Pradhanika, Pradhana eva, the same word as Pradhana; 
but it is a derivative word, which may be used attributively, 
implying ‘having, or conjoined with, Pradhana’, The commen¬ 
tator, however, interprets it as the substantive; for he adds: 
'There was Pradhana and Brahma and Spirit; this triad was at 
the period of dissolution’: WPT ^ *prr%f*T cH?! 

If He evidently, however, understands their con¬ 
joint existence as one only; for he continues: ‘So, according to 
the Vedas, then there was neither the non-existent cause nor the 
existent effect’: Wf 'ff ^fff: | \ l 


* The evolutionary doctrine is not the Pauraiiik; and the commentator— 
who, on this occasion, does little more than supply ellipses, and does 
not call prakriti , “at a Mahapraiaya", “a coexistent element with the 
Supreme” — advances nothing in contradiction to the tenor of the 
Puranas. See the editor’s second note in p. 21, and note in p. 22, supra, 
f It is the abridged comment that is here cited. In the copy of it to 
which I have access, the passage extracted above begins: TTT^Tf^r^i 
WT5m I TTOffTfSTER W V I The fuller comment has: UTOTfMt 
Tift*: i 

t Thus opens a hymn of the fUg-veda; X., 129. See Colebrooke’s 
Miscellaneous Essays , Vol. L, p. 33; Muller’s History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature , pp. 559 el seq.; and Goldstucker’s Pdnini , His Place in Sanskrit 
Literature , pp. .144 et seq, The Sanskrit of the hymn, accompanied by a 
new translation, will be found in Original Sanskrit Texts, Part IV., pp. 3 
and 4, 
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the essence of unmodified Vishnu are Pradhana (mat¬ 
ter) and Furusha (spirit); and his other form, by which 
those two are connected or separated, is called Kala 
(time).” 1 * When discrete substance is aggregated in crude 
nature, as in a foregone dissolution, that dissolution is 


meaning that there was only One Being, in whom matter and 
its modifications were all comprehended. 

1 Or it might be rendered: ‘Those two other forms (which 
proceed) from his supreme nature 5 : fsfTajft: ^Ig^TFqr^ff: I that 
is, from the nature of Vishnu when he is Mirupadhi or without 
adventitious attributes: I ‘other’ (URf); 

the commentator states they are other, or separate from Vishnu, 
only through Maya, ‘illusion’, but here implying ‘false notion’: 
the elements of creation being, in essence, one with Vishnu, 
though, in existence, detached and different. 


*TTflr *1 TTfatf Wt *jfR- 


invnrf^ m h 

f^wt: f? % 

^ wr gp^rsr t 

<rcN % ^ 

^ ^TrTffpt II 

“There was neither day nor night, neither heaven nor earth, neither 
darkness nor light. And there was not aught else apprehensible by the 
senses or by the mental faculties. There was then, however , one Brahma, 
essentially prahHti and spirit. For the two aspects of Vishnu which are 
other than his supreme essential aspect are prahHti and spirit, 0 Brah¬ 
man. When these two other aspects of his no longer subsist, hut are 
dissolved, then that aspect whence form and the rest, i. e., creation y pro¬ 
ceed a,new is denominated time, 0 twice-born.” 

See the editor’s first note in p. 18, supra . 

1 have carried forward the inverted commas by which Professor Wilson 
indicated the end of the quotation. There can be no question that it 
embraces two stanzas. They are in the trishtubh metre, and are preceded 
and followed by verses in the anusht'ubh. 
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termed elemental (PrAkrita). The deity as Time is with¬ 
out beginning, and his end is not known; and from him 
the revolutions of creation, continuance, and dissolu¬ 
tion unintennittingly succeed:* for, when, in the latter 
season, the equilibrium of the qualities (Pradh&na) 
exists, and spirit (Puma) is detached from matter, 
then the form of Vishnu which is Time abides. 1 Then 

1 PracUmna, when unmodified, is, according to the Sdnkhyas 
and Pauraniks, nothing more than the three qualities f in eqnili- 
brio; or goodness, foulness, and darkness neutralizing each other; 
(Sankhya Karika, p. 52). So in the Matsya P.: 


wirfw: n 



This state is synonymous with the non-evolution of material pro¬ 
ducts, or with dissolution; implying, however, separate existence, 
and detached from spirit. This being the case, it is asked, What 
should sustain matter and spirit whilst separate, or renew their 
combination so as to renovate creation? It is answered, Time, 
which is when everything else is not, arid which, at the end of 
a certain interval, unites Matter (Pradhana) and Purusha, and 



We here have a reference, apparently, to four—not simply to three- 
conditions of things, the last of which, samyama , “delitescence”, denotes 
the state that, prevails during the nights of Brahma, when all concrete 
forms are resolved into their original elements. The word has occurred 
before: see p. 11, supra* Also see the Mdrkandeya-purdna, XLVI., 7. 

The commentator, at first, takes sarhyama — i. e ,, he says, samhdra — 
for the third condition, qualified by anta~ante , “at last”. Alternati¬ 
vely, he* makes anta the third of the conditions, and governs the names 
of all three by sa/hyamdK , in the sense of niyamdH. For myoma , in 
place of samyama , in a classification similar to that of the text, see 
Sankara Acharya’s Commentary on the Swetdivmtara Upanishad: Biblio¬ 
theca Indica , Vol. VII.,* pp. 275 and 276. 

f On rendering the Sankhya. or Fauranik gma, as here meant, by 
“quality”, see my translation of Pandit Nehemiah Niiakaufha Gastrin’s 
Rational Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical Systems , pp. 43 and 44, 
foot-note, and pp. 219 et foot-note. 
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the supreme Brahma, the supreme soul, the substance 
of the world,* the lord of all creatures, the universal 
soul, the supreme ruler, Hari, of his own will having 
entered into matter and spirit, agitated the mutable 
and immutable principles, the season of creation being 
arrived. In the same manner as fragrance affects the 
mind from its proximity merely, and not from any 
immediate operation upon mind itself, so the Supreme 
influenced the elements of creation. 1 Purushottama 


produces creation. Conceptions of this kind are evidently com¬ 
prised in the Orphic triad, or the ancient notion of the coopera¬ 
tion of three such principles, in creation, as Phanes or Eros, 
which is the Hindu spirit; or Purusha; Chaos, matter or Pra- 
dhana; and Chronos, or Kala, time, 

1 Pradhana is styled Vyaya 4 that which may be ex¬ 
pended’ ;f or Parihamin ‘which may be modified’: 

and Purusha is called Avvaya (^35^), 4 inconsumable’, or 
apaririamin y ‘immutable’. The expressions 

Trfsnir, ‘having entered into’, and ‘agitated’, recall 

the mode in which divine intelligence, mens, vovg, was con¬ 
ceived, by the ancients, to operate upon matter: 

<&Qrjv ... (fQovtlai xoaiiov (inctvia, 

. . . . xavataoovoa doqviv; 

or as in a more familiar passage: 

Spiritus intus alit, totarnque infusa per artus, 

Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet: 
or, perhaps, it more closely approximates to the Phoenician cos¬ 
mogony, in which a spirit, mixing with its own principles, gives 
rise to creation, Brncker, L, 240. As presently explained, the 
mixture is not mechanical; it is an influence or effect exerted 
upon intermediate agents which produce effects; as perfumes do 
not delight the mind by actual contact, but by the impression 



* Supply “all-permeant” sarvaga, 
t “Passing away”, or “perishable”, is more literal. 
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is both the agitator and the thing to be agitated; being 
present in the essence of matter, both when it is con- 

they make upon the sense of smelling, which 'communicates it to 
the mind. The entrance of the supreme Vishnu into spirit, as 
lyell as matter, is less intelligible than the view elsewhere taken 
of it, as the infusion of spirit, identified with the Supreme, into 
Prakriti or matter alone. Thus, in the Padma Parana:* 

sift xrerarr: gw irNft m i 

‘He who is called the male (spirit) of Prakriti is here named 
Achyuta; and that same divine Vishnu entered into Prakriti.’ 
So the Brihan Narad fy a: 

mnft gw# wfd i 

‘The lord of the world, who is called Purusha, producing agi¬ 
tation in Prakriti.’ From the notion of influence or agitation 
produced on,matter thrpugh or with spirit, the abuse of personi¬ 
fication led to actual or vicarious admixture. Thus, the Bhaga- 
vata, identifying Maya with Prakriti, has: 

g i 

‘Through the operation of time, the Mighty One/ who is present 
to the pure, implanted a seed in Mayd endowed with qualities, 
as Purusha, which is one with himself.’f B. III., s. 5. And the 
Bhavishya: ‘Some learned men say, that the supreme being, 
desirous to create beings y^reates, in the commencement of the 
Kalpa, a body of soul (or an incorporeal substahee); which soul, 
created by him, enters into Prakriti; and Prakriti, being thereby 
agitated, creates many material elements’: 

w*t wwr wtfcpf: t 
wt swtwtt nyc« 

• Uttdra-kaMa, XXXIV. 

f Bnrnouf—Yol. I-, p. 176—has: “Lorsque faction dn temps eut d&ve- 
loppe an sein de Maya les qualites, Adhdkcbaja, doue do vigneur, se 
manifestant sous la forme de Purucha, deposa en olio sa semen ce*” 
for Adhokshaja, see Goldstucker’s Sanskrit Dictionary , sub voce: also 
Original Sanskrit Texts , Part IV*, pp. 182 and 183. 
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tracted and expanded. 1 Vishnu, supreme over the 
supreme, is of the nature of discrete forms in the 
atomic productions, Brahma and the rest (gods, 
men, &e.). 

Then from that equilibrium of the qualities (Pra¬ 
dhana), presided over by soul, 2 proceeds the unequal 
development of those qualities (constituting the prin¬ 
ciple Mahat or Intellect) at the time of creation. 3 The 

gsr*n?t niwnft wt: i 

wr*i fwt ^ ii 

JTfcrpff 'ftfwf *n fsnt fwtTO i 

But these may be regarded as notions of a later date. In the 
Mababharata, the first cause is declared to be ‘Intellectual’, who 
creates by his mind or will: 

tprf jfh i 

‘The first (being) is called Manasa (intellectual), and is so 
celebrated by great sages: he is god, without beginning or end, 
indivisible, immortal, undecaying.’ And again: 

firfav *nrW $fsr?pi 

‘The Intellectual created many kinds of creatures by his mind.’ 

1 Contraction, Sankocha Is Explained by Saniya 

(^nw), sameness or equilibrium of the three qualities, or inert 
Pradhana; and Expansion, Yikasa , is the destruction 

of this equipoise, by previous agitation and consequent develop¬ 
ment of material products. 

2 The term here is Kshetrajna, ‘embodied spirit’, or that 
which knows the Kshetra or ‘body’; implying the combination 
of spirit with form or matter, for the purpose of creating^ 

3 The first product of Pradhana, sensible to divine, though 

not to mere human, organs, is, both according to the Sankhya 
and Paurariik doctrines, the principle called Mahat, literally, ‘the 
Great’; explained in other places, as in our text, ‘the production 
of the manifestation of the qualities’: I or > aa 

in the Vayu: 
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Chief principle then invests that Great principle, In¬ 
tellect; and it becomes threefold, as affected by the 
quality of goodness, foulness, or darkness, and invested 


We have, in the same Purdria, as well as in the Brahmarida and 
Linga, a number of synonyms for this, term, as: 

ffr ^flt; 3$: n* 

* This stanza occurs in the fourth chapter of the 1 Vdyu-yurdAa. Im¬ 
mediately following it are these definitions, which Professor Wilson has 
translated: 

H«JH. WT% 5 TW I 

*PNr#®f fora-efT^t Tfa rp*T*T li 

ciw^rr^wlr ^rqrrwt^ ufTHWrr: 1 
$pfc#t gw^«fr HfTfsrfa ?ra: tip: h 
fWTJf Sfa ^ | 
3 W?tai^R«rr%»r Hftr: 11 

-ff^Tpwui- wr^f i 

■«P®Tiphr?! ^T^TPWf fwqrft 11 
^Tftfwr ^reiT? : 1 

W^m f^rarm^ gfufu a 
-pra trem^Tf*f<rrffu-p 1 

^T^tvj*ra %*r %*r 11 

wrfrr: ncinwr*rg ^Tctr^ ?to; i 
>frw wrfufrfu *fp: 11 

HTHTTf?(f»TT^’ST:' I 

wt«t h: «*rr wrfHfuwfwr^ a 
¥TWT?Hf f^mfu H?T 3 fT %*r | 

^wrwnujfT %w wr^r ¥ snsrh a 
^ ^rrfw ^g^wif*r w 1 
fMtfrt a 

^rNrrfw %*rrcft ^fh’ranl' a 
vr^ ^ t*T5 ^[.tut* i 
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by the Chief principle (matter), as seed is-by its skin. 

They are also explained, though riot. very distinctly, to the 
following purport: “Manas is that which considers the conse- 


fwl * ^ rffHTTSf I 

wmrf^fTr iftwr ffwfr% \\\ 

f^HSfr»TTW II 

*mrwn[ ^ cJWr: I 

wre *g<Tt wg yrm ypr -rent 11 

According to Vijnana Bhikshu, at least the first half of the stanza of 
synonyms, quoted by Professor Wilson, is in the Mdtsya^purdtia as well 
as in the Vdyu. See my edition of the S4nkhya~pravachana»bhd$kya — 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica —, p. 117. 

The Linga-purdAa, Prior Section, LXX., 12 et set]*, differs from the Vdyu 
in having brahma and chit-para or vime§a instead of brahma and vipura . 
Its explanations of the terms also present several deviations. For 
&c., in definition of vipura , it givess 

fqTHfpHT^TftrHT I 

or, agreeably to another reading: 

With nothing correspondent to the next two stanzas and a half of the 
Vdyu, it then passes at once to the line beginning with xrq‘T^r^T'^f% * • 

In the same Puraiia, Prior Section, VIII., 67—74, we read: 

WT*TWT *RV Mh: Wfa: I 
wrfa: wr^terft wfriT^ > h 

g%Xrn: fl^n: I 

-jt: wrsp§ inwrmtw fHirfa ii 
fwd' gfVHWr: I 

Wpc H’Ihwrt *nrRT: HftVwr 11 
wawtwqwt wt i 

jf w np r wiw m w h 

utth f«r^ h 
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From the great principle (Mahat) Intellect, threefold 


quences of acts to all creatures, and provides for their happiness. 
Mahat, the Great principle, is so termed from being the lirst of 
the created principles, and from its extension being greater than 
that of the rest. Mat} is that which discriminates and distinguishes 
objects preparatory to their fruition by Soul. Brahma implies 
that which effects the development and augmentation of created 
things. Pur is that by which the concurrence of nature occupies 
and fills all bodies. Buddhi is that which communicates to soul 
the knowledge of good and evil. Khyuti is the means of indi¬ 
vidual fruition, or the faculty of discriminating objects by appro¬ 
priate designations and the like. Iswara is that which knows 
all things as if they were present. Prajna is that by which the 
properties of things are known. Chiti is that by which the con¬ 
sequences of acts and species of knowledge are selected for the 
use of soul. Smriti is the faculty of recognizing all things, past, 
present, or to come. Saihvid is that in which all things are 
found or known, and which is found or known in all things: and 
Vipura is that which is free from the effects of contrarieties, as 
of knowledge and ignorance, and the like. Mahat is also called 
Iswara, from its exercising supremacy over all things; Bhiiva, 
from its elementary existence ; Eka, or .‘the one’, from its single¬ 
ness; Purusha, from its abiding within the body; and, from its 
being ungenerated, it is called Swayambhu.”* Now, in this 

WTOi fwffr 

ftsrpnrft n 

vw fsrt it 

tot 3%: i 

The terms thus enumerated and elucidated — viswara, mahat , ; prajna ., 
mamas , brahma , chiti, srnfUS^JchydHi samvid , thvara, and matt ~ belong, 
as they here stand, to the Yoga philosophy. 

* The reader will be able to verify this translation by the original 
given at the beginning of the last note. Brahma —which comes between 
ttwara and bhdva~~ was overlooked. Further, for “Eka” read saka, meaning 
the same thing, ‘‘one.” 












Egotism, (Ahainkara ), 1 denominated Vaik&rika, ‘pure’; 
Taijasa, ‘passionate’; and Bhiitadi, ‘niclimentaP,* is pro- 


nomenclature we have chiefly two sets of words; one, as Manas, 
Buddhi, Mati, signifying mind, intelligence, knowledge, wisdom, 
design; and the other, as Brahma, lswara, &c., denoting an 
active creator and ruler of the universe: as the Yayu adds, 

‘Mahat, impelled by the desire to create, causes various elation*: 
and the Mahabharata has: \ 4 Mali at created 

Aharhkara.’ The Puranas generally employ the same expression, 
attributing to Mahat or Intelligence the act of creating. 'Maliat 
is, therefore, the divine mind in creative operation, the vovg o 
diaxoaficov re xcd 7iavnov cue Log of Anaxagoras; ‘an ordering 
and disposing mind, which was the cause of all things. 7 The 
word itself suggests some relationship to the Phoenician Mot, 
which, like Mahat, was the first product of the mixture of spirit 
and matter, and the first rudiment of creation: “Ex cormexione 
autem ejus spiritus prodiit Mot. . . Hinc ** seminium omnis crea- 
turte et omnium rerum creatio.” Brucker, I., 240. Mot, it is 
true, appears to be a purely material substance; whilst Mahat is 
an incorporealf substance: but they agree in their place in the 
cosmogony, and are something alike in name. How far, also, 
the Phoenician system has been accurately described, is matter 
of uncertainty, See Sankhya Karika, p. 83. 

1 The sense of Ahamkara cannot be very well rendered by any 
European term. It means the principle of individual existence, 
that which appropriates perceptions, and on which depend the 
notions, I think, I feel, 1 am. + It might be expressed by the pro¬ 
position of Descartes reversed; “Sum, ergo coglto, sentio”, &c. 



* In strict literality, “origin of the elements/’ See my edition of the 
Sdnkhya-sdra —- in the Bibliotheca Indica — } Preface, p. 31, foot-note. 


t See, however, the Smkhya-pravachana, I,, 61; and ? the Sdnkhya- 
kdrikd, XXII. 

t But see the discussion of the distinction between ahaihkdra and 
abhimdna in Goldstiicker's Sanskrit Dictionary > p. 257. 
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duced; the origin of the (subtile) elements, ahd of the 
organs of sense; invested, in consequence*of its three 
qualities, by Intellect, as Intellect is by the Chief prin¬ 
ciple . 2 Elementary Egotism, then becoming productive, 
as the rudiment of sound, produced from it Ether,*' of 
which sound is the characteristic, investing it with its 
rudiment of sound, f Ether, becoming productive, en- 

The equivalent employed by Mr. Colebrooke, egotism, has the 
advantage of an analogous etymology; Ahamkara being derived 
from Ah am (^^), ‘I’; as in the Hari Vanas a: 

*r ffarre h^t: *trti i 

‘He (Brahma), 0 Bharata, said, I will create creatures.’ See also 
S. Karika, p. 91, 

2 These three varieties of Ahamkara are also described in the 
Sanbhya Karika, p. 92. Vajkarika, that which is productive, or 
susceptible of production, is the same as the Sattwika, or that 
which is combined with the property of goodness. Taijasa 
Ahamkara is that which is endowed with Tejas, ‘heat’ or ‘energy’, 
in consequence of its having the property of Rajas, 4 passion ’ or 
‘activity’; and the third kind, Bkutadi, or ‘elementary’, is the 
Tamasa, or has the property of darkness. From the first kind 
proceed the senses; from the last, the rudimental unconscious 
elements; both kinds, which are equally of themselves inert, being 


* “A characterization of akdda will serve to show how inadequately * 
it is represented by ‘ether’. In dimension, it is, as has been said, in¬ 
finite; it is not made up of parts; and colour, taste, smell, and tangi¬ 
bility do not appertain to it. So far forth it corresponds exactly to time, 
space, I^wara, and soul. Its speciality, as compared therewith, consists 
iu its being the material cause of sound. Except for its being so, we 
might take it to he one with vacuity.” Rational Refutation, &c,, p. .120. 

“In Hindu opinion, the ‘ether 1 is always essentially colourless and 
pure, and only from error is supposed to possess hue. * * The ignorant, 
it is said, think the blueness of the sky to be the befoulment of‘ether’.” 
Bid., p. 272. 

f On the translation of this and subsequent passages, see the Sdnkhya- 
sdra, Preface, p. 33, foot-note. 
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gendered the rudiment of touch; whence originated 
strong wind, the property of which is touch ; and Ether, 
with the rudiment of sound, enveloped the rudiment 
of-touch. Then wind, becoming productive, produced 
the rudiment of form (colour); whence light (or fire) 
proceeded, of which, form (colour) is the attribute; 
and the rudiment of touch enveloped the wind with 
the rudiment of colour. Light, becoming productive, 
produced the rudiment of taste; whence proceed all 
juices in which flavour resides; and the rudiment of 
colour, invested the juices with the rudiment,,of taste. 
The waters, becoming productive, engendered the rudi¬ 
ment of smell; whence an aggregate (eaj:th) originates, 
of which smell is the property . 1 In each several ele- 

rendered productive by the cooperatidfi of the second, the energetic 
or active modification of Ahamkara, which is”, therefore, said to 
be the origin of both the senses and the elements. * 

1 The successive series of rudiments and elements, and their 
respectively engendering the rudiments and elements next in order, 
occur in most of the Buninas, in nearly the same words. The 
Brihan Naradiya P. observes: 





‘They (the elements) in successive order acquire the property of 
causality one to the other.’ The order is also the same; or, 

♦ Ahamkara , “the conception of 1', has a preponderance either of, 
sattwa, “pure quietude”, or of rajas, “activity”, or of tamas, “stagnancy”. 
The first species, as likewise the third, becomes productive, when assisted 
by the second. Such is the genuine Sankhya doctrine. In the Puranas, 
the second, besides serving as an auxiliary to production, of itself pro¬ 
duces; since therefrom..arise five “intellectual organs” and five “organs 
of action.” These organs, with manrn, “the organ of imagination”, are 
derived, in the unmodified Sankhya, from the first species of ahamkara , 
See, for additional details, the Sankhya ~mra, Preface, pp. 30 el se y., 
foot-note. 
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ment resides its peculiar rudiment; thence the property 


ether (Akasa), wind or air (Vayu), fire or light (Tejas), water and 
earth; except in one passage of the Mahabbarata (MokshaDharma, 
c, 9), where it is ether, water, fire, air, earth.* The order of 
Empedocles was; ether, fire, earth, water, air. Cud worth, I., 97. 
The investment (Avarana) of each element by its own rudiment, 
and of each rudiment by its preceding gross and rudimental ele¬ 
ments, is also met with in most of the chief Puramis, as the Vayu, 
Padma, Linga, and Bhagavata; and traces of it are found amongst 
the ancient cosmogonists; for Anaximander supposed that, ‘when 
the world was made, a certain sphere or flame of fire, separated 
from matter (the Infinite), encompassed the air, which invested 
the earth as the bark does a tree’: Kata ttjv yevecjtv zovde 
zov xoofiov anoxQittrjvat; xcd tivcc ex zovtov cployog (sepal- 
Qav ueQMpvrjvctt %($ tigqI t/jv yr ( v aiyi , cog zcp devdQti) (ploiov. 
Euseb., Pr., I., 15. Some of the Purahas, as the Matsya, Vayu, 
Linga, Bhagavata, and Markandeya, add a description of a 
participation of properties amongst the elements, which is rather 
Vedanta than Shnkhya. According to this notion, the elements 
add to their characteristic properties those of the elements which 
precede them. Akasa has the single property of sound: air has 
those of touch and sound: fire has colour, touch, and sound: 
water has taste, colour, touch, and sound: and earth has smell 
and the rest, thus having five properties: or, as the Linga P.f 
describes the series: 

fippra -<nrf: 11 

Wl rWlM’OrtT Hi I 

ff*pjpsr ii 

tpr wnfwt. i 

WfWi: II 



* For a related comment, see Goldstucker’s Sanskrit Dictionary , 


pp. 155 and 156, suh voce 
f Prior Section, LXX., 43—47. 
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of tanmatrata 1 (type or rudiment) is ascribed to these 
elements: Rudimental elements are not endowed with 
qualifies; and therefore they are neither soothing, nor 
terrific, nor stupefying. 2 * * * § This is the elemental creation, 
proceeding from the principle of egotism affected by 

-—•— . . . . - " - t - 1 —*—•—— - —~—■ 

*UFrr WTfawwt wfrffTTrR: u 

tfwnTwwgwr gfw: wwt i 

wnsu w f ow % gprr: 11 . 

1 Tanmatra, ‘rudiment’ or ‘type’, frojnfTad (<^)v *that’, for ^ 
Tasmin ‘in that’ gross el6ment, and ttiatra (*rH!T), 

‘subtile or rudimental form* J^fTHTT The-rudiments 

are also the characteristic' properties of the elements: as the 
Bhttgavata: 

THST WTTT gw: fW wwt: I 

‘The rudiment of it (ether) is also its quality, sound,!* as a com¬ 
mon designation rnay denote both a‘person who sees an object, 
and the object which is to bo seen 1 : that, is, according to the 
commentator * sxippose a porison behind a wall called aloud, “Ah 
elephant! an elephant V r the term would equally indicate that an 
elephant was visible, and that somebody saw it. Bhag., II, 5, 25. 

? The properties here alluded to are not those of goodness, 
«fec. , but other properties § assigned to perceptible objects by the 
Sankhya doctrines; or Santi ‘placidity’, Ghorata 

‘terror’, and Moha ‘dulness’ or ‘stupefaction’. S. Karika, 

v. 38, p. 119. [I 

* 'Santa , ghofa, midha; “placid, commoved, torpid.” Probably ghora 
is connected with ghur/i , “to whirl.” 

*}* With greater likelihood, .tan- mdlra, “merely transcendental”, is 
from tanu and m&tra, the latter considered as an affix; the u of tanu 
being elided, as it is, for instance, in tanmafi for tammaK, and in similar 
conjugational forms of "the fifth, and eighth classes. 

t Rather: “Sound is its rudiment and also its quality.” 

§ “Goodness, &c.” are causes; the “other properties”, effects. 

|| And see the Sdnkhya-pravachana , III., X. 
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the property of darkness. The organs of sense are 
said to be the passionate products of the same prin¬ 
ciple, affected by foulness; and the ten divinities 1 pro¬ 
ceed from egotism affected by the principle of good¬ 
ness; as does Mind, which is the eleventh. The organs 
of sense are ten: of the ten, five are the skin, eye, nose, 
tongue, and ear; the object of which, combined with 
Intellect, is the apprehension of sound and the rest: 
the organs of excretion and procreation, the hands, 
the feet, and the voice, form the other five; of which 
excretion, generation, manipulation, motion, and 
speaking are the several acts. 

Then, ether, air, light, water, and earth, severally 
united with the properties of sound and the rest, existed 
as distinguishable according to their qualities, as 
soothing, terrific, or stupefying; but, possessing various 
energies and being unconnected, they could not, without 
combination, create living beings, not having blended 
with each other. Having combined, therefore, with 
one another, they assumed, through their mutual asso¬ 
ciation, the character of one mass of entire unity; and, 
from the direction of spirit, with the acquiescence of 
the indiscrete Principle , 2 Intellect and the rest, to the 
.' ’ " 1 " ■ — •■■■ — — 

’ The Bhdgavata, which gives a similar statement of the 
origin of the elements, senses, and divinities, specifies the last to 
be Dis (space), air, the sun, Prachetas, the Aswins, fire, Indra, 
Upendra, Mitra, and Ka or Prajapati, presiding over the senses, 
according to the comment, or, severally, over the ear, skin, eye, 
tongue, nose, speech, bands, feet, and excretory and generative 
organs. Bhag., II., 5, 31. 

3 Avyaktanugrahejja(^15Tpf|Tir). The expression is some¬ 
thing equivocal; as Avyakta may here apply either to the First 
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gross elements inclusive, formed an egg , * 1 which gra¬ 
dually expanded like a bubble of water. This vast 
egg, O sage, compounded of the elements, and resting 
on the waters, was the excellentnatural abode ofVishhu 
in the form of Brahm&; and there Vishnu, the lord of 
the universe, whose essence is inscrutable, assumed a 
perceptible form; and even he himself abided in it, in 


Cause or to matter. In either case, the notion is the same; and 
the aggregation of the elements is the effect of the presidency of 
spirit, without any active interference of the indiscrete principle. 
The Avyakta is passive, in the evolution and combination of 
Mahat and the rest, Pradhana is, no doubt, intended; but its 
identification with the Supreme is also implied. The term Anu- 
graha may also refer to a classification of the order of creation, 
which will be again adverted to. 

1 It is impossible not to refer this notion to the same origin 
as the widely diffused opinion of antiquity, of the first mani¬ 
festation of the world in the form of an egg. “It seems to have 
been a favourite symbol, and very ancient; and we find it adopted 
among many nations”. Bryant, III., 165. Traces of it occur 
amongst the Syrians, Persians, and Egyptians; and, besides the 
Orphic egg amongst the Greeks, and that described by Aristo¬ 
phanes, Timet tcqcouovov vnr^viuiov vv^ q /.teXavonre^og codv 9 
part of the ceremony in the Dionysiaca and other mysteries con¬ 
sisted of the consecration of an egg; by which, according to 
Porphyry, was signified the world: 'EQfiijvevsi de to coqv tov 
xoofiov. Whether this egg typified the ark, as Bryant and Faber 
suppose, is not material to the proof of the antiquity and wide 
diffusion of the belief, that the world, in the beginning, existed 
in such a figure. A similar account of the first aggregation of 
the elements in the form of an egg is given in all the Puranas, 
with the usual epithet Haim a or Hiranya, ‘golden’, as it occurs 
in Manu., I, 9. 
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the character of Brahm'd. 1 Its womb, vast as the 
mountain Mem, was composed of the mountains;* and 
the mighty oceans were the waters that filled its cavity. 
In that-egg, 0 Brahman, were the continents and seas 
and mountains, the planets and divisions of the uni¬ 
verse, the gods, the demons, and mankind.. And this 
egg w“as externally invested by seven natural enve¬ 
lopes; or by water, air, fire, ether, and Ahamkara,f the 
origin of the elements, each tenfold the extent of that 
which it invested; next came the principle of Intelli¬ 
gence; and, finally, the whole was surrounded by the 
indiscrete Principle: resembling, thus, the cocoa-nut, 
filled interiorly with pulp, and exteriorly covered by 
husk and rind. X 


1 Here is another analogy to the doctrines of antiquity re¬ 
lating to the mundane egg: and, as the first visible male being, 
who, as we shall hereafter see, united in himself the nature of 
either sex, abode in the egg, and issued from it; so “this first¬ 
born of the world, whom they represented under two shapes and 
characters, and who sprang, from the mundane egg, was the 
person from whom the mortals and immortals were derived. He 
was the same as Dionysus, whom they styled, npiotoyovov 
dupvrj TQi'yov ov [laxyelnv 'Avaxtu ^Ayinov ctQQrjTbv XQviplnv 
•SixiQMra blftOQipnvi^ or. with the omission of one epithet, 
StxeQiog: ' ■ 



* The reading of many MSS. and of the commentator, and that which 
seems to claim the preference, is: 


“Merirwas its amnion, and the other mountains were its chorion.” 

■f The word ahainkdra is supplied to the original by the translator. 
The commentary is silent. 

i A new translation of this entire paragraph and of the first sentence 
of the next will be seen in Original Sanskrit Texts , Part IV., pp. 34 
and 3&. 








Affecting then the quality of activity, Hari, the lord of 
all, himself becoming Brahma, engaged in the creation 
of the universe. Vishnu, with the quality of goodness, 
and of immeasurable power, preserves created things 
through successive ages, until the close of the period 
termed a Kalpa; when the same mighty deity, Janar- 
dana, 1 invested with the quality of darkness, assumes 
the awful form of Rudra, and swallows up the universe. 
Having thus devoured all things, and converted the 
world into one vast ocean, the Supreme reposes upon 
his mighty serpent-couch amidst the deep: he awakes 
after a season, and, again, asBrahmA, becomes the author 
of creation." 

Thus the one only god, Janardana, takes the desig¬ 
nation of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, accordingly as he 
creates, preserves, or destroys. 3 Vishnu, as creator, 

10 si fwpr w i 

’srersT srwtTrgrar w 11 

1 Janardana is derived from Jana (w«T), ‘men’, and Ardana 
,f ‘ worship’; ‘the object of adoration to mankind’.. 

3 This is the invariable doctrine of the Puranas, diversified 
only according to the individual divinity to whom they ascribe 
identity with Paramatman or Parameswara. fn our text, this is 


* Almost the whole of this chapter and of the next occurs, often 
nearly word for word, in the Mdrkanfieya-purana, XLV. et seg. 

t signifies 44 solicitation But there are preferable derivations 

of Janardana. For instance, Sankara Acharya, in his gloss on the thou¬ 
sand names of Vishnu enumerated in the AnuMsam-parvan of the Ma~ 
habhdrata, takes its constituent Jana, “people”, to stand for “the wicked”, 
and interprets ardana by “chastiser or extirpator”. His words, in part, 
are : ?g*1 ^*T<ifI According to the Makabharaia itself, 

in another place, Vasudeva is called Janardana because of his striking 
terror into the Dasyus, See Original Sanskrit Texts, Part IV., pp. 182 
and 183, 
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creates himself as preserver, preserves himself; as 
destroyer,-destroys himself at'the end. of all things. 
This world of earth, air, fire, water, ether, the senses, 
and the mind: all that is termed spirit; 1 —that also is the 
lord of all elements, the universal form, 2 and imperish- 
j able. Hence he is the cause of creation, preservation, 
, and- destruction; and the subject of the vicissitudes 

inherent in elementary nature. He is the object and 

Vishnu; in the Saiva Pur&nas, as in the Linga, it is Siva; in 
the Brahma Vaivarta, it is Krishna. The identification of one 
of the hypostases with the common source of the triad was an 
incongruity not unknown to other theogonies: for Crieph, amongst 
the Egyptians, appears, on the one hand, to have been identified 
with the supreme being, th6>indivisible unity; whilst, on the 
other, he is confounded with both Emefph and Ptha, the second 
and third persons of the triad of hypostases. Cud worth, I., 4. 18. 

1 4 The world that is termed spirit 5 ;* I 

"'explained, by the commentator, I c which, indeed, 

bears,the appellation spirit 5 ; conformably to'the text of the 
Vedas, universe is, lfideed, spirit’.f This 

is rather Yedanta than Sapkliya, and appears to deny the existence 
of matter. And so it does, &8Wln independent existence; for the 
origin and end of infinite substance is the deity or universal 
spirit; but it does not therefore imply the non-existence of the 
world as real substance. 

2 Vishnu is both Bhiitesa (#*;) , ‘lord of the elements’, 

or of created things, and Viswarupa :), ‘universal 

substanceHe is, therefore, as one with sensible things, sub- 


ject to 1 

\is own control. 









* Bather: “That which is termed spirit is the world.” 
t See Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays^ Vol. I., p. 47. 

♦ The commentary has; H Iff H^7Tr 5 fWt'3T KgrflfW T I f*T* 

WRt i wft ^ fisnb* i VMwarupaK, an adjective 

in the masculine, means ‘*bmniform 
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author of creation: he preserves, destroys, and is pre¬ 
served. He, Vishnu, as Brahma, and as all other beings, 
is infinite form. He is the Supreme, the giver of all 
good, the fountain of all happiness. 1 


1 Vareriya ‘most excellent’; being the same, ac¬ 

cording to the commentator,* with supreme felicity: xn^T^r 5 ^^" 


4 4 Vareriya , 
essentially, 


* He writes: WOmt* 

i. e., ‘of a form to be,elected 
supreme felicity,” 


on account of bis being 







CHAPTER III. 

* .... 

Measure of time. Moments or Kashthas, &c.; day and night; 
fortnight, month, year, divide year: Yugas or ages: Mahayuga 
or great age: day of Brahma: periods of the Manus: a Man- 
wantara: night of Brahma and destruction of the world: a year 
of Brahma: his life: a Kalpa: a Parardha: the past or Padrna 
Kalpa: the present or Varaha. 

Maitreya.— How can creative agency be attributed 
to that Brahma who is without qualities, illimitable, 
pure, and free from imperfection ? ' - 

PaRasara.— The essential properties of existeftt 
things are objects of observation, of which no fore¬ 
knowledge is attainable; and creation and hundreds of 
properties belong to Brahma,* as inseparable parts of 
his essence; as heat, 0 chief of sages, is inherent in tire. 1 

1 Agency depends upon the Rajo-guna, the quality of foulness 
or passion, which is an imperfection. Perfect being is void of 
all qualities, and is, therefore, inert: 

Omnis enim per se divom natura necesse est 
Immortal! asvo summa cum pace fruatur. 

But, if inert for ever, creation could not occur. The objection is 
rather evaded than answered. The ascribing to Brahma of in¬ 
numerable and unappreciabie properties is supported, by the com- 


i t ’yh rq \ l • I 

*rrff $*rr *r»h*n ii 

^1% vrtmf i 

“Seeing that the potencies of all existences are understood only through 
the knowledge of that—*. <?., Brahma — which is beyond reasoning, 
creation and the like, such potencies of existences, are referable to 
Brahma”, &c. 

Professor Wilson preferred ’SffTSft to | 
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Hear, then, how the deity Narayaria, in the person of 
Brahma, the great parent of the world, created all 
existent things. 


Sl 


mentator, with vague and scarcely applicable texts of the Vedas. 
‘In him there is neither instrument nor effect: his like, his supe¬ 
rior, is nowhere seen:’ 

m arre ^ fa*# i 
*r •fTRgRT^wfwg v# ii 

‘That supreme soul is the subjugator of all, the ruler of all, the 
sovereign of all’: H ^TWloffT I W'jft #- 

^TTfvrtfH: I* In various places of the Vedas, also, it is said that 
his power is supreme, and that wisdom, power, and action are 
his essential properties: 

irfaiftfa'faf g# i 
**rwrfa*#t wnnnafarm ^ n t 

The origin of creation is also imputed, in the Veclas, to the rise 
of will or desire in the Supreme: ^ >S^RT^RTW W3T Wt WI%M t 
‘He wished, I may become manifold, I may create creatures. 1 
The Bhagavata expresses the same doctrine: ‘The supreme being 
was before all things alone, the soul and lord of spiritual sub¬ 
stance, In consequence of his own will, he is secondarily defined, 
as if of various minds’: 

wrofa --srrt^nEf ^-rarramf fag: i 


* tiatapatha-brahmana, XIV., 7, 2, 24. Compare the BHhad-draAyaka 
Upanishad, IV., 4, 22. 

f These verses are continuous with those above, beginning with if ^f^f. 
They are from the dwetmwatara Upanishad, VI,, 8. 

X See the datapatha-hrahmdna, XL, 5, 8, 1. The Chhdndogya Upa¬ 
nishad, p. 398, has: I 

The quotations thus far in Professor Wilson’s note are taken from the 
commentary, which gives no precise clue to their derivation. 

§ Bhdgavata-purana, 1IL, 5, 23. The second line may mean : “Soul— 
«•'&, Bhagavat , Brahma , or the Absolute--, when it follows its own desire, 
implies a variety of conceptions.” 
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Rraliina is said to be born: a familiar phrase, to sig¬ 
nify Ms manifestation; and, as the peculiar measure 
of Ms presence, a hundred of his years is said to con¬ 
stitute his life. That period is also called Para, and the 


This will, however, in the mysticism of the Bhagavata, is per- 
sonified as Maya: 

*rr <TT i 

TO ’*TT*T fVW II * 

‘She (that desire) Was the energy of the Supreme, who was 
contemplating (the uncreated world); and, by her, whose name is 
Maya, the lord made the universe-.’ This, which was, at first, a 
mere poetical personification of the divine will, came, in such 
works as the Bhagavata, to denote a female divinity, coequal 
and coeternal with the First Cause. It may be doubted if the 
Vedas authorize such a mystification; and no very decided vestige 
of it occurs in the Vishnu Parana. 


Burnouf translates the stanza in these words: “Au commencement cet 
univers ctait Bhagavat, fame et le souverain ruaitre de toutes les hues; 
Bhagavat existait seal sans qu’aucun attribut le maoifestat, parce que 
tout clesir etait eteint en son cceur.” 

The commentator on the Bhagavata, $ridhara Swamin, explains the latter 
part of the stanza in three ways*. 

wr*rr? i xi : ^'’■qT^rrarr w i 

'srnfht i ’srrapri w^rwwrarr fw#p w i ’TRTf;- 
fVsrran* i s fa 

fawrf i i 

Vfai iwr w i i ipft *rr*rT*rfa- 

fwrarefa ^ TrrreVf^fTT $w: i *mn i ri^n 

t w i ^rram ^wrorflrg- 

* Bhdgavata-purdna , 111, 5, 25. Burnoufs translation is as follows: 
**Or 1’energie de cet etre done de vue, 4nergie qui est a la fois ce qui 
existe et ce qui n’existe pas [pour nos organes], cost la ce qui se 
norame Maya, et c’est par elle, illustre guerrier, que l’i)tre qui penetre 
toutes choses cr^a cet univers.” 



















misty 
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half of it, Parardha. 1 I have already declared to you, 
0 sinless Brahman, that Time is a form of Vishnu. 
Hear, now, how it is applied to measure the duration 
of Brahma and of all other sentient beings, as well as 
of those which are unconscious; as* the mountains, 
oceans, and the like. 

0 best of sages, fifteen twinklings of the eye make 
aKashthd; thirty Kashthas, oneKal&; and thirty Kalas, 
one Muhurta. 2 Thirty Muhurtas constitute a day and 


1 This term is also applied to a different and still more pro¬ 
tracted period. See b. VI., c. 3. 

3 The last proportion is rather obscurely expressed: HT*5J 
i ‘ Thirty of them (Kalas) are the rule 
for the Muhurta’. The commentator says it means that thirty 
Kalas make a Ghatika (or Ghari); and two Ghatikas, a Muhurta: 
but his explanation is gratuitous, and is at variance with more 
explicit passages elsewhere; as in the Matsya: 

[ 6 A Muhurta is thirty Kalas. In these divisions 
of the twenty-four hours, the Kurina, Mark a iid ey a, Matsya, Yayu, 
and Linga Puranas exactly agree with our authority. In Manu, 
I., 64, we have the same computation, with a difference in the 
first article, eighteen Nimeshas being one Kashtha. The Bha~ 
vishya P. follows Manu, in that respect, and agrees, in the rest, 
with the Padma, which has: 

15 Nimeshas = 1 Kashtha. 

30 Kashthas = 1 Kala. 

30 Kalas = 1 Kshana. 

12 Kshahas = 1 Muhurta. 

30 Muhurtas = l day and night. 

In the Mahabharata, Moksha Dharma, it is said that thirty Kalas 
and one-tenth , or, according to the commentator, thirty Ivalas 
and three Kashthas, make a Muhurta. A still greater variety, 


* Supply “the earth”, bhu. 
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night of mortals:, thirty such days make a month, divi¬ 
ded into two half-months: six months form an Ayana 


2 Paramhhus 

3 Anus 
3 Trasarenus = 

100 Truim 
3 Vedhas 
3 Lavas 
3 Nimeshas 
5 Kshanas 
15 Kashtbas 
15 Laghus 
2 Nadikas 
or 7 Nadikas 


however, occurs in the Bhagavata* and in the Brahma Vaivarta P. 
These have: 

1 Ahu. 

1 Trasarenu. 

1 Truth 
~ 1 Yedha. 
e= 1 Lava. 

= 1 Nimesha. 

W 1 Ksharia. 

= 1 Kashtha. 

= 1 Laghiu 
'» 1 Nhdika. 

=, 1 Muhurta. 

= 1 Yamaf or watch of the day or night. 
Allusions to this, or either of the preceding computations , or to 
any other, have not been found in either of the other Puranas. 
Yet the work of Qopala Bhatta, from which Mr. Colebrooke 
states he derived his information on the subject of Indian weights 
and measures (A. R., Yol. V., 105), the Sankhy a Parimana, cites the 
Varaha P. for a peculiar computation, and quotes another from 
the Bhavishya, different from that which occurs in the first chapter 
of that work, to which we have referred. The principle of the 
calculation adopted by the astronomical works is different. It is: 

6 respirations (Praha) = 1 Yikala ; 60 Vikalas = 1 Danda; AO Dan- 
das = 1 sidereal day. The Nimesha, which is the base of one of 
the Paurahik modes, is a twinkle of the eye of a man at rest; 
whilst the Paramahu, which is the origin of the other, and, appa¬ 
rently, more modern, system considering the works in which it 
occurs, is the time taken bv a Paramahu, or mote in the sunbeam, 
to pass through a crevice in a shutter. Some indications of this / 
calculation being in common currency occur in the Hindustani/ 


it 


* III,, 11, 5 et aeq. 

f The Bhdgavata-purana has prahara, a synonym of yama* 








(the period of the sun’s progrejss’.north or south of 
the ecliptic): and-two Ayanas compose'a year. The 
southern Ay an a is a night,' and the northern, a day, of 
the gods. Twelve thousand divine years, each com- 
posed of -"(three .hundred and sixty) such days,* con¬ 
stitute the period of the four Yugas or ages. They 
'are thus.distributed: the Kfita age has four thousand 
divine years; the Treta, three thousand; the Dwapara, 
two thousand; and the Kali age, one thousand: so those 
■acquainted' with antiquity have declared. The period 
that, precedes a Yuga is called a Sandhya; and it is of 
as many, hundred years as there are thousands in the 
Yuga: and the period that follows a Yuga, termed the 
Sandhyauisa, is of similar duration. The interval be¬ 
tween thwSandhya and the Sandhyauisa is the Yuga, 
denominated Kfita, Treti, &c. The Kfita, Treti, 
Dwapara, and Kali constitute a great age, or aggregate 
of four ages: a thousand such aggregates are a day of 
Brahma; and fourteen Manus reign within that term. 
Hear the division of time which they measure. * 1 

terms Rerm (Trasargritl) and Larulia f (Laghti) in Indian horo- 
metry (A. R,, Vol. V., 81); whilst the more ordinary system seems 
derived from the astronomical works; being 60 Tilas ~ I Vi pal a ; 

, 60 Vipalas = 1 Pala; 60 Palas = 1 Danda «fr Ghari. Ibid. 

1 These calculations of time are found in most of the Puranas, 
with some additions, occasionally, of no importance; as that of 
the year of the seven Rishis, 3030 mortal years, and the year of 
Dhruva, 9030 such years, in the Linga P. In all essential points, 
the computations accord; and the scheme, extravagant as it may 



* There is nothing, in the original, answering to ‘‘each .... days’’, 
f This word, feSw, being Arabic, can scarcely have any connexion 
with the Sanskrit layhu. 

I. 


4 








Seven Rishis, certain (secondary) divinities, Indra,* 
Maim, and the kings his sons, are created and perish 


appear, seems to admit of easy explanation. We have, in the 
first place, a computation of the years of the gods in the four 


ages, or: 


Kiita Yuga.. 

. . . 4000 

Sandhya . . . 

. 400 

Sandbyamsa . 

. . . 400 


4800 

Treta Yuga ... . . . 

. . , 3000 

Sandhya . . . 

. . . 300 

Sandhyatpsa. 

300 


3600 

Dwapara Yuga . . , 

... 2000 

Sandhyd . . . 

... 200 

Sandbyamsa . 

. . . 200 


~~.2400 

Kali Yuga. 

... 1000 

Sandhya . . . 

. . . 100 

Sandbyamsa . 

. , . 100 


1200 


'12000 


If these divine years are converted into years of mortals, by 
multiplying them by 300 (a year of men being a day of the gods), 
we obtain the years of which theYugas of mortals are respectively 
said to consist: 

4S00 x 360p 1.728.000 
3600 x 360 = 1.296.000 
2400 x 360 = 864.000 
1200 x 360 = 432.000 

• 4.320.000, a Mahayuga. 

So that these periods resolve themselves into very simple elements: 
the notion of four ages in a deteriorating series expressed by 


* In the Sanskrit, 6akra, an epithet of Indra. 
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at pifp period; *" a.ricl the interval, called a Marfwantara, 
34 equal to seventy-one times the number of years co'n- 
' tained in*the four Yugas, with some' additional years: 2 

. T — —... v -j-i *,-- 

descending arithmetical progression, as 4, 3, 2,J; the conversion 
of units into thousands; and the mythological fiction, That thesp 
were divine years, each composed of-SGO years of men. It does 
not seem necessary to refer the .hjy^ntion to #riy astronomical 
computations, or to any attempt^to repreeent'actual chronology. 

1 The details of these, as occurring in leach Man wan tar a, are 
given in the third book, c. 1 and % 

‘Ope and severity,.enumerations of the,fo>n* ages, with a surplus.’ 
A .similar reading occurs in several .other Puraiias; but none of 
them stpfeof what the surplus or addition consists. Rut it is, in 
fact, tfie number of years required to reconcile two computations 
of the Kalpa. The most simple, and, probably, the original, eat di¬ 
lation of a Ivalpa is its being 1000'great ages, or ages of the gods: 
Tprft^WW ^TRT •^1^% I 

%On*T^rf ^tptt $ *r?^r n 

tTT^Tcff I 

Rhavishya P. Then 4.320.000 years, or a divine age, x 1000 = 
4,320.000.000 years, or a day or nightvof Brahma. But a day of 
Brahma is also seventy-one times a great age multiplied by four¬ 
teen : ,4.320.000 x 71 x 14 2 = 4.294.080.000, or less than the preceding 
by 25.920.000; and it is to make up for this deficiency, that a 
certain number of years must be added to the computation by 
Manwantaras. According to the Surya Siddhanta, as cited by 
Mr. Davis (A. R., Vol. 11.,231), this addition consists of a Sandhi to 
each Manwantara, equal to the Satya age, or 1.728.000 years; and 
one similar Sandhi at the commencement of the Kalpa:* thus, 
4.320.000x71 =306.720.000+ 1.728;000= 308.448.000 x 14 = 4.318.272.000 
+ 1-728.000 = 4.320.000(XK), The 'Paurdniks, however, omit the 


* Surya-siddhanta, L, 19; p 17 of my edition in the Bibliotheca 
Milica: p. 10 of the American translation, and p. 4 of Pandit Bapu 
Deva Gastrin’s translation. 
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this is the duration of the Maim, the (attendant) divi¬ 
nities, and the rest, which is equal to 852.000 divine 
years, or to 300.720.000 years of mortals, independent, 
of the additional period. Fourteen times this period 
constitutes a Brahma day, that is, a day of Brahma; 
the term (Brahma) being the derivative form. At the 
end of this day, a dissolution of the universe occurs,* 
when all the three worlds, earth, and the regions of 
space are consumed with fire. The dwellers of Mahar- 
loka (the region inhabited by the saints who survive 
the world), distressed by the heat, repair then to Jana- 
loka (the region of holy men after their decease). When 
the three worlds are but one mighty ocean, Brahma, 
who is one with Narayaria, satiate with the demolition 
of the universe, sleeps upon his serpent-bed—contem¬ 
plated, the lotos-born, by the ascetic inhabitants of 

Sandhi of the Kalpa, and add the whole compensation to the 
Man want liras. The amount of tins, in whole numbers, is 1.851.428 
in each Manwantara, or 4.320.000 x 71 = 306.720.000 + 1.851.428 
= 308.571.428 x 14 = 4.319.999.992; leaving a very small inferiority 
to the result of the calculation of a Kalpa by a thousand great 
ages. To provide for this deficiency, indeed, very minute sub¬ 
divisions are admitted Into the calculation; and the commentator 
on our text says that the additional years, it of gods, are 5142 
years, 10 months, 8 days, 4 watches, 2 Muhurtas, 8 Kalas, 17 
Kilshthas, 2 Nimeshas, and '!, th; if of mortals, 1.851.428 years, 
6 months, 24 days, 12 Nadfs, 12 Kalas, 25 Kashthas, and 10 Ni¬ 
meshas. It will be observed that, in the Kalpa, we have the 
regular descending series 4, 3, 2, with ciphers multiplied ad libitum. 


* ]? or «the term”, &c., read: “At the end of this day occurs a recoalescence 
of the universe , called Brahma’s contingent recoalescence:” 

srrfft mttt rr^rw nftrehn:: t 

Vide infra, VI., 3, ad init.: also see the Mdrkarideya-purdria, XLVI., 3S. 
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the Janaloka—for a night of equal duration with hm 
day; at the close of which he creates anew. Of such 
days and nights is a year of JBrahma composed 5 and 
a hundred such years constitute his whole life . 1 One 
Parardha/- or half his existence, has expired, termina¬ 
ting with the Maha Kalpa* called Padma, The Kalpa 


1 The Brahma Vaivarta says I0S years; but this is unusual. 
Brahma’s life is but a Nimesha of Krishna, according to that 
work; a Nimesha of Siva, according to the $aiva Purana. 

2 In the last book , the Parardha occurs as a very different 
measure of time ; but it is employed here in its ordinary acceptation/ 

In theory, the Kalpas .are infinite; as the Bhavisbya: 

^n^TT flWrRT: I 
WFf% rn^^TfW I! 

‘Excellent sages, thousands 6f millions of Kalpas have passed; 
and as many are to come. ’ In the Linga Purana, and others of 
the Saiva division, above thirty Kalpas are named, and some 
account given of several; but they are, evidently, seetarial 
embellishments. The only Kalpas usually specified are those 
which follow in the text: the one which was the last, or 
the Paffma, and the present or Varaha. The first is also 
commonly called the Brahma; but the Bhagavata distinguishes 
the Brahma, considering it to be the first of Brahma’s life, 
whilst the Padma 4 ' was the last of the first Parardha. The 
term Maha, or great, Kalpa, applied to the Padma, is attached 
to it only in a general sense; or,-according to the commentator, 
because it comprises, as a minor Kalpa, that in which Brahma 
was born from a lotos. Properly, a great Kalpa is not a day, 
hut a life, of Brahma; as in the Brahma Valvarta: 

•er5r?TTr% ^prr: ii 

‘Chronologers compute a Kalpa by the life of Brahma. Minor 
Kalpas, as Samvarta.and the rest, are numerous.’ Minor Kalpas 


See GoldstuckeEs Samlctit Dictionary , sub voce 
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(or day of Brahma) teamed Varaha isNthe first of the 
second period of Brahma’s existence. 

here denote every period of destruction, or those in which the 
Sajrhvarta wind, or other destructive agents, operate. Several 
other computations of time are found in different Puranas; but it 
will be sufficient to notice one which occurs in the Hari VanYsa;* 
as it is peculiar, and because it is not quite correctly given in 
Ml LangloiVs translation. It is the calculation of the Manava 
time, or time of a Mattu: 

10 divine years ~ a day and night of a Mann. 

10 Manava clays ~~ his fortnight. 

10 Manava fortnights = his month. 

12 Manava months ^ his season. 

6 Manava seasons » his year. 

Accordingly , the commentator says 72000 divine years make up 
his year. The French translation has: “Dix annees ties dieux 
font un jour de Manou; dix jours cles dieux font un Pakcha de 
Manou’% &c. The error lies in the expression “jours des dneux ”, 
and is evidently a mere inadvertence; for, if ten yean make a 
day , ten days can scarcely make a fortnight. 


* French translation of tho HarivamSa, Vol. I., pp. 43 et seg. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

^ Mar ay arm’s appearance, in the beginning of the Kalpa, as the 
Varaha or boar: Prithivi (Earth) addresses him: he raises the 
world from beneath the waters: hymned by Sanandana and 
the YoginSv The earth floats on the ocean: divided into seven 
zones. The lower spheres of the universe restored. Gremion 
ren'ewed. 

Maitkeya. —Tell me, mighty sage, how, in the com¬ 
mencement of'the (pregeiit) Kalpa, Nar&yapa, who is 
named Brahma,* created all existent things.’ 

P aeasara. —Iri what mariner the divine Brahma, 

S' ■ 

who is one with NardyaAa, created progeny, and is 
thence named the lord of progeny (Prajapati), the lord 
god, yon shall hear, f . , < 

At the close of the past (or Pddrna) Kalpa, the divine 
Brahma, endowed with the quality of goodness, awoke 
from his night of sleep, arid beheld, the universe void. 
He, the supreme NArayaAa, the incomprehensible, the 
sovereign of all creatures, invested with the form of 

1 This creation is of the-seeondary order, orPratisarga('Jfffl^f); 
water, and even the earth, being in existence, and, consequently, 
having been preceded by the creation of Mahat and the elements. 
It is also a different Pratisarga from that described by Manu, in 
which Swayambhu first creates the waters^ then the egg: one of 
the simplest forms, and, perhaps, therefore, one of the earliest, in 
which the tradition occurs. A 


* Read “that Brahma, who .is named Nirayana”: 

I ^ ' 

t Rtfifdf on the faith of my MSS.: “Hear from , me in what fanner 
the divine Brahm4, one with Naniyaha, and the god who is lord of the 
Progenitors — yrajapati-pati —, created progeny”: ^ 
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all things; of whom, with respect to his nameNarayana, 
the god w r ho has the form of Brahma, the imperishable 
origin* of the world, this verse is repeated: “The 
waters are called Nara, because they were the offspring 
of Kara (the supreme spirit); and, as, in them, his first 
(Ayana) progress (in the character of Brahma) took 
place, he is thence named Narayana (he whose place 
of moving was the waters).” 1 He, the lord,+ conclu- 

1 This is the well-known verse of Marm, I., 10,; rendered, 
by Sir Win. Jones: “The waters are railed ndrdh, because they 
were the production of Nara, or the spirit of god; and, since 
they were his first ayana , or place of motion, he thence is named 
Nwrayana, or moving on the waters Now, although there can 
he little doubt that this tradition is, in substance, the same as 
that of Genesis, the language of the translation is, perhaps, more 
scriptural than is quite warranted. The waters, it is said in the 
text of Manu, were the progeny of Nara, which Kulliika Bhatta 
explains Paramatman, ‘the supreme soul’; that is, they were the 
first productions of god in creation. Ayana, instead of ‘place 



w: ’TKTWrar^: i 

*rerr <t% f«nrr*ra 11 

But compare the Mdrkandeya-purdna , XLVJI., 1 . 

Prahhavapyaya. See the editor’s first note in p. 21, supra. 
f Supply “when the world had become one ocean”: I 

t ^rTTT *1KT jftHiT wff % 1 

HT ^ ^TTT^W: ^pr: II 

In the V ishnu-pvrdna, the last line begins: I jp Ef i f | 

The Harwamia —I., 36 — takes the stanza from the Manava - dharma- 
sdstra , without alteration. , Compare the Mahdhhdrata , Vana-parvan, 
12952 and 15819; and the &dnti-parvan , 13168. Also see Gold stacker's 
Sanskrit Dictionary, sub voce . 

It is beyond doubt that the verses quoted above palter with the 
etymology of the word On the iaddhita affix which 

cannot mean “son”, see the gana on Panini, IV, 1, 99, 









mng that within th<r waters lay the earth' and beijig 
desirous to raise it up, created anotjier form for that 
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means, therefore, fje'whose place of abiding was the deep. The 
verse occurs in several of the Parana?in general in nearly.the' - 
same words, and almost always as a quotation, as in onr text: 
^ ^r^T?T 5 5T i r | The Linga, Yayu, and Mdrkarideya 

1 uni has, citing the same, have a somewhat different reading, or-: 

" ^Ttfr «TTTT | fRW ^W*Tf 5TT5R TjT^*r I 

, HTTnpir: u *• 

‘Apah (is the same as) Narali, or bodies (Tanavah)• such, we have 
heard (trpm the Vedas),'is the meaning of ipali. He who sleeps 
in them is. thence-, called Narayaha,’ f The ordusitiy'sense of 
Tanu is either ‘minute 5 or ‘body’; nor does it' occur amongst ‘ 

* The Lhiga-pu^ma—X'mx Section, LXX, 119 and 120—has: 

wtftr wrynsr wm \ 

wTf»rv«R w^pnrapft *ra: 11 
inf Ijw % •hyrtot: wtt: i 

Ihe Markandeya-purdna XLYII., 5—has, in one MS. that has been 
* consulted: 

^rpft-'ffTTf vtivr wtft % «ryg5^r; i 

mf ’tpt ^ wra wrrraw: wir: u 

A second MS. has the first lino the same, but, for the second: 

CRT «tt: vt?RT%^ Wirr^rr: wa: i 

And a third MS,, while agreeing as to the second line, begins: 

irm mitt % <m ?itrxrt ?rre iman 

t hree MSS. of the Vdyu-purdria have the first verse like this last, and, > 
as the second: 

inf %% *rwr%5f ^rnrrarw: i?ra: t 

in another place the Vdyu has, according to all my MSS.: 

writ •rrTwrenrsr wht i 
crrf*rer^T% wtsjqrcr: fpr: 11 

f “Water is the body of Nara: thus we have heard* the name of water 
explained: Since Brahma rest* on the water, therefore he is termed 
Narayana ” ' 

Here, and so in the Vdyu-purma, — "see the last note — if 

not a copyist’s mistake, denotes cause in two kinds, i. e “hehce ” in 
m absolute sense. ■" 
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. of soul;-to-thee, whjj-a'rt. discrete and indiscrete matf**, 
who 'art one with the elements and, with time. Thou 
.• art the creattSr of nJl things, their •preserver, and theft’ 
destroyer, inthy forms, Olftrd, of fjbahnni, Vishnu, 
and Rudra, ,at'the seasons ofcwafeibn, duration, and- 
dissolution. When jthoii hast devoured all things, thou 
reposftst on thertocean that sweeps over the world, "' 
meditated upon, 0 Govinda, by the wise. No one 
knoweth thy true nature; and the gods, adore thee only 
in the forms it hath pleased thee to assume; They who 
• are desirous of final liberation worship thee as the 
supreme Brahma ;f and who that adores not Vasudeva -• 
shall obtain emancipation? Whatever may be appre¬ 
hended by the mind, whatever may be perceived by 
the senses, whatever may be discerned by the intellect^, 
all is hut- a form of thee. I am of thee, upheld by thee; 
thou art my creator, and .to thee I fly for refuge- hence, 
in this universe, Madhavi (the bride of Madhaya' or 
Vishnu) is my'"designation. Triumph to the essence 
of all wisdom, to the unchangeable, l the imperishable: 
t riumph to the eternal; to the indiscrete, to the essence 
of discrete things: to him who is both cause and effect; 
who is the universe; the sinless lord of sacrifice f triumph. 
Thou art sacrifice; thou art the oblation; § thou art; the 


1 Yajnapaii (^TTfrl), 1 the bestovver of the beneficial results 
of sacrifices.’ 


* Literally, in place of “thou reposest 1 ’, &c<, “the woild having been 
converted into one ocean, thou reposest 

f/ftead: “Worshipping thee, the supreme Brahma, they who were ^ 
desirous of final liberation have compassed it” : , 

trmTjTW vrf m wrm vfw i , 

X StMamaya , “tfta gross”, “tber concrete.” 

X ,§ Kather, va$hat'k<mt, , 'V 
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mystic Omkara; thou art the sacrificial fires; thou art 
the Vedas, and their dependent sciences; thou art, Uteri, 
the object of all worship. 1 2 * The suit, the stars, the 
planets, the whole world; all that is formless, or that 
has form; all that is visible, or invisible; all, Furushot- 
tama, that I have said, .or left unsaid; all this, Supreme, 
thou art. Hail to thee, again and again! hail! all hail! 

Patiasara.— The auspicious supporter of the world, 
being thus hymned by the earth, emitted a low mur¬ 
muring sound, like the chanting of the Sarrn Veda; 
and the mighty boar, whose eyes were like the* lotos, 
and whose body, vast as the NOa mountain, was of the 
dark colour of the lotos-leaves, 8 uplifted upon his 
ample tusks the earth from the lowest regions. As he 
reared up his head, the waters shed from his brow 
purified the great f sages, Sanandana and others, resi¬ 
ding in the sphere of the saints. Through the inden¬ 
tations made by his hoofs, the waters rushed into the 


1 Yajnapuruslm (?Tvf‘the male Or soul of sacrifice’; 
explained by Yainamurti Ore#*). 4 * * * the form or personification 
of sacrifice ’5 of. Yajnaradhya (), ‘he who is to be 
propitiated by it.’ 

2 Varaha Avatar a. The description of the figure of the boar 

is much more particularly detailed in other Purahas. As in the 

Vayu : u The boar was ten Yojanas in breadth, a thousand Yojanas 

high; of the colour of a dark cloud; and his roar was like thunder; 

his bulk was vast as a mountain; his tusks were white, sharp, 

and fearful; fire flashed from his eyes like lightning, and he was 

radiant as the sun; his shoulders were round, fat, and large; he 
strode along like a powerful lion; his haunches were fat, his loins 



* Supply “full-blown’ 1 , sphufa. 
f Supply “sinless”, apakalmasha. 
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lower worlds with a thundering noise. Before -his 
breath the pious denizens pf'Janaloka were scattered;. 

■ . . _ v , ^ __ \. _J_ . * 

,, - • ' ; / ' ' / ' .. 

were slender, and his body was smooth and beautiful.” * The 
Matsya P. describes the Varaha jn the sam(f words, with one or 
two unimportant varieties. The Bhagavata f indulges in that 
amplification which marks its more recent ■ Composition $' and 
describes the Varaha as issuing from the nostrils of Brahma , at 
first of the size of the thumb, or an inch long, and presently 
increasing to the stature of an elephant. That work also sub¬ 
joins a legend of the death of the demon Hinrfiyaksha,+ who, in 
a preceding existence, was one of Yishnirs doorkeepers, at his 
palace in Vaikuntha, Having refused admission" to a party of 
Munis, they cursed him; amblin'was, in consequence, bom as 
one of the sons of Dili. When' the earth, oppressed by the weight 
of the mountains, sank down into the waters, Vishnu was beheld 
in the subterrene regions, or Rasat&la, by Hlrahyaksha, in the 
act of carrying it off. The demon claimed the earth, and defied 
Vishnu to combat; and a conflict took place, in which Hiranya^eha 
was slain. This legend has not been met with in any other 
Furaria, and certainly does not occur in the chief of them, any 
more than in our text, Iri the Moksha Dharma of the Mahabha- 
rata, c. 35, Vishnu destroys the demons, in the form of the Yaraha; 
but no particular individual is specified; nor does the elevation 
of the earth depend upon their discomfiture. The Kalika TJpa- 
purana has an absurd legend of a conflict between Siva as a 

Sra^rfirrtfH*?iwn 11 



fsreur it 

f*ripi ^TTTf»Tf*m fft: i 

f HI., 13, 18 et seq. 
t ill., 18 and 19. 
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and the Munis sought for shelter amongst the bristles 
upon the scriptural body of the boar, trembling as he 
rose up, supporting the earth, and dripping with 
moisture. Then the great sages, Sanandana and the 
rest, residing continually in the sphere of saints, were 
inspired with delight; and, bowing lowly, they praised 
the stern-eyed upholder of the earth.* 

TheYogins.— 'Triumph,lord oflordssupremeiKesava, 
sovereign of the earth, the wielder of the mace, the 
shell, the discus, and the sword: cause of production, 
destruction, and existence. Thou art, 0 god: there is 
no other supreme condition but thou. Thou, lord, art 
the person of sacrifice: for thy feet are the Vedas; thy 
tusks are the stake to which the victim is bound; in 
thy teeth are the offerings; thy mouth is the altar; thy 
tongue is the fire; and the hairs of thy body are the 
sacrificial grass. Thine eyes, 0 omnipotent, are day 
and night; thy head is the seat of all, the place of 
Brahma; thy mane is all the hymns of the Vedas; thy 
nostrils are all oblations: 0 thou, whose snout is the 
ladle of oblation; whose deep voice is the chanting of 
the Sama Veda; whose body is the hall of sacrifice; 
whose joints are the different ceremonies; and whose 
ears have the properties of both voluntary and obliga¬ 
tory rites: 1 do thou, who art eternal, who art in size a 

Sarabha, a fabulous animal, arid Vishnu as the Varaha, in which 
the latter suffers himself and his offspring begotten upon earth to 
be slain. 

1 This, which is nothing more than the development of the 
notion that the Varaha incarnation typifies the ritual of the Vedas, 




* Hereabouts the translation is not very literal. 







mountain,* be propitious. We, acknowledge thee, who 
hast traversed the world, 0 universal form, to be the 
beginning, the continuance, and the destruction of all 
things: thou art the supreme god. Have pity on us, 
0 lord of conscious and unconscious beings. The orb 
of the earth is seen seated on the tip of thy tusks, as 
if thou hadst been sporting amidst a lake where the 
lotos floats, and hadst borne away the leaves covered 
with soil. The space between heaven and earth is 
occupied by thy body, 0 thou of unequalled glory, 
resplendent with the power of pervading the universe, 
.(Third, for the benefit of all. Thou art the aim of all: 
- , there is none other than thee, sovereign of the world: 
this is thy might, by which all things, fixed or movable, 
/'are pervaded. This form, which is now beheld, is thy 
form,- as one essentially with wisdom. Those who have 
pot practised devotion conceive erroneously of the 
nature of the world. The ignorant, who do not perceive 
that this universe is of the nature of wisdom, and judge 
of it as an object of perception only, are lost in the 
ocean of spiritual ignorance. But they who know true 
wisdom, and whose minds are pure, behold this whole 
world as one with divine knowledge, as one with thee, 
0 god. Be favourable, 0 universal spirit: raise up this 
earth, for the habitation of created beings. Inscrutable 
deity, whose eyes are like'lotoses, give us felicity. 0 
lor<i r thou art endowed #ith the quality of goodnyss: 

is repeated in most of the Pur ah as, in , the same or nearly the 


same, words. . ' ' 






* The M£&. within my roach omit tht 

3 words answering to « l 

‘‘ who art 


in size a mountain”. 
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raise up, Govinda, this earth, for the general good. 
Grant us happiness, 0 lotos-eyed. May this, thy activity 
in creation, be beneficial to the earth. Salutation to 
thee. Grant us happiness, 0 lotos-eyed. 

Parasara. —The supreme being thus eulogized, up¬ 
holding the earth, raised it quickly, and placed it on 
the summit of the oeean, where it floats like a mighty 
vessel, and, from its expansive surface, does not sink 
beneath the waters.* Then, having levelled the earth, 
the great eternal deity divided it into portions, by 
mountains. He who never wills in vain created, by his 
irresistible power, those mountains again upon the earth, 
which had been consumed at the destruction of the 
world. Having then divided the earth into seven great, 
portions or continents, as it was before, fie constructed, 
in like manner, the four (lower) spheres, earth, sky, 
heaven, and the sphere of the sages (Maharloka). Thus 
Harx, the four-faced god, invested with the quality of 
activity, and taking the form of Brahma, accomplished 
the creation. But he (Brahma) is only the instrumental 
Cause ofthings to he ci’eated; thethingsthat are capable 
of being created arise from nature as a common material 
cause. With exception of one instrumental cause alone, 
there is no need of any other cause; for (imperceptible) 
substance becomes perceptible substance according to 
the powers with which it is originally imbued. ^ 

1 This seems equivalent to the ancient notion of a plastic 

* A largo portion of the present chapter, clown to this point, has been 
translated anew in Original Sanskrit Texts, Part IV., pp. 32 and 33. 

+ f^rrmT^rnffr wrrr i 

'W % it 
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nature; “all parts of matter being supposed able to form them¬ 
selves artificially and methodically *'** to the greatest advan¬ 
tage of their present respective capabilities.”' This,, which Cud- 
worth (e. III.) calls hylozoism, is not,incompatible with an active 
creator: ¥ not ** that life should aiwo VQf&i v cmccvta set his 
own hand #* to every workwliich, as Aristotle says, would 
be, ctTtQ&TfizQ ** T(y unbecoming God; but, as in the 

case of Brahma and other subordinate agents, that they should 
occasion- the various developments of crude nature to take 
place,' by supplying that will, of which nature itself is incapable. 
Action being once instituted by an instrumental medium, of by 
the will of an intellectual agent, it is continued by powefs, or a 
vitality inherent in nature or the matter of creation itsell. 1 he 
efficiency of such subordinate causes was advocated by Plato, 
Aristotle, and others; and the opinion of Zeno, as stated by 
Laertius, might be taken for a translation of some such .passage 
as that in our text: “”Emt di (pvaig i§ avvrjQ xLvovpivrj 
xaza (meyiiatixovg loyovg, dioTelovod te xai m)vi%ov(Hx 
ret avifjg h luQiofurotg %()dvoig, xal roiavux dytoocc a<fi 
oYdfv artBxyi&ij' Nature is a habit moved from itself, according 
to *# seminal principles; perfecting and containing those several 
things which in determinate times are produced from it, and acti ng 
agreeably to that, from which it was secreted.” Intell. System, 
I., 328. feo the commentator illustrates our text , by observing 
that the cause of the budding of rice is in its own seed, and its 
development is from itself, though its growth takes place only 

Tfxrm ^ h 

These rather obscure vorses lend themselves, without violence, to some 
such interpretation as the following: “He is only the ideal cause of 
the potencies to bo created in the work of creation; and from him 
proceed the potencies to be created, after they have become the real 
cause. Save that one ideal cause, there is no other to which the 
world can be referred. Worthiest of ascetics, through its potency—/. e n 
through the potency of that cause—every created thing comes by its proper 
nature.” 

In the Vedanta and Nyaya, nmitta is the efficient cause, as contrasted 
with updddna , the material cause. In the Sankhya, pradkdna implies 









at; a determinate season, in consequence of the instrumental 


agency of the rain. 




the functions of both. The author, 

it, appears, means to express, in the 


passage before us, that Brahma is a cause superior to 'pradhdna. This 
cause he calls nimitta, It was necessary, therefore, in the translation, 
to choose terms neither Vedanta, nor Sankbya. “Ideal cause’' and “real 
cause” may, perhaps, answer the purpose. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Vishnu as BrahnpA creates the world. General characteristics ot 
creation. Brahma meditates, and gives origin to, immovable- 
things, animals, gods, men. Specific creation ot nine kinds: 
Mahat, Tanmatra, AindfiyH, inanimate objects, aniinals, gods, 
men, Anugraha, and Kaumara. More particular account ot 
creation. Origin of different orders of beings from Brahma’s 
body under different conditions; and of the Vedas from bin 
mouths. All things created again as they existed in a former 
Kalpa. 

Maitheya.— Now unfold to me, Brahman, how this 
deity created the gods, sages, progenitors, demons, 
men, animals, trees, and the rest, that abide on earth, 
in heaven, or in the waters; how Brahma, at creation, 
made the world, with the qualities, the characteristics, 
and the forms of things. 1 

Parasara.—I will explain to you, Maitreya: listen 
attentively, how this deity, the lord of all, created the 
gods and other beings. 


1 The terms here employed are for qualities, Gurias; which, 
as we have already noticed , are those of goodness, foulness, and 
darkness.* The characteristics or Swabhavas are the inherent 
properties of the qualities, by which they act, as soothing, terrific, 
or stupefying; and the forms, Swampas, are the distinctions of 
biped, quadruped, brute, bird, fish, and the like. 



* See Professor Wilson’s note in p. 34, supra, and the appended 
comment. 
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Whilst he (Brahm&) formerly, in the beginning of 
tlie Kalpas," was meditating on creation, there appeared 
,-a-creation beginning with ignorance, and-consisting of 
darkness. From that great being appeared fivefold 
Ignorance, consisting .of obscurity, illusion, extreme 
illusion, gloom, utter darkness. 1 The creation of the 
creator thus plunged in. abstraction was the fivefold 
(immovable) world,,without, intellect or reflection, void 
of perception or sensation, incapable of feeling, and 

„ ---——I—--»-at : . 

1 (V Tamas Moha,(?ft?), Mahdmoha 

Jdhiisra Andhatamisra (*^nTTf^^r) 5 they are the 

five kinds of obstruction, ^aryaya ( fqq qjfa ) , of soul’s- liberation. 
According to the Sankhya, they are explained to be: 1. The be¬ 
lief of material substance being the same with spirit; 2. Notion 
* of property or possession> and consequent attachment to objects, 
as children and the. like, as b$ing* one’s own; 3. Addiction to the 
enjoyments of sense; 4. Impatience or wrath;* and 5. Fear of pri¬ 
vation or death, They are called, in'the Patanjala philosophy, 
the five afflictions, Ivlesa (|jrjr), but are similarly explained by 
Avidya (^rfSf^fT), ‘ignorance*; Asmita (^f^rTT), ‘selfishness’, 
literally ‘ J-amness’;.Raga'••-love 5 ; Dwesha ‘hatretft; 

and Abhinivesa‘dread of temporal suffering’. San- 
,khya Karika, pp. 148-150. This creation by Brahma in the Vara ha 
Kalpa begins in the same way, and iti the same words, in most 
of the Pttranas. The Bhagavataf reverses the order of these 
Jive products, and gives them, Andhatamisra, Tamisra, Mahdmoha,* 
Moha,- and Tamas; a* variation obviously more imrnethodical than 
the usual reading, of the text, ,and adopted, no doubt, + merely for 






.. . . . d 



Compare Original Sanskrit Texts , Part f, p, 20. 




t 111^42, 2. In .the same Parana v lit. 
andhatdmisra> tarn as T - moha , and Malidtamas . 
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destitute of motion. 1 ' 35 ' Since immovable things Were 
first created, this is called the first creation, f Brahma, 


1 This is not to be confounded with elementary creation, al¬ 
though the description would very well apply to that of crude 
nature or Pradhana; but, as will be seen presently, we have here 
to dp with final productions, or the forms in which the previously 
created elements and faculties are more or less perfectly aggre¬ 
gated. The first class of these forms is here said to be immovable 
things; that is, the mineral and vegetable kingdoms: for the solid 
earth, with its mountains, and rivers, and seas, was already pre¬ 
pared for their reception. The ‘fivefold’ immovable creation is, 
indeed, according to the comment, restricted to vegetables, five 
orders of which are enumerated, or: 1 . trees 5 2. shrubs 5 3.*climb¬ 
ing plants; 4. creepers; and 5. grasses .X 


* wstftIw: wr sxrfasfiwr’f 1 
-j wrargr waw: 11 

“Of him meditating was a fivefold creation— viz,, of things — without 
reflection, devoid of clearness in all matters external and internal, dull 
of nature, essentially immovable.” 

Another reading of the second line gives 1 w* 

fTf^rf^qrr^ being taken in connexion with the meaning is, 

then: “devoid of reflection on external objects, endowed with inward mani¬ 
festations,” This is according to the commentary, which interprets the 
“inward manifestations” as being cognitions chiefly of a sensual kind. 

The word as used in the stanza quoted, is Very unusual. 

f ifl ^enaUrr i 

“Inasmuch as things immovable are designated as primary, this is dis¬ 
tinguished as the primary creation.” 

The commentator refers to a sacred text for the explanation that im¬ 
movable things are technically styled “primary inukhya, on the ground 
that they were produced at the beginning of the creation of the gods 
and others: 

1 

See the editor’s first note in p. 75, infra. 

+ In the words of the commentary: 

WlfTSf I But the grammar here looks very doubtful. 
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beholding that it was defective,* designed another; and, 
whilst he thus meditated, the animal creation w$» mani¬ 
fested, to the products of which the term Tiryaksrotas 
is applied, from their nutriment following a winding 
course. 1 * ! These were called beasts, &e.: and their 
characteristic was the quality of darkness; they beitig 
destitute of knoyledge, uncontrolled in their conduct, + 
arrd mistaking error for wisdom; being formed of ego¬ 
tism and self-esteem,§ labouring under the twenty- 
eight kinds of imperfection , 3 4 manifesting inward sen- 


1 Tivyak (fMN{;), ‘crooked’, and SroMs canal’. 

3 Twenty-eight kinds of Badhas , which, in The Sankhya 
system, mean disabilities, as defects of the senses, blindness,'deaf¬ 
ness, ; and defects of intellect, discontent, ignorance, and the 
like. S. Karika, pp. 148, 151. In place of Badha, however, the 
more usual reading, as in the Bhagavata, Yaraha, and Markan- 
(leva Pur an as, is Vidha , ‘kind’, ‘sort’, || as ^rsnrf^rflf- 

T 4TcJr°RT^ implying twehty-eight sorts of animals. These are 
thus specified in the Bhagavata, Ilf., 10, 20-22: Six kinds have 
single hoofs: nine have double, or cloven'', hoofs; and thirteen 
have five (?laws, or nails, instead of hoofs. The first are the 

* Because, according to the commentator, the universe '‘did not as 
yet possess that which is the purpose of man”, namely, -sacrificial acts 
and tho knowledge of Brahma. The purport is, that human beings^were 
not yet created:, for only they caa comply with the ceremonial require¬ 
ments of the Mimamsa, and pursue the study of the Vedanta. The words 
of the commentator are*. <f 
See,' further, liiy third note in p. 78, infra* 

t “Since the'Vhannel for their food is in a horizontal .position”, agree 
ably to^tbtfj commentator, who refers to authority^fof this explanation. 

+ “Taking the wrong way”, vtpathagrdhin .. . ’ 

I Compare the remarks under *rfwF*f iu 
G oldstuekerV 'Sanskrit Dictionary . ^ 
jj. Bht see Panini; IV., 2, 54. > * 

4 Mdrkaiifajorpurdna } XLVIL, 20. 


' 


a 









sations, and associating with each other (according to 
their kinds).* 


Beholding this creation also imperfect, Brahma again 
meditated; and a third creation appeared, abounding 
with the quality of goodness, termed Urdhwasrotas. 1 
The beings thus produced in the Urdhwasrotas creation 
were endowed with pleasure and enjoyment, unencum¬ 
bered internally or externally, and luminous within and 
without, f This, termed the creation of immortals,* 

horse, the mule, the ass, the yak, the Sarabha, and the Gaura 
or white deer, The second are the cow, the goat, the buffalo, 
the hog, the gayal, the black cleer, the antelope, the carnet, and 
the sheep. The last are the dog, jackal, wolf, tiger, cat, hare, 
porcupine, lion, monkey, elephant, tortoise, lizard, and alligator. § 

1 Urdhwa (BT^sf), ‘above’, and Srotas, as before; their nourish¬ 
ment being derived from the exterior, not, from the interior, of 
the body; according to the commentator: 

tSTtTI tj: | as a text of the Vedas has it: 

‘Through satiety derived from even beholding ambrosia’; 

ill 

* i 

“Endowed with inward manifestations, and mutually in ignorance about 
their kind and nature.” 

tramT *jprr:« 

“Those beings in which was a preponderance of happy and pleasurable 
feelings, and that were undull externally and internally, and possessed 
outward and inward manifestations, were called fjrdhwasrotas 

J Deva-sarga. 

§ “Black deer” is krisMa ; u antelope ”, rum; “lizard”, god/id; and 
“alligator”, makara. 

II The gods are called urdhwasrotas , because they obtain their food 
extraneous!y to the body. That is to say, the bare sight of aliment 
stands, to them, in place of eating it: “for there is satisfaction from the 
mere beholding of ambrosia”. So says —not a Vaidik text, but-—the 
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was the third performance .of Brahma, who, although 
well pleased with it, still found it incompetent to fulfil 
his end.* Continuing, therefore, his meditations, there 
sprang, in consequence of his infallible purpose,f the 
creation termed Arvaksrotas. from indiscrete natuqe. 
The products of this are termed Ary/iksrotas, * 1 II from 
the downward current (of their nutriment). They 
abound with the light of knowledge; but.-the qualities 
of darkness aud of foulness predominate. Hence they 
are afflicted by evil, and are repeatedly impelled to 
action. They have knowledge both externally and in¬ 
ternally, and are the instruments (of accomplishing the 
object of creation, the liberation of soul), i These crea¬ 
tures were mankind. § 

I have thus explained to you, excellent Muni, six 3 


1 Arvak (^Arqi), ‘downwards?, and Srotas ‘canal’. |j 

3 This reckoning is not very easily reconciled with the crea- 



commentator. The quotation from the Veda, which he adds, in support 
of his view, is: f % ^TT «TTftr ftRfwr I 

I “The gods do not, indeed, either eat or drink. Having 
looked upon this ambrosia, they are Satisfied.” 

The translation is here somewhat compressed, 
t Satydbkidhdym ,—here an epithet of Brahmd ■ — “ true to his will”. 
The commentator explains it by satya-sankalpa. 4 ^ 

X The words in brackets are supplied by the translator. The com-, 
mentator says: HTfeJSRT: ^f^TWtfU^TfTWTcr I Allusion is made, 
in the original text, to man's exclusive prerogative to engage in sacrifice 
and to explore the nature of spirit. See the editors first note in p. 71, 
supra. 

§ Bor another rendering, see Original Sanskrit Texts, Parti., pp. 20 
and 21. 

II Men are called arvaksrotas , because they are developed by means 
of their food going downwards. So says the commentator: 

wwfcr wr% wrar: i Possibly 

the right word is avaksrotas. 
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creations. The first creation was that of Mahat or In¬ 
tellect, which is also called the creation of Brahma. 1 
The second was that of the rudimental principles (Tan- 
mdtras), thence termed the elemental creation (Bhiita- 
sarga). The third was the modified form of egotism,* 
termed the organic creation, or creation of the senses 
(Aindriyaka). These three were the Prakfita creations, 
the developments of indiscrete nature, preceded by the 
indiscrete principle. 8 The fourth or fundamental crea¬ 
tions described; for, as presently enumerated, the stages of creation 
are seven. The commentator, however, considers the llrdhwa- 
srotas creation, or that of the superhuman beings, to be the same 
with that of the Indriyas or senses, over which they preside; by 
which the number is reduced to six. f 

1 This creation being the work of the supreme spirit, 

wrraiT rn*»r?N: wr it according to the com¬ 

mentator : or it might have been understood to mean, that Brahma 
was then created, being, as we have seen, identified with Mahat, 
c active intelligence’, or the operating will of the Supreme, See 
note in p. 33, supra . 

2 The text is: I which is, as rendered 

in the text, ‘creation preceded by, or beginning with, Buddhi, in- 


* “Modified form of egotism” hero translates vaikdrlka; and this is 
synonymous with sdttimka, the adjective of sattwa. See Professor Wilson’s 
note in p. 34, and the editor’s comment in p. 35, supra. 

f Mention has been made, in the second chapter, of three creations, 
denominated mahattattwa , bhuta, and indrhja; and we have just read of 
four, the mukhya , tiryaksrotas , urdhwasrolas , and arvdksrotas. The in- 
driya comprehends the drdhwasrotas , according to the commentator. He 
speaks of a reading “seven”, instead of “six”; when, he says, the ur¬ 
dhwasrotas is not comprised in the indriya; and the order of the crea¬ 
tions is as follows: mahattattwa , bhuta y indriya, mukhya, tiryaksrotas , 
itrdhwasrotas , and arvdksrotas. 
t Most of my copies of the commentary have *. 
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fion (of perceptible things) jvas that of inanimate 
bodies.* The fifth, the Taiiyagyonya creation, was 
that of animals. The sixth was the.XJrdhAvasrotas crea¬ 
tion, or that of. the divinities. The creation of the 
Arvaksrotas beings was the seventh, and was that of 
man. There is an eighth creation, termed Amfgraha, 
which possesses both the qualities of goodness and 
——— *-— -~ — —* ■ - 

telligence,’ The rules of euphony would, however, admit of a 
mute negative being inserted, or >S: ( ‘preceded 

by ignorance’; that is, by the chief principle, crude nature or 
Pradh&na, which is one with ignorance: but this seems .to depend 
on notions of a later date and more partial adoption than those 
generally prbailing in bur authority; and the first reading* there¬ 
fore,, has been preferred. It is also to be observed, that the first 
unintellectual creation was that of immovable objects (as in p. 69*, 
supra), the original of which is 

and all ambiguity of construction is avoided. The reading is also 
established by the text of the Linga Parana, which enumerates 
the different series of creation in the words of the Vislmu, except 
in this passage, which is there transposed, with a slight Variation 
of the reading. Instead of 

Trwfwft TffTi: *rcf fafNt 11 

it; is" 

‘The first creation wks thafc of Mahat; Intellect being the first in 
manifestation.’ The reading of the Vayu P. is still more tauto¬ 
logical, but confirms that; here preferred: 

’v# JRfrf: w JTffl’f *r: i 

See also note 2 in the next page, 

* jpsrff'hjipf’f *pcin % isrnrn: ^frrr: i 

“Arid the fourth creation is here the primary; for things immovable 
are. emphatically known as primary.” 

See the editor’s second note in p. 70, supra. 
t Linga-purdna, Prior Section, LXX., 162. 
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darkness. 1 Of these creations five are secondary and 
three are primary. 2 But there is a ninth, theKaumara 


1 The Anugraha creation , of which no notice lias been found 
in the Mahabharatn, seems to have been borrowed from the San- 


khya philosophy. It is more particularly described in the Padrna, 
" Markaikleya, * Linga, f and Matsya Pant has; as; 

tranrirV t'smtt* w ^crfrora* i 




‘The fifth is the Anugraha creation, which is subdivided into four 
kinds; by obstruction, disability, perfectness, and acquiescence.’ 
This is the Pratyayasarga or intellectual creation of the Sankhyas 
(S,. Karikh, v. 46, p. 146); the creation of which we have a notion, 
or to which we give assent (Anugraha), in contradistinction to 
organic creation, or that existence of which we have sensible per- 
ception. In its specific subdivisions, it is the notion of certain 
inseparable properties in the four different orders of beings: ob¬ 
struction or stolidity in inanimate things; inability or imperfection 
in animals; perfectibility in man; and acquiescence or tranquil 
enjoyment in sods. So also the Vayu P.; 



fwrarRT srg'smg gfgfTg wwnr: u 


2 OrVaikfita, derived mediately from the first principle, through 
its Vikritis, ‘productions’ or ‘developments’; and Prakrita, derived 


more immediately from the chief principle itself. Mahai and the 


two forms of Ahaihkara, or the rudirnental elements and the 
senses, constitute the latter class; inanimate beings, Ac. compose 
the former; or the latter are considered as the work of Brahma, 
whilst the three first are evolved from Pradhana. So the Vayu: 


* XLVII., 28; where, however, the second half of the stanza is read; 

Iwr v irnwr gwr ^ i 

f Prior Section, LXX., 157, 

J The Vdyu-purdria , to the same effect—only that it substitutes “eighth” 
for “fifth” — as the verses given above, is cited by the commentator. 
Then follows the stanza w\tb which the note concludes. 
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treation, which is both primary.and secondary. 1 These 
Are the nine creations of-the great progenitdr' of all, 

----7--— 

Trrenrng iw: w^t: ff^^rr: 1 , - 

‘The three creations beginning with Intelligence are elemental; 
but the six creations winch proceed from the series of which'In¬ 
tellect is the first are the work ofi-Brahma, 1 *'. 

<4 

1 We must have recoup here also, fo'other Pwrahas, for .the ' 
elucidation of this term. The K^umara creation'is the creation 
of Jtudra or NilaloMt^ a form^of^Siva, by Brahma, which is sub¬ 
sequently described'in our, text', and of "[certain other mind-born 
sons of Brahma, of whose "birth the Wishhu P. gives no further 
account. They are elsewhere termed Sanatknmani, Sananda, 8a- 
naka, and Sanatana, with sometimes'a fifth, Ribhu, added. These,, 
declining to create progeny* remained, as the .name of fctye*#rst 
implies, ever boys, Knmaras; that is, ever pure and, ftmdceut; 
whence their creation is called the Kaumara. Thus fbe Vayu: 
^ WSI^ % WIT T *TWWTWR: WH. I 
snawwi %wrw«w( » 

*wcfWR%w ^ wjhsftwt h i 

WRWt: **^y 

And the Linga has: . ' " ' 

‘Being ever as he was btfrn, he is here called a youth; and hence 
his name is well known as Sanatkurnara/ This authority makes 
Sanatkurnara and Ribhu,the two first born of all: 

W ^%TlTfMT^T I 

fwraO jtt W: w^rrwfw tnMt tit 

whilst the text of the IMri Varnsa limits the primogeniture to 
Sanatkurnara: 

^ fwg gSfWwfw tiw; i 

In another place, however, it enumerates, apparently, six, or the 

* Prior Section, LXl., 174. 
f Prior Section, LXX., 170 and 171. 


















and, both as primary and secondary, are the radical 
causes of the world, proceeding from the sovereign 
creator. What else dost thou desire to hear? 


above four, with Sana, and either Ribhu or another Sanitaria: 
for the passage is corrupt. The French translation* ascribes a 
share in creation to Sanatkumara: ‘Les sept Pradjapatis, Roudra, 
Seanda (son fils), et Sanatcoumara se mi rent a produire les etres, 
repandant partout Fmepuisable energie du Dieu.’ The original is : 

w*r*rfjfr m wt vrrt* i 
w*rc®pnT$r ftreTt: tit 

Sankshipya is not ‘repandant’, but ‘restraining’; and Tishthatah, 
being in the dual number, relates, of course, to only two of the 
series. The correct rendering is: ‘These seven (Prajapatis) Created 
progeny; and so did Rudra: but Skanda and Sanatkumara, re¬ 
straining their power, abstained (from creation).’ So the com- 
mentator: fspJIT ffgWffwfT^T I 

These sages, however, live as long as Brahma; and they are only 
created by him in the first Kalpa, although their generation is 
very commonly, but inconsistently, introduced in the Varaha or 
Padma Kalpa. This creation, says the text, is both primary 
(Prakrita) and secondary (Yaikrita). It is the latter, according 
to the commentator, as regards the origin of these saints from 
Brahmai it is the former, as affects Rudra, who, though proceed¬ 
ing from Brahma, in a certain form was in essence equally an 
immediate production of the first principle. These notions, the 
birth of Rudra and the saints, seem to have been borrowed from 
the Saivas, and to have beep awkwardly engrafted upon the Yai- 
shnava system. Sanatkumara and his brethren! are always de¬ 
scribed, in the Saiva Pur anas, as Yogins: as the Kurma, after 
enumerating them, adds: 

’Ttf’pff f^nrr: *Jt %rwmf3r?rr: i 


‘ Vol. I., p. 6. 
f Stanza 44. 

+ Ou the subject of these personages, see Original Sanskrit Texts, 
'passim, and the Sdnkhya-sdra, Preface, pp, 13 et seg>, foot-note. 
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Maitreya.—T hou hast briefly related to me, Muni, 
the creation of the gods and other beings. I am de¬ 
sirous, chief of sages, to hear from thee a more ample 
account of their creation. 

Parasara. — Created beings, although they are de¬ 
stroyed (in their individual forms) at the periods of 
dissolution, yet, being affected by the good or evil acts 
of former existence, they are never exempted from 
their consequences; and, when Brahrna creates the 
world anew, they are the progeny of his will, in the 
fourfold condition of gods, men, animals, or inanimate 
things. Brahrna then, being desirous of creating the 
four orders of beings, termed gods, demons, progeni- 

‘These live, 0 Brahmans, were Yogins, who acquired entire 
exemption from passion: 5 and the Hari Yamsa, although rather 
Yaishriava than Saiva, observes, that the Yogins celebrate these 
six, along with Kapila, in Yoga works: 

WTW I 

f II* 

The idea seems to have been amplified also in the Saiva works ; 
for the Linga P, describes the repeated birth of Siva, or Vama¬ 
de va, as a Kttmara, or boy, from Brahma , in each Kalpa, who 
again becomes four. Thus, in the twenty-ninth Kalpa, £weta~ 
lohita is the Ivumara; and he becomes Sananda, Nandana, Viswa- 
nanda, Upanandana; all of a white complexion: in the thirtieth, 
the Knmara becomes Virajas, Yivahti, Yisoka, Yiswabhavana; 
all of a red colour: in the thirty-first, he becomes four youths of 
a yellow colour; and, in the thirty-second, the four Kunmras were 
black. All these are, no doubt, comparatively recent additions to 
the original notion of the birth of Rudra and the Kumaras; itself 
obviously a sectarial innovation upon the primitive doctrine of 
the birth of the Prajiipatis or will-born sons of Brahma. 

* Stanza 12439. 
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tors, and men, collected his mind into itself. 1 Whilst 
thus' concentrated, the quality of darkness pervaded 
his body;, and thence the demons (the A suras) were 
first born, issuing from his thigh. Brahma then aban-. 
doned that form whielj was composed of the rudiment 
of darkness, and. which, being deserted by him, became 
night. Continuing to create , but assuming a different 
shape, he experienced pleasure; and thence from his 
month.;proceeded'Ahe gods,' endowed' with the ! quality 
of gofidness^ The fornsrabandoned by him became day,- 
in which the good quality predominates;-and hence by 
day the gods are most powerful, and’ by night the de¬ 
mons. He next adopted another person, in which the 
rudiment of goodness also prevailed; and, thinking of 
himself as the father of the world, the progenitors (the;' 

1 These reiterated,, and not always very congruous ,, accounts 
of the creation, are explained, by the Puraiias, as referring to dif¬ 
ferent Kalpits or renovations of the world, and therefore involving 
no incompatibility. A better reason for their appearance is; the 
probability that they have beerr borrowed from different original 
authorities. The account that follows is evidently modified by 
the Yogi Savvas, by its gencraUniysticism, and by the expressions 
with which it begins: - y 

vTiJWf. t- ( 

xwf ^WTHn«r-f(^g3rrp ;i 

•Collecting his mind into itse)f, I according to the; 

comment, is the performance of the Yoga (YiiyujA). The. term 
Ambhamsi, lit., ‘waters’, for the four orders of bemgSj/gpd§, de¬ 
mons, men, wul Pitris, is, also, a peculisyc, And, probably, mystje; 
.term. The commentator says it occurg-lh the Vedas-, as a syponyfn 
of gods, &c.: i 

The-Vayu Pjtr^oif derives it from »n..*tq Sliine’^be; 
cause the different orders' of beings shine, or,ftounsh, severally, 
by moonlight, night, day, and twilight: WfUfirt$1 Tld\i^iTfRI 
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Pitris) were bom frorii his'side.* The body, when he 
abandoned it, Bec&me the Saudhya (or evening' twi- 
light), the interval between clay and night. Brahma 
then assumed another person, pervaded by the quality 
ot foulness; and from this, men, in whom foiilriess (or 
passion) predominates, were' produced. Quickly aban¬ 
doning that body, it became morning twilight, or the 

rlottrh A 4- tl. .. .... ... r» in • i" n . ,> t 


-ft* J H L ,«*«* 

(lawn. At the appearance of this light of day, men 
feel most vigour; while the progenitors are most power- 

Till il-k filvX .. . . T , 1 * » ^ hi 


o -— ^ moov l.'UO U." 

ful in the evening season. In this manner, Maitreya, 
Jyotsna (dawn), Ratri (night), Allan (day), and Sandhya 

( PXfArn vk nA v»ia th/ X\,_ 1_ .1!_ /• A > i / • » v 


J v -- V 3 AWM.V* 1 V lAA 8 1J -V? h, h u ' au OihUUIJj/ct 

(evening), are the four bodies of Brahma invested by 
the three qualities. 1 

_ _ Th,a account is given in several other Purarias: in the Jvurnta, 


— * 5 *v oo*uuu uuuu l luiuiiJtw: in me jviirnia, 
with more simplicity; in the Padma, Lings, and Vayu, with more 
detail. Tlie Bh»,fr» vnta cici nan^ I nl .. i 


and mixes 


- y ^ xjiu^ aim vuyu, wiin more 

Ibc Bhagavata, as usual, amplifies still more copiously, 

P.a rm rvnwvl. ,,.** 1 . aL . .. . _.... mi i 


~ ' 7 ' •/—*•- - v '* v W J 

up much absurdity with the account. Thus, the person 
X _^_it.* i .. . l.u,. 


r nnu hug Axcuum, XHU», IRQ pCTBOU 

of Sandhya, ‘evening twilight’, is thus described: “She appeared 

With PVPtl WvlUn/v w JfK .1*1 x I . T „ . . ii ‘ »" , 


* ' v.mao ucawmou. IOUU cipjKUirBU 

with eyes rolling with passion, whilst her lotos-like feet sounded 

Wlt.1l frl nlr Hv»rt J, .V. /■... - ... __. 1 * 'I 


^ith tinkling ornaments: a muslin vest depended from her waist, 


secured by a golden zone: her breasts were protuberant and ck> 3 e 


• w ' — - *** 1 . ucttuuiuij uur nice 

>vas l)r *ghl with smiles, and she modestly concealed it with the 

slnrtc a# 1- .a -t v . , , .. . 


*> O- ..A.v* uw G ptVlUUOtitUh tUHl Ciuoq,;? 

together; her nose was elegant; her teeth, beautiful; her face 

vtrao Kv.Irt.Kt. —til. _•. _ . . ' 


an 


skirts of her robe; whilst the dark curls clustered round her 

(kVA tvr *1 ^ JL mi i • _ .41 


\ li UUO^VI CU L 1 .# 14 I lv* XilM 

brow.”f The Asuras address her, and win her to beeonie their* 


(M the world and “from his side” are adopted from the com¬ 
mentary. 

t Muiffavala-purdna, III., 20, 29-31: 
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Next, from Bfahimt, in a form composed of the quali- / ; 
ty of foulness, was produced hunger, of whom anger 
was bornand the jsdd .put forth, in darklie,ss, beings 
emaciate -with hunger, of hideous aspects, and with 
long beards; -Those beings hastened to the’deit-y. Such * 
of them as exclaimed Oh preserve us! were, thence, 

iSlI 


called Rakshasas: 1 * others, who cried out Let ns eat, 


mm 




k-jtf'Y -y\\+ 

If® 


; . 


bride. To the four forms of our iext^the same work adds: 
Taildri, ‘sloth’; Jfimbhau> 5 ‘yawning’; 'IsiiBni, ‘sleep’; Unmada, 
‘insanity’; Antardhams ‘ciis appearance^ Pratibimba, f ‘reflexion’; 
which become the property of Pisackae, Kimiiaras, Bhutas, Gan- 
dharvas, Vldyadltaras, Sadhyhs, Piiria, and Maims. The notions'- 
of night, day, twilight, any) moonlight being derived from Brahma 
seem to have origihalted'vvith the Vedas. Thus, the commentator 
on thc Bhagavjtxa observes:, ’^ft 7TTf*T~' 

^{f?T: | 4 That which was his body, and .was left, 

X; darkness: .this is the ^rutil’ All the authorities place night "before 
day, and the Asuras or Titans, before the gods, in the order of 
appearance; as did Hesiod ahcl other ancient theogonists. 


; ■■ 


p#-<( 

HHiii 


1 From Raksh (^f)> 4 to preserve.’ 



* 5N »ff WrTTini TTsTHTlf % I 

“Those among them that called out ‘Not so; oh! lot him be saved!’ 
m were 'named Rakshasas.” 

^ It is rekjied, in the I^dgaintta-pimula , III., 20, 10-21, that Brahma 
transformed himself int^ night, invested with a body. This the Yakshas 
and TTakshasas seized upon, exclaiming “i)'o Tfot spare-it.;'devour it.’’ . 
^'Brahma cried'out “Don’t devour mespare me.” 

^ The prigitial of Brahma’s petition is:'HI TW 1/ 

* ^ 1^.01? jjaksha , i\£, implied In jakshata, see the- editor s foufth note in 

thT© next page- ■ y* ^ 

~ * 1 4 . 1XkJUtJL.*~ 


; 
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!W;- 


f The Majjfavata'purdna 'has the strange tern pr.dtyd&nya. PraMhba 
occurs fu Sndhara jSwamin’s ekeidation of it.' . r 

Jrmftiiafia, just above, has been substituted for Professor Wilson’s 
jj'mbhikdi 

* s 
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were denominated, from that expression, Yakshas. 1 
Beholding them so disgusting, the hairs of Brahma* 
were shrivelled up, and, first falling from his head, 
were again renewed upon it. From their falling, they 
became serpents, called Sarpa, from their creeping, 
and Ahi, because they had deserted the head, 2 The 
creator of the world, being incensed, then created fierce 
beings, who were denominated goblins, Bhlitas (ma¬ 
lignant fiends), and eaters of flesh, f The Gandharvas 
were next born, imbibing.melody. Drinking- of the 
goddess of speech, they were borri, and thence their 
appellation. 3 

The divine Brahma, influenced by their material 
energies, having created these beings, made others of 
his own will. Birds he formed from his vital vigour; 
sheep, from his breast; goats, from his mouth; kine, 
from his belly and sides; and horses, elephants, Sara- 
bhas, Gayals, deer, camels, mules, antelopes,: and other 


i Yaksh (ynf),§ ‘to eat.’ 

s Srip serpo, ‘to creep’, and from Ha (|TT), 

dhayantab’ (it m®, c drinking speech* • 


1 From 
3 From 
abandon.’ 

3 Gam « 


* Vedhas, in the Sanskrit. 

f These creatures were “-fiends, frightful from being monkey-coloured, 
and carnivorous : ?t 

i$fff »]cTT% firf^Trffw: i 

+ Nyanku. 

§ Professor Wilson’s “from that expression”, in tho text, answers to 
jakshamt. According to the commentator, this word means “from eating”; 
for ho takes jaJfah, its base, to be a substitute for yaksh. The sense of 
yahk, in classical Sanskrit, is “to venerate”. 

For the derivation of the words raieshma anti yafoha, see tho Ling a- 
purdAa, Prior Section, LXX, 227 and 228. 







animals, from his feet; whilst from- the hairs- of his 
body sprang herbs, roots,'and fruits. , ; 

Brahmti, having created, in the commencement of 
theKaipa, various* * * § plants, employed them in sacrifices, 
in the .beginning of the Treta age. Animals were dis¬ 
tinguished into two classes, domestic (village) and Wild 
(forest). The-first class contained the cow, the goat, 
the hog,f the sheep, the horse, the ass, the mule; the 
latter, all beasts of prey, i and many animals with cloven 
hoofs, the elephant, arid the monkey. The fifth order 
were the birds; the sixth, aquatic animals; and the 
seventh, reptiles and insects. l § 1 - 

From his eastern mouth Brahma then created the 
G&yatra metre, the Rig-veda, the collection of hymns 
termed Trivrit, the Rathantara portion of the Sarna- 
veda, and the Agnishtoma sacrifice: from his southern 
mouth he created the Yajur-veda, the Traishtubha 
metre, the collection of hymns called Panchadasa, the 
Brihat Sdman, and the portion of the Santa- veda 
termed Ukthya: from his western mouth he created 


1 This and the preceding enumeration of the origin of vege¬ 
tables and animals occurs in several Puraim, precisely in the 
same words. The Linga adds a, specification of the Aranya or 
wild animals, which are said to be the buffalo, gayal, bear, 
monkey, Sar.iblia, wolf, and lion. 


* Insert “sacrificial animals*% 

f .The MBS, consulted by me have “man” purushet. The commentator 
observes, that, in the nara-metiha, or human sacrifice, man is accounted 
a sacrificial animal His words are: \ 

i 

J MMpadcu 

§ '‘Reptiles and insects”, sarisHpa . 
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the Sama-vecla, the Jagatl metre, the collection of 
hymns termed Saptaclasa, the portion of the Sainan 
called Viftiriipa, arid the Atiratra sacrifice: and from his 






:» 


hymns, the Atharva-veda, the Aptoryaman rite, the 
Anushtubh metre, and the Vairaja portion of the Sama- 
veda. 1 * 




1 This specification of the parts of the Vedas that proceed 
from Brahma occurs, in the same words, in the Vayu, Linga, 
Kiirma, Padma, and Markahdeya Pnranas. The Bhdgavata offers 
some important varieties: “Froth his eastern and other mouths 
he created the Rich, Taj us, Saman, and Atharva Vedas; the 
Sastra (w) or 4 the u fluttered incantation’; Ijya (vWl)? ‘obla¬ 
tion’; Stuti (^gfrr) and Stoma 4 prayers’ and ‘hymns’; 

and Prayaschitfca (wnarf^Ti), ‘ expiation’, or 4 sacred philosophy’ 
(Brahma): also the Vedas of medicine, arms, music, and me¬ 
chanics; and the Itihasas and PuraiVas, which are a fifth Veda: 
also the portions of the Vedas called Shodasin, Ukthya, Punshin, 
Agnishfiit, Aptoryaman, Atiratra, Vdjapeya, Gosavajf the four 


. ■ 

IS 


'* It is on the authority of the. commentator, as supplementing tho 
text, that Gayatra and Anushtuhh are here said to be metres; that 
Agnishfoma, Atiratra, and Aptoryaman are taken to denote parts of a 
sacrifice , vix ., of the Jyotishtoma; and that Vairupa and Vairaja deno¬ 
minate sundry verses of the Sama-veda. But the commentator also says 
that Ukthya is, hero, a stage of a sacrifice: Ftw^nrpf- Ho means 
the Jyotishtoma. 

As to Aptoryaman, both in tho Vishrhi-purdna and in the Bhdgavata, 
it is to be regarded as a Paurauik alteration of the Vaidik Aptoryama. 

For Vairiipa and Vairaja, see Benfey’s Index to the Sama-Yeda: Indischc 
Studien , Vol. III, p. 238. 

Professor Wilson’s “Gayatri”, “Trishfubh”, and “Uktha” have been 
corrected to Gayatra, Traishfubha, and Ukthya. 

See, regarding the passage thus annotated, Original Sanskrit Texts , 
Part III., pp. 6 and 7. 

t These arc not characterized, in the original, as **portions of tho 
Vedas", They are sacrificial proceedings, 
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VISHNU PT«i:iA, ' 

Is manner, all creatures, great or small, pco- 
frbm bis limbs. The great progenitor of the 


parts of virtue, purity* liberality, piety, and truth; the orders of 
life, and their institutes and .different Teligio us rites and pro- 
fessipris; and the sciences of,logic, ethics ? .and polity. The mystic 
words and monosyllable- proceeded', from his Jheart; the metre 
Usiinili, from the hairs of his body; Gayatri, from his skin; 
Trishiubh, from liis flesh-; Anushfnbh, Jroto his lendons; Jagati, 
from his bones; Pariktl. from his mamiw; Brihati, -from his breath* 
The | . vowels, h|# &)dy ; the sibilants, 

his senses; the semi-vowels^his 1 vigour.”* This mysticism, a.l- 
thpogh, pcnhaps, expanded and amplified by the Paurafuks, appears 
to originate with the Vedas; ^;ijv the'text I ‘$f|- 

metre was of.the.teridb'iis.’ The different portions of the Vedas. 


specified in the text are yet, for the most part, uninvestigated, 

•j ' 


javatorpicrdna: III., 12, 37-41 and 4.4-4' 

I 


twi ’ffifrefftf « 




trot^fTR^r I 


II 


-O—-_ ... .. .. » __ , , 

RWf cTR wh: 

’emw 
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permanent or transitory, movable or immovable. This 
did the divine Bralimd, the first creator and lord of 
all. And these things, being created, discharged the 
same functions as they had fulfilled in a previous crea¬ 
tion^ whether malignant or benign, gentle or cruel, 
good or evil, true or false: and, accordingly as they 
are actuated by such propensities, will be their conduct. 

And the creator § displayed infinite variety in the 
objects of sense, in the properties of living things, and 
in the forms of bodies. He determined, in the beginning, 
by the authority of the Vedas, the names and forms 
and functions of all creatures, and of the gods; and the 
names and appropriate offices of the Bishis, as they 
also are read in' the Vedas.! 

In like manner as the products of the seasons de¬ 
signate, in periodical revolution, the return of the 
same season, so do the same circumstances indicate 
the recurrence of the same Yoga of age; and thus, in 
the beginning of each Kalpa, does Brahma repeatedly 
create the world, possessing the power that is derived 


* Add “men”, manushya. 
f Literally, “men”, manuskya, 

J'See Original Sanshrit TexU, Part I, p, 21. 

§ Supply DMtii, a name of Brahma. 

| See Original Samkrit Texts, Part III, p. 4, second foot-note, 






*TT% wr *rr«n n 

|fe wi^t 5 f*r: i 

f^TTWf^rfm -s^t ii *;.■ 

“As., 10 uv0)ry '{season, multifarious tokens are, in turn,beheld thereof so, 
at the beginni ngs of the Yu gas, it is with ttypfr products* p ossessed of the 
desire" ami of tlie -power to create, ^tad- impelled by tk#\Votencies of what 
is to- i >9 created,' again and again does ho, at-the outset of a Kaljfa, put 
fo.ltlUi similar o||ktiori.” • ' " « “ . , 

The writer may have had in mkfl/r stanza of the Mdfmvd-dhmmt-- 
’ 'strai L, 30. 


fdstfa; 1, 30. 
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Origin of the. -four 'castes:, their primitive state. Progress, of 
society. l>itTerent kinds of grain. '^'Efficacy of sacrifice, Dufies 
of men: regions assigned them after death. 

Maitreya. — Thou hast briefly noticed,;illustrious 
sage, -the creatioirtermed Arvaka'rotas,or that of man¬ 
kind. Now explain ..to me more hilly how Brahma 
accomplished it; how he created the.-four different 
cartes;* whafcjfluties he assigned to the Brahm-ap* and 
the rest.*'" - i/X? -V'' 

Parasara.—F ormerly, O best of Brahmans,, win i 
"the truth-mpd hating f Brahma ^as desirous of creating 
the world, the f§, sprang, from his mouth,.beings esge-' 
ciallyiendowed-with the quality of goodness: others, 
•from his • breast, peryaded by -the" quality of -foulness: 
others,'from his thighs, in whom foulness 'and darkness 
prevailed; and others, from his feet, iiVwhom the quali¬ 
ty of darkness predominated,' These wete, in,-suc¬ 
cession, beingfe of the several castes,- Brahmans.. Rslm - 
triyas, Valyas, and Sudrg,s; prodnced from the* mouth, 


1 The citation of iiiankinctiiere described is ratl^ef imf of its 
place, as it precedes the birth of the Frajapatis 5/ or their prb .- 
gesixfors. But this^fant of method is common'To the Pivgtnas, 
and is evident oi jtheirbeing compiiatious" from various sources. 







castes being the fit instruments of flfoir celebration. * 
By sacrifices; O thou -who kuowest the truth, the gods 
ax - e nourished; ttnd, by the'rain which they bestow, 
mankind are. supported : 3 and thus sacrifices, the source 
of happiness, are performed by pious men, attached to 
'heir duties, attentive to prescribed obligations, and 
walking in the paths of virtpe. \Hen acquire (by them) 
heavenly fruition, or final felicity: they go, after death, 
to whatey# sphere they aspire to, as the consequence 
of their human- nature. The beings who were created 
by Brcdmiii, of these four castes, were, at first, widowed 
Avith righteousness and perfect faith; they abode wher¬ 
ever they pleased, unchecked by any impediment; their 
hearts were free from gni.e; they were pure, made free 
from soil, by observance of sacred institutes. In their 
sanctified minds Hari dwelt; and they were filled with 
perfect wisdom, by which they contemplated the glory 


‘ This original of the four castes is given in and in 

most of the Purarias. We shall see, however, that the distinctions 
are subsequently ascribed to voluntary election, to accident, or 
to positive institutions. 

2 According to Mann, oblations ascend to and nourish the 
sun; whence the rain falls upon earth , and causes the growth of 
conn .; Burnt-offerings are, therefore, the final causes of the support 
of mankind. 


* See Original .Sanskrit Texts, Part I., pp. n and 22. 
f In the j Wmava-dharma~mstra , L, 31, the Kbhatfiya is said to have 
proceeded from the arms of Brahma. And so state the Fwuska-Mkla 
of the itfarveda, &c. 

$ Mdnava-dharma-klsira, III., 76. 








siti', as yet feeble, though formidable, 
ie like- : the iiilgetlbnent ofsoufsiibet'a 1 - 
d£ iniquity, sprung from dat'kness nncl 
Safe perfectness of human nature was 
ivolfed: the eight kindiof perfection, 
die rest, were impaired ; 3 and,, tdr'ese 


trom a 


he begifFoing of the Kalpa, a thoasaml pairs of each of the four 
Masses of mankind, who enjoy perfect'happihess durmg the Kfila 
tge, and' only gradually become subject to^ .infirmities, as the 
fret a or second age advances. 

3 These eight perfections or Siddhis are not the supernatural 
'acuities obtained by the performance of the Toga. They are 
Inscribed, the 'commentator, says, in the gkiiiida and other Works; 
md from them he extracts their description: I, I^asolktsa, the 
)jpf6ntaueo)j# Of prompt evolution -of the juices of the body, iiide- 
>endenfcly of nutriment from without.: 2. Tripti, mental satisfac- 
ion, or freedom from sensual desire: 3. j§arxiya, sameness of 
legrefc; 4. Tulyata, similarity of life, form, and feature: 6. Visoka, 
exemption alike from infirmity or grief: G. Consummation of 
Ter.mice and meditation, by attainment of true knowledge: 7. The' 
)ower of going everywhere at will: 8. The faculty of reposing 
it anv time or in any place. * These attributes are alluded to, 


* I add the tent from MSS. at my,.disposal. To judge'from Professor 
Wilson's translation, Ids text inust- have been rather different. 

tw ^nr i 







and formed 
■propmte tg 


though obscurely, in the Vsiyu, and are partly specified iu tl 

1 In the other throe Furnn|$ ? m which, this legend has hes 
found, the different kinds of inhabited places, pve specified ar 
introduced by a series of land measures. Thus, the Markumleya 
states that 10 Faramaivus - ! Parasuksltnja; VO Parasukshmas 
1 Trasareuu; 1U Tvasnrenus - 1 particle of dust or Malurajae 
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• See Original’ tSatiikkit 'Text*,\ jPart I. 
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er, men nek:t began to employ them*; 
labouiy 'as a means of •livelihood. (au<‘l 


irajasns ~ 1 BilMgra, hair’s point’ ; 10 Balagras - 1 Likhya; 
■fas =a 1 Yuka; 10 Yfikhg = I heart ol' barley (Yayodara); 
xlarftti ~ 1, grain of barley of middle size; 10 bailey-grains 
er, nr inch ; 6 fingers ~,a Pada or foot (the breadth of it); 
f=T Vitasti or span; 2 spans = 1 Hasta or cubit; 4 Hastas 
unut, a I)ivhda or staff , or 2 Kadikas; 2000 Dhartusas ~ 
uti; 4 Gavyitis ^ a Ypjana, The measurement of the 
a da is less detailed. A span from the thumb to (he first 
i a Pradesa; to the middle linger, a Tala;* to the third 
a Gokarna; and, to the little finder, a VitastS, which is 
> twelve Angelas or liigers f understanding, thereby, at- 
to the Vayu,‘ a joint of tn| linger Accord- 

ither authorities, it is the breadth of the thumb at the tip. 


criplv in preference to tho Calcutta 
xoriti^ to iny/toxt, tU measures 

ultimate minimum; or the sense 


■assage, I have used ,mani 
le Mdrkauikya-p urdrt a: , 
s follows: 

d$wv k a vtihi' srikslmia 

8 p ar (m a n y- 
8 para $nk$hm 

a H '§m 

8 mahirafaa 


m n ho 


1 para sukhwa. 

.1 tpasawuu 
l mahlrajas. 

1 bdtittfrci. 

> Hkshd 
i gf/Jide • ^ 

1 ydvodara. 

1 tinguku 
1 pada * 
i vitmti . 

1 hasta, long cubit. 

1 dhan >t.rdanda, , bow-staff. 
\ ndlike. 


8 ya » ode r a 
eyrngute 
2 pada 

2 mki 


'aims . = 1 kro&l, 

■ ,i ■' ■ 

osa ; jx>. l\gavyutr> 

'rynii s» 1 yojaha. 

>bfce, Ada tic Umar ekes , Vol. V. 
i Professor Wilson's a Nalu A 








cultivated) the seventeen 
barley, wheat, millet, 'm 


(A.R.,VoLV<, 101.) The Yayu,giving similar measurements,f upon 
the authority of Manut 1W'TWTf%) > althpugli such a 

statement does not occtir in the Mann SaihhHa.* adds, that• 21 
lingers = 1 Eatni; % Ibgeif Hasta or cUbitf.J.. Ratnis-'1 K%hiai 5 
4 Ha-stas ~ 1 Dhanus; 2000 DhamiBas ~ 1 Gavyutij and 8000 Dha- 
mis as ■" 1 Yojana, Burgas or stronghold' are •,of four kinds; three 
of which are natural, from their situation in mountains, amidst 
water, or in other inaccessible spots. The fourth is the artificial 
defences of a village (Grama), a hamlet (Rhefaka), or a city 
(Pura or Nagava), which are, severally, half the size of the next 
in the series. The best kio^of «ty is one which is about a mile 
long by half a mile broad, built in the form of a parallelogram, 
facing the north-east, and surrounded by a high wall and ditch. 
A hamlet should be a Yojana distant from a city; a village, half 


Millet” aud'- “panic”, &t\u and priyangti. 

t 3fTS: TfT^T rJvEm I 

~4ifar«fT IT^T|^r ^ I 

wm » 


wt 1 

l In one of the four MSSjS- of tie Vdyy-purdna that f have consulted, 
tho verses quoted in tho last note are introduced by a stanza and a half, 
at the beginning of which are tho word? tnRTOTf*f I But 

these words mean nothing; and there is no reference to lianu. Woh.ere 
simply havo a clerical error, in place of the opening words of the passage 
cited, inn. 92, from the MdrktdSeya-p ww<*- The forementionod MS. of 
the Vdyu-purdda must have -been transcribed from a somewhat ancient 
copy, or from one in the Bengali character. 
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% BOOK I, CHAP. VI. *k 

sorts of lefttlls, bpians, and pease. 1 These are th.e'Mnds', 
ciiltiyated for domestic use., But there/are fourteen 
kinds* wliichSn&y-be''offeredin sacrifice. They are: riee, 
barley, M&sha, wheat, roillet, and sesamum; Priyangu 
if the seveMi, aiid'dviilatthaka, pulse, the ' eighty The 
others are: Syfmhka. a sort of panic; Nivara, unculti¬ 
vated rice; Jartila, wild sesanium; Gavedh:uk4 (cdix 
barbata) ; Markataka, wild panic; and (a plant, called) 

the seed or barley of the Bambu (-^enuyava).f These, 

* ' > ' 

, .... .... .* - ■ k .*,, • > ' ■ ■.——*————rrfr —X - , "“T~ ^ r~' 

a village road should be the same: avboundary toads ten Dha' 
mtsas : a royal or principal road %r sfrp^t sfi^hld tye ten JDhaiuisas 
(above fifty feet) broad: a cross MA rmah road should be four 
Dhanusas. Lillies and paths'mmongsTme boil6.es are two I>hanusas 
in - breadth; footpaths, four ’cubits) the entrance of a bouse, three 
cubits; the private entrances and paths about the nuuision, of still 
narrower dimensions.^ Such were the measurements adopted by 
the fih.it builders of cities, according to the .Purlin its specified, 
v 1 These are enumerated in the text, as well as in the Vayu. 
ami Markaiideya. P nr arias, and are: Udara, a sort of grain with 
long stalks (perhaps a holcus)$• Eor&dusba (Paspalum kora); 
Chinaka, a sort of panic .('.Paspalum niiliaceuni); Misha, kidney 
bean (Phascolus radiators); Mudga (Pbaseolus mungo); Masura, 
lentil (Ervurn hirsutum); JSfishpava, a sort of pulse; Kitlaithaka 
(Dolichos biflorus); Adhald (Cytisus cajanus); Chanaka, chick 
pea-.(Cicer arietinurn); and Sana. (Orotolaria); 


\ Supply “cultivated and wild'’, ^TT^T<^T^T 1 
f The MdrkaMeya+pivrdtia- , XflX., 70, et seq* , ooiite masha, -but, by 
compensation, 4 ' inserts kurabinda between gavedhukd and markataka. The 
MSS. 1 have seen of that Parana afford bo warrant for such loadings of 
the edition in the Bibliotheca Indica as yartila £ot jartila, yerivgradha 
for, ventiywfy and, ifi .the preceding list, gmla - for Jana. 

The Ydyarpikrma, though*professing to name only fourteen vegetable 
productions that may be used in sacrifice, names all that are mentioned 
in, the Vwhriu-purdiia, arid one more. The fifteenth is kuruhinda. 
f Mdrkandeya-purdna, XLII-, 41, seq. 










* 'See Part I. r p. 23. The original has Praj. 

pati in place of ‘ Brabiaa ’. Ordersrenders Mrcinui. 

’3’trffJ^f-itT ^ HT^ «TRnft f^STO^T II 
*m m WR|rf ippjs wwwrf % i 
% ^n%i't^sr«n%trf t^nsf ^*1 *rfwr: 11 
jfamn ^n^r«rF=rr m rotaftpiT: i 

%fN : $ ?nmF: -•rt^nTT^ffwf^grR 11 
ifftNwf ^af^riw ?Tm: i 

jMlN^w^Mro w: 11 

^rf ^tfor wi ^THssi^arr^n}: i 
#fwr wm*rt 5 *nfl4r*«f ^tr: 11 
jpr : iwt% m s 

5#qtN?ft*raft u \:: 

•For . ar^^er translation of litis passage , and several various reading,' 
see Orkjidai 'Sam hr it Ttute) Fart L, pp. S.0 and 31. 







The divisions of Naraka o 
particularly enumerated, b. 11, 


or “spell of t»e!V« sjH»b|^«-wifessol Wilson’s 
uioration oi tluv divinity'', ~-consists of tbo words ^iWt 
I Also .see - ;• the, Professor's Sanskrit Dictionary , sub 


voce 








CHAPTER VII. 

•sition e.ontirm.-d: Production of the mind-bornsous: 
of tlie Prajapatm; of Snnandana. and others ;, of Itui 
eleven RuilnA; of the.Maim Svayambhuva and Siis 
rupa;' of Hieif children. The (laughters of Daksba 
marriage to Dhaiann and others. The progeny of X 
Adliamia. The perpetual -succession of '.vorlds, a 


liASARA.—From Brahma, controlling'to mediate, 
Rorn -ittinA-eng(jndererT progeny, with foiw ami 
ties derived from his corporeal, nature; fttufcodied. 
,s,produced from Ute person* of that'ali-wisef deity, 
lose beings, from the gods to hiumumte things, ap- 

» ihaV e related to yo,r;' being of Urn 

, itids. Bui, as they dirf uiitnwltiply thinmelye*, 
mi created other mtnd-bom sons., like himself; 
ij y: Bhrigti, Pula,stya, Pulaha, Kratu, Angiras, 
ciii, Daksha, Atri, and Vasishtha. These ate the 

= \* Stmandana and the other sons of Brahma § 


f Dlhnut. 

* Soo Original HMkrit^ T&ci$l Part X 
§ Yodhas, in, the Sanskrit, ‘* 









previously created by him. But they were without 
or passion, inspired with holy wisdom, estranged 


the nature of additions made to an apparently original enumera¬ 
tion of but seven, whose names generally recur. Thus, in the 
Maliiibharata, Moksha Dharrna, we have, hi one place, Markin, 
Atii, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha,. Kratu, and Yasishtha; 

ff$ % \ * 

nhe seven Ivigli-marji^ed. sons-of'the self-born Brahma. 5 In another 
place of the same, however, we have Dakslia substituted for 
Yasishtha: 

ten sons, of whom Dakslia was 
These seven sons of Brahma are 


Ml rah m a th en cr eated miticl-bl 
the seventh, with Mari chi % &c 
also identified with the seven 

ihtobt : i 

$P# IHpf n 

•although, with palpable inconsistency , eight are immediately 
enumerated; or: Bhrigu,, Mariehi, Atri, Angiras, Bu lusty a, Pulaha, 
■Kratu, and Vi&isldha. The Uttar A Kharida of the Padma Pimiiia 
substitutes Eardaraa for Vasishiha. The Bhagavata includes 
Daksha, enumeratingMiine.J The Malaya agrees with Manu, in 
adding Naracla to the list of our text. The Kurina Puniha adds 
Dharrna and Sankalpa, The .Linga, Br.ahitiaiida, and Vhyu Piri 
vatias also add them, and extend the list to Adlutrma and lluchi. 
The Hari Vamsa, in one place, inserts paufimuu and, in another, 
Mami. Altogether, therefore, we have seventeen, instead of seven, 
But the accounts given of the origin of several of these show 
that they were not, originally, included amongst the Mhnasaputras 
dr sons of Brahma’s .mind; for; even Daksha, • who finds a place 
in all the lists except one of those given in the Mahabharata, is 


* Santi-parvan , 7060, 7570; and see 13075. 
t Ibid , 7534. 

+ r Die Bhdgamta-purma , HI., 12, 22, includes Dadtsha and Narada 
thus emuuerating ten. 
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capable of cdnsuming the three worlds, the flame of 
which invested, like a garland, heaven, earth, and hell. 
Then from Ms forehead, darkened with angry frowns, 
sprang Rudra, 1 radiant as the noon-tide sun, fierce, 




. ,■••■ * 

; is said, bad seven sons, after whom the twenty -one Prajapatis were 


mm 


HU 




bom, or appeared. According to the commentator, the seven sons of 
Daksha were the allegorical persons Krodha, Tanias, Damn, Vi- 
kfjta, Augiras, Kardania, andAswa; and the twenty-onePrajapatis, 
the seven usually specified,—Mariehi and the rest.,---and the fourteen 
Manus, This looks like a blending of the earlier and later notions. 

* Besides tln$ general notice of the origin of Rudra and his 
sepi\tatO Vi 'forins ) we have, in the ne^t chapter, an entirely differ¬ 




ent set Of beings so denominatedand the eleven alluded to in. 




in 

mm 


the text are Al|o more particularly enumerated in a subsequent 
chapter. The origin, of Rudra, as one of the agents in creation, 
is described in most of the Purahas. The Mahabharata, indeed, 
refers his origin to Yieh'mi; representing him as the personification 
of his anger, whilst Brahma.;is that of his kindness; ’ , 

w% : ||r t wm i 


4li 


WfVTftw T?: WfTWiT^: I 
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The Kurina Puraha makes him proceed from Brahma’s mouth, 
whilst engaged in meditating on creation, The Vaniha Parana 
makes this appearance of Rudra the consequence of a promise 
made by Siva to Brahnui, that he would become his son, In the 
parallel passages in other Puraiia^ , the progeny of the Rudra 
created by Brahma is not confined to the eleven, but comprehends 
infinite numbers of beings, in person and equipments like their 
parent> until Brahma, alarmed at. their fierceness, numbers , and 
immortality, desires his Son Rudra, or, as the Malaya calls him, 
Varuadeva. to form creatures of a different and mortal nature. 
Rudra refusing to do this, desists; whence \m name Sthahu, from 
Bthft, 4 to stay 5 . Lingo, Vayu Puranas,' &e. 
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* Mahdbhdrdtu, hanti-parvan, 13146-7 
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BOOK 1., OIIAr. VII, 


bora.of, and identical with, his original self, 
protection of created beings: and the female 


plicxiltKl Buccessipn of agents, mid, especially, by the Jutypdifction 
of a person of a mythic or mystical -character. Viraj. The notion 
is thus expressed in Maim : “Having divided hu* own substance, 
the mighty power Brahitia became half male and half female; 
and from that female fie produced Viraj, Know me to he that 
person whom the male-Viraj produced by himself.’ 5 I. 32, S3.* 
We have, therefore, a series of Brahma, Viraj, aim Mann, instead 
of Br&l^na and Mann only; also the generation of progeny by 
Brahma, begotten oh Satanipa, instead of her being, as in our 
text, the wife of Manu. The idea seems to have originated with 
the Vedas, as KiilhUca Bhatfa quotes a .text : rfift I 

* Then (or fhence) Virtij was bOrn\ The procreation of progeny 
by •.Brahma, however, is at variance with the whole system, 
which, almost invariably, refers his creation to the operation of 
his •will: and the eX^Ssioa, in Mann, r^f I 

v he created Viraj in her 5 , does not necessarily imply sexual inter¬ 
course, Viraj also creates, not; begets, Mania. And in neither 
instance does the name of &atariVpd occur. The commentator on 
Manu, however, understands the expression Asrijat to imply the 
procreation of Viraj : IjSfcff I add the same interpreti^tion 

is given by the Matsya Purtina, in which the incestuous passion 
of-Brahma for Satanipa,—his (laughter, in one sense, his sister, 
in another,*—is described; and by her he begets Viraj, who there 
is called, not the progenitor of Manu, but Manu himself : 

TTff*. *ST%*r ^rffTT wm: i 

^rsrifT wnr: u «r: ^pr: lit 

This, therefore, agrees with our text, as far as it makes Manu 
the son of Brahma, though not as to die nature of the connexion. 


f?vn fwrsr«ilr i 

W! wr« fwsr»pfw»}: n 


ft *rr f^TTT^} WTt fipnrrmT: li 

f Matsya-purdm, III., 40, 50, 







portion of himself lie constiteftid Sjifctftipa, -whom 


austerity purified from the sin (of fovbiddep- nuptials),- 


if 
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The feacjing of the Aghi and Padina Pura l\m is that of the; 
Vishnu; and the ; -3jhagayata agrees with' if,'in'.otic-'place; stating. : 
distinctly, tl&t the -male half of Bralmnl wfis Manu,. The other' 
half* Batarupa : 

'# offset »manr; 11 ’ r 

:. BhagavaUi, III., 12, 83, Hr'and, although the production of Vj raj '• 
tfi elsewhere degeribed, Jms ■ neither as the soti of Brahma nor ' 
the'father of Mann. r fbh Original and' simple .idea', .therefor^,-, 
appears to he, the identity of Manu ..with, the ina]e half of B%hina, 
and his being., thence, regarded as his sonvThe Kurma Parana, 
gives the same account as Manu, and iff' the same - words. The 
Linga Parana and Vayu Parana'- describe the origin of Viraj and 
Batarupa from Brahma; and,they intimate the union',of SatartVpa, 
with Purusha or Yiraj, the male portion- ofl^rahmiV'in- the first.-"': 

. -..instance, and, in the. second, with M&nn, wh^-'is- terttied-Yhirada,- , 
or the son of Vivaj : %r;R^r »rafl I .Tfia Brahma Puratia, Ipj 
the words of which are repeated in the Mari Yamsa, introduces 
a new element of perplexity, in a new name, that of Apava, 
According to the commentator, this is a nahae of the Prajapnti.,- " * 


Y asislltha: 


r; WT 1 ^; \ As, however, he 






performs the office of Brahma, lie should be; regarded as that 

divinity. But this is not exactly the case, although it has been,,,.. 

so rendered by the French traiislator, Apava becomes twofold* 
and, in the capacity of his male half,,begets.offspring by the fe¬ 
male. Again, it is said Vishim created Yiraj, and Yiraj created •* 
the male, which is Vairaja or-Maim; who was, thus, the second 


y interval (Antara) or stage in or eat ion. That is, according to the 

wBmmwM" ’ 


nr 


•'"• commentator,, "the. first ffcage was the creation of Ap^va, or Va-. > 
sishtha, or Yir/ij, by Yi$hnu, through the agency of itirahyagarbha 


RBI 


or Brahma p and thewext was that of the creation of Mamf by 
Yiraj.- S^tampa appears as., first, the bride of Apaya;. and-then 
as the wife of Manu, This account, therefore, although obscurely 


expressed, appears to be essentially the same with that of Manu $ 
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and ■wife, and had twMye sops, the 
has, 1 in the Manwantara of Swtiyam- 


The.■■■patriarch Daksha, had, by Prasfiti, twehty-ibur 
daughters. 5 Hear from -me their names: Sraddha (faith), 
Lakshmi (prosperity). Dhriti (steadiness), Tusbti (re¬ 
signation), Pushti (thrivitf^), Medtni (uitelii^eifce), 
Kriya (action, devotion),- Buftdln (hdelleet), Lajia- 
.(modesty)Vapus (bdd$), Sinti-(expiation), Sjddhi 
(perfection), Efrtti (fame). These thirteen daughters, of 
Daksha, I)harma (righteousness) took to wife. The 
other eleven bright-eyed and younger daughters of the 
patriarch were: Khyati (celebrity), Stiff (tfiith), Sain- 
blniti (fitness), Snifiti (memory), Priti (affection), 
kshamh (patience), Samnati (humility), Anasnya. (cha- 
rrity), ITrjh (energy), with Swa-hA (offering), and Syvgdhi 
(oblation). These maidens were respectively wedded 
to the -Munis Bhfigu, Bhava, Marichi,'A ; ngipas, , -Pulast^'a, 
Pulaha, Kratu, Atri, and Vasishtha, to.Fire (Valini),* 
and to the Pitfis (progenitors). a f 


1 The Bimgavafa (b. IVs e. 1) says the Tushitasf: -but duty 
are the divinities of the second, not of the first Mamvahtwa; as 
appears also in another part of the same, where*the Yames, arc 
likewise referred to the Swiiyambiiuva Maiiwantara.^ 

s These twenty-four daughters are of touch less universal 
occurrence fit the Puranas than the more extensive series ojf fifty 
or sixty, which is subsequently describe^, aiul which appears to 
be the more ancient legend. T-"\. 

3 The twenty-four daughters of JOaksha are similarly named 


’ For Vabni's wife, Swaha, anti for other allegorical females here men¬ 
tioned, ns originating from particles of praknti, see the Brahmavaivarta- 
purMa, in Prof. Aufrecht's Catdlog. Cod- Manuscript., Ac., p. 23. 
t See Original Sanskrit Texts, Part XV., p. 324. 
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§»3§7(.- jt'10 . vishnu, roaisrA. 

Tlife progeny of Dliarma, by the daughters of'Daksha, 
were as follows: by Sraddb&f he had Kama (desire); 
by ljakshml,* Darpa (pride); by Dhfiti, Niyama. (pre- 
|§| eept); by Tushti, Santpsha (eoBtefit); jby Pushti, Lobha 
(cupidity); by M’edlia., Sruta (sacred tradition); by 
Hriya, Paricla, Naya, and Viriaya (correction, polity, 
and prudence): by Buddhi, Bodha (understanding); by 
La,jja, Vinaya (good behaviour); by Yap us, Vyavas&ya 
(perseverance), Santi gave birth to Kshema (pro¬ 
sperity); Siddlii, to Sukha (enjoyment); and Kirtti, to 



and disposed of in most of the Fur an as which notice them. The 
Bhagavata, having introduced a third daughter, of SwayanYbhuva, 
has a rather different enumeration, in order to assign some of 
them, the wives of the Prajapatis, to Kardairni and Devahuti, 
Daksha had, therefore, it is there said (b. IV. e. 1), sixteen 
daughters, thirteen of whom were married to pharma, named 
Sraddha, Maitri (friendship), Day a (clemency), Saiiti, Tushti, 
%\ l Pushtiv Kriya, Upmati (elevation), Buddhi, Medha, Titiksha (pa- 
{ . tienee) » Iirf (modesty), Marti, (form); and three, Sail, SwaM, 

^7|§ #d Swadba, married, as in our text. Some of the daughters of 

Iftllfe Devahuti repeat these appellations; but that is of slight eon- 

; sideration. They are: Kala (a moment), married to Marichi; 

Anasuya, to Atri; Sraddha, to Angiras; Havirbfiu (oblation-born), 
to Pulastya; Gati (movement), to Pulaha; Kriya, to Kratu; 
Khyati, to Bhrigu; Arundhati, to Vasishtha; and toAthar- 

van.f In-all these instances, the persons arc, manifestly, alle¬ 


gorical, being personifications of intelligences and virtues and 
religious rites, and being, therefore, appropriately wedded to the 
probable authors of the, Hindu code of religion and morals, or 
to the equally allegorical representation of that code, pharma, 
moral and religious duty. 

§§tf ■ .y 7 . * In the original, Chala. 

f The Bkifrmata-ptirMa , in the texts that 1 have examined, pairs 
t'rja with Vasishfha, and Chitti with Atharyau. 







as (reputation ). 1 Thepc were the sons of Pharma; 
of whom, Kama, had flarsha (joy) by his wife 

<u (doiight). iii ii'ggs?' 

lie wife of Adharma, 1 ' (vice) was B'iinsa (violence), 
vliom he begot a son, Anfita (falsehood), and a 
jhter, .Nifcfitl (iminorality). They k inferniavried, and 
twp-sohsj v ,BhayAAfear) and Khraka (hell); and 


f saft^e reniark^applitis bore. \The PurArias thatygive 
stalls ge»ora.lly etwipur with our text,, But the Bh.igavata 
the progeny of Dlwdma in a SomewfiW different manner; 

Dh anna’s wives, 
‘), Abhaya (fear- 


their children are : Rita 4 (truth), Prasada (iav 
lessness), Stifcha, Muda pleasure), Smaya (wonder). Yoga (de¬ 
votion),* Darpn, Artha (meaning f)V, Smriti (memory), Kshema, 
Brasraya (affection),,and the two saints Nara and TST^ray^na, the 
sons of Dhari^ia by Murid. Wc have occasional varieties of nomen¬ 
clature in other authorities; as, instead of^ruta*, BJ&ma; Kurina 
Ftirana\instead V Daridanaya, Sahmya; and, insteaihdf s Bodlia, 
Apramadat Linga rjttaAa: and .Siddha. in place\of' Sidchit; Kurma 
Furaha- • “ , v \ % \ 

* The text rather abruptly introduces Adharroa and hist amity. 
'Bo is sHid ? by the momenta tor, to be the son of Brahma; ahd 
tiie Linga’Fnrana enumerates him amopgst (lie Prajapatis, as well' 
as 'pharma. According to the Bbaeavata,- he is the husband of 


The MSB. which I have inspected give Subha, “felicity” 









visiffi'u, purIna. 



. | 

twins to them, two daughters, Mayd- (deceit) and Ve- 


danu (torture), who became their wives. The son of 




■ Bhaya and M&y& was. the destroyer of living creatures, 
orMrityu (death) ; andDnlikha (pain) was the offspring 
of Naraka* and Vedana . 1 The children of Mrityu were: 
Vyadhi (disease), Java (decay), Soka (sorrow), Trishtia 
(greediness), and Krodha (wrath). These are all called 
the inflictors of misery ; and are characterized as the 
progeny of Vicef (Adharma).! They are all without, 


■ 
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wives, without posterity, without the faculty to pro¬ 
create. They are the terrific forms of Vishnu, and 
perpetually operate as causes of the destruction of this 
world. Oh the contrary, Daksha and the other liishis,§ 
the elders of mankind, tend perpetually to influence 
its renovation: whilst the Manus and their sons,! the 
heroes endowed with mighty power, and treading in 
the path of truth, as constantly contribute to its pre¬ 
servation. 

Maitbeta.— -Tell me, Brahman, what is the essential 
nature of these revolutions, perpetual preservation, 
perpetual creation, and perpetual destruction. 

. Farasaua. —Madhusudana, whose essence is incom¬ 

prehensible, in the forms of these (patriarchs and 
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Manus), is the author of the uninterrupted vicissitudes 
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of creation,- preservation, and destruction. The dissolu- 
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A llaurava, in the original. 

f R “essentially vicious". Tho commentator says 5 

qtwrr: i W uT^TWsnwr: t I 

I For some additions, incfecnlig Nirriti and Alakshmi, see the Mar- 
kandeya-pufdna, L. t 33, et seg. 

§ Four are named in the Sanskrit: Daksha, Marichi, Atri, and Bhrigu. 

II An epithet is here omitted: b/wpa, “ kings.”. 
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tibir of all things is of i 
sional’; Prakfitika, ‘ele: 


four kinds: .Naimittika,* c oeca~ 




‘elemental’; Atyantika., ‘absolute 
Nitya, ‘perpetual ’. 1 The first, also tei'med the Brahma 


-. 1111 , 

the -last book. 

1 HfiHi - 


The three first of these are more particularly' described in 
The last, the Nitya or constant, is differently 
described ?.»y Colonel Vans Kennedy (Researches into the Nature 
and Affinity of Ancient and fi^ndu- My-^4, • note), cc In 
the sevepth chapter, however”, lie observes, “of the first part of 
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life 




the "Vishnu Panina, it is said that the naimittika, prdkrit-ika, dtyan 
tika , and nitya are the four kinds of pralaya to which created 
things are subject. The namittika takes place when Brahma 
slumbers; the prdkritika, when this universe returns its .original 
nature; dtyantika proceeds from divine knowledge, and consequent 
identification with the supreme spirit; and nitya is the extinction 
of life, like the extinction of a lamp, in sleep at night.” For this 
last characteristic, however, our text furnishes no warrant Nor 
can it be explained to signify, that the Nitya Pralaya means no 
more than “a man's falling into sound sleep at night”. All the 
copies consulted on the present occasion concur in reading: 

WTMT -qf f^RTCft I \ 

as .rendered above. The commentator supplies the i 1Jits^ration' 

I Slik# tile ilame vof a lamp'; buthe.also Writes: 

wrarRt 'fi^nnrsf ^ f*rw: i fThktVhicK.isSfki. 

destruction of all that are born, night and u is thH^itya 
constant.’ Again , in a verse present!) |||it)wfng^ we hate the' 
Nitya Sarga, Constant di perpetual creation \ as opposed to i*on- 
stant dissolution: s 

sre ^rw: i 

^rsf: wtw: gTTWT^1%^?%: ii 

‘ That in which, O excellent sages, beings art daily born, is termed 
x constant creation , by those learned irr the'Purahas.’ The copi- 
bejitator explains fhis: fsTSPEPi ^SPsh | 

‘ The constant flow or‘succession of they creation of ourselves and • 
other creatures is the Nitya or- capstant, creation. This is Aha 
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f See the editor t> note in p K 62 , mrra. ' 
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dissolution, occurs when the sovereign of the world 
reclines in sleep. In the second, the mundane egg 
resolves into the primary element, from whence it was 
derived. Absolute non-existenCe of the world is the 
absorption of the sage,* through knowledge, into su- 
prome spirit. Perpetual destmctioir is the constant 
disappearance, day and night, of all that are born. The 
productions of Prakfiti form the creation that is termed 
the elemental (Prakrita), That which ensues after a 
minor dissolution is called ephemeral creation; and 
the daily generation of living things is termed, by those 
who are versed in the Pur&has, constant creation. In 
this manner, the mighty Vishnu, whose- essence is the 
elements, .abides in all bodies, and brings about pro¬ 
duction, existence, and dissolution.f. The faculties of 
Vishriu, to create, to preserve, and to destroy, operate 
successively, Maitreya, in all Corporeal beings, and at 
all seasons; and he-who frees himself from the influence 
of these three faculties, which are essentially composed 
of the three qualities (goodness, foulness; and darkness), 
goes to the supreme sphere, from whence he never 
again returns. 


meaning of the text..’ It is obvious, therefore, that the alternation 
intended is that of life ami death, not of waking and sleep. 


* iofftn. 
f Saihya ma 






ery, and running about, ' 1 Brahma, when he beheld him 
thus afflicted, said to him: - Why dost thou weep?” 
“Give me a name”, replied the boy. “Eudra be thy 
name , rejbirted the great father oi' all creatures: “ be' 
composed; desist from tears.” But. thus addressed,' 


1 T, ye creation of Rudra 1ms been already ad verted" to; and 
that seems to be the primitive form of the legend. We’ have, 
liere, another account, grounded, apparently, upon Saiva or Toga, 
mysticisni, " . ... • 

The appearance of Endra as a Kuinara, ‘a boy 5 , is described, 
a« of repeated occurrence, in the'Linga and Tayu Putahas, as 
already noticed"(p,p. 7fi, et-se?.)} and these Kumai as are of different 
completions in different Kalpas. In the Vaishnaya Piy.-inas/ 
however, wc have’only one original form, to which the naiiie of 
Nilaiohita, 'the blue and rpd or purple compjexionod*, is assigned. 
-In the Kurina, this .youth comes from BrahmA’s mouth; in the 
Vayti, from liis- forehead. 

3 This is- the Paimliiik etymology: >71%Sf ; | 

or Rud, ‘to weep’, and Dru, ‘to run’. The grammarians derive 
the name from Hud, ‘to weep’, with Rak affix. 
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raanilestations, termed Rudra and tbs ke&t, were, re- 
speetivel^-:• llkh^,* Vilffesi, Siva,.Swah&, 

Disas, Di'k^hA, and Roljinf, Now hear an aawurntof 
their progeny, by whose successive generations this 0 


world has been peopled. Their sons, then,. 




were, seve- 


> ' ' r ‘- ' ' * 

■ally: . Sanai^cham (SatuBi),.. Sukra (Venus) ,• the fiery 




■ 


bodied f (Mars), Manojava (Hanuinatd), Skanda, 
Swarga, § Santana, and Bud ha (Mercury). 

■It'was the ■ Uudra of this description thgt married 
Sati, who abandoned her corporeal existence in con¬ 
sequence of the displeasure of Daksha. 1 She after- 


here specified. These eleven it. terms Manyu, Mk nu , Mahinasa, ’ 
Mabat, Siva, .Ritadhwajaj Ugrarofas, Blinva, Ksila, Vamadeva, 
and Dhritavrata; their wives are Dhi, Dhriti, Rnsaloma, Niyut, 



8arpi,1T fla, Ambika, fravati, Swadhii, Diksha, Kudraiii; and their 


places are the heart, senses, breath, ether, air, fife, water, earth, 


sun, rnoon, and tapas or ascetic devotion. The same allegory or 


mystification characterizes both accounts. 


See the story ofDaksha’s sacrifice at the end of the chapter. 


Several of the MSS. inspected by me have Swavarchala and lima. 

The MdrkaMtya-purdria, lit, 0, has Uflia. 

t Lohiubiga. 

t The commentator says that Manojava is “a certain wind”. Harm- "i 

mat is called, however, Anilatinaja, Pavanatanaya, Vayuputra, &c., “Son 
of the Wind”; and Marutwat. 

§ Some MSS. have Sarga; and so has the .MdrkaM(^a-purd?k^ LTI., ll.. 

If T he Bombay editions of the Bhagavtita-pimina have Krntudhwaja. 

V f%-grgrfn fy ^T f^^ r i 

w «*Nt ^-nsfr ^ ^ tm -11 

“Phi, Dhriti, Usana, Uma, Niyut, Sarpi, Ila, Ambika, Irdyati, Sndha, 
and Piksha, the Riulrams, are thy wives, Rudra." 

Vritti is a variant, of common occurrence, for Dhfiti. “RasalomA” 
and “Swaclha” are not found in any MS. that I have seen. Sarpi must 
be feminine. . Sarpis would bo neuter. 

w •< Wm- ft H V >A •< . v > ; . 
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tion.* Lakshim' is the chamber where the females are 
present (at a religious ceremony); Madhusudana, the 
apartment of the males of the, family. Lakshmt is the 
altar; Hari, the stake (to which the victim is bound). 
f>ri is the fuel; Hari, the holy grass (Kusa). He is the 
personified Sania-veda; the goddess, lotos-tlmoned, is 
the tone of its chanting, f Lakshmf is the prayer of 
oblation (Swaha); Vasudeva, the lord of the world, is 
the sacrificial fire. Sauri (Vishnu) is Sankara (Siva); 


II 


and Srli m the bride of Sivai (Gaurj). Kesava, 0 Mai- 
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ireya,- is the sun; and Iris radiance is the lotos-seated 
goddess. Vishnu is the tribe of progenitors (Pitrigaha); 
Padma is their bride (Swadha), the eternal bestower 
of nutriment. § Sri as the heavens; Vishnu, who is one 
with all things, is wide-extended space. The lord of 
Sri is the moon; she is his unfading light. She is called 
•the moving principle of the world; he, the wind which 
bloweth everywhere. Govimla is the ocean; Lakshmf, 
its shore. Lakshmf is the consort of Ind-ra (Ihdrahf); 
Madlmsiidana is Devendra. The holder of the discus 
(Vishnu) is Yama (the regent of Tartarus); the lotos- 
throned goddess is his dusky spouse (Dhmnorba). Srf 
is wealth; Srfdhara (Vishnu) is, himself, the god of 
riches (Kubera). Lakshim', illustrious Brahman, is 
Graurf; and Kesava is the deity of ocean (Varuha). Sri 


' 


* To render pvroSftta , “a sacrificial cake of gromid nee”. See Colo- 
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brooked Two Trealises on the Hindu Law of Inheritance , p. 234, first 
annotation, and j>, 337, second annotation, 
f “The tone of its chanting”, udgiii. 

I Here called Bhuti, in several of the MSS. I have examined. 

§ Most of the MSS. consulted by me have, not “the 

eternal bostower of nutriment”, but T > “U»® perpetual be- 

stowei; of contentment''. 
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SACMFtCK OF DAKSHA. 


throughout the three worlds;/pf immense extent, and 
difficult of access, and an object of universal veneration. 
Upon that glorious eminence, rich with mineral trea¬ 
sures, as upon a splendid couch, the deity Siva reclined, 
accompanied by the daughter of the sovereign of 
mountains, and attended by the mighty Adilyas, the 
powerful \gsus. and by the heavenly physicians, the 



to intimate it struggle between till worshippers of Siva and of 
YififhAWj in which, at .first 5 the latter, but, finally,,the former, 
acquired the ascendancy. It is, also, a favourite subject of Hindu 
sculpture* at least with the Hindus of the Saiva division, and 
makes a conspicuous figure both at Eiephanta and EUora. A re¬ 
presentation of the dispersion and mutilation of the gods and 
sages by Vmabhndnv, at the former, is published in the Arch apo¬ 
logia, Yob VII., 326, where it is described as the Judgment of 
Solomon! A figure of Virabhadra is given by Niebuhr, Vol. II., 
tab. 10; and the entire group, in the Bombay Transactions, Vol, I., 
p. 220. It is described, p. 229: but Mr. Ersldne has not verified 
the subject, although it cannot admit of doubt. The group de¬ 
scribed, p. 224, probably represents the. introductory details given 
in our text. Of the Ell ora sculptures, a striking one occurs in 
what Sir 0. Male! calls the Doomar Leyna cave, where is 4< Veer 
Budder, with eight hands. In one is suspended the slain Rajah 
Dutz.” A, It. Vol. VI., 396. And there is also a representation 
of 4 Ehr Budr- in one of the colonnades of Kailas; being, in fact, 
the same figure as that at Elephanta. Bombay Tr., Vol III., 287. 
The legend of Daks ha, therefore, was popular when those cavern 
temples were excavated. The story is told in much more detail 
in several other Buninas, and with some variations, which will 
be noticed: but the above has been selected as a specimen of the 
style of the Vayu Puraria, and as being a narration which, from 
its inartificial, obscure, tautological, and nncircumstantial con¬ 
struction, is, probably, of an ancient date. The same legend, in 
the same words, is given in the Brahrmi Parana, 
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sons'of Aswini: by Kubera,* surrounded by life'train 
of Gtihyakas.j the lordlgf the Yakshas, who dwells oh 
Kailasa,. There also was the great Muni Osninis: there 
were I^ishis of the first order, with Sanat-kumara at 


ill 


their head; divine Kfehis, preceded by Angiras; ViswA- 
vasu, with his band's of heavenly choristers ; the sages 
jSlarada and Parvata: and innumerable troops of ce¬ 
lestial nymphs. The breeze blew upon the -mountain, 
bland, pure, and fragrant:,- and. the trees were decorated 
with flowers that -blossomed in every season. The 
Vidyadharas and Siddhas, affluent in devotion, waited 
upon Mahadeva, the lord'of living creatures;f and 
many other beings, of various forms, did him "homage. 
EAkshasas of terrific semblance, and PisAehas of great 
strength, of different shapes and features, armed with 
various ..weapons, and blazing like tike, were delighted 
to be present, as the followers-of the god. There stood 
the .royal Naming; high in the favour of his lord, armed 
with a fiery trident, § shining with inherent lustre ; a|id 
there the best'of livers, Ganga, 'the assemblage of all 
holy waters,! stood adoring the mighty deity. Thus 
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In .former times. Daksha commenced & holy ‘sacri- 
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worshipped by 'all the most, excellent of sages and of 
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flee oh the side of Himavat, at the sacredspot Gahga- 

' * ' ' . ■ ' 1 ' . & 
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* In the original, Vaisravnila. 
f PaJupati: rather, u lord of sacrificial'animals”; and so m p.4'S$> 3. 

J In the Sanskrit,' NrtiKliswara. " . v . - 

§ Siiki , “a pike’'; arid so wherever u trideiii” occurs in the present 
extract from the Vayu-pxtrtmt. 
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The more literal rendering would be: “risjrtg from the water of all holy 


places 'situate on stream#-*: i 

% Instead of “omnipotent and all-glorious”, rcfatl “diving*, WiagavaL 
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SACRIFICE OF DAKSHA* 





dwara, frequented by the Rising. The gods» desirous 
of assisting at this solemn rite> came, with Indra ' at 
their head, to Mahadeva, and intimated their purpose, 
and, having received his permission, departed, in their 
splendid chariots, to (Yangadwara, as tradition reports. 1 
They found Dakslm, the best of the devout, surrounded 
by the singers and nymphs of heaven, and by numerous 
sages; beneath the shade of clustering trees and climb¬ 
ing plants; and all of them, whether dwellers on earth, 
in an*, or in the regions above the skies, approached 
the. patriarch with outward gestures of respect. The 
Adilyas. Ya«us, R,mints,f Maruts, all entitled to partake 
of the oblations, together with Jishnu, were present. 
The (four classes of Pitfis) tfshmapas, Somapas. Ajya- 
pas, and Dhiunapas, (or those who feed upon the flame, 
the acid juice, the butter, or the smoke of offerings), 
the Aswins, and the progenitors, came along with 
Brahma. Creatures of every class, born from the womb, 
the egg, front vapour, or vegetation, came upon their 
invocation; as did all the gods, with their brides,’ who, 
in their resplendent vehicles, blazed like so many fires. 


1 Or this may be understood to imply, that the original story 
is in the Vedas; the term being, as usual in such a reference, 
l Gangadwara, the place where the Ganges descends 
to the plains — or Haridwm*, as it is more usually termed ~~ is 
usually specified as the scene of action. The Linga is more 
precise, calling it Kanakhala, which is the village still called 
Kankhal, near Haridwar (Mcgha Diita, p. 50). It rather inaccu¬ 
rately , however, describes this as upon Haihsa peak, a point of 
the Himalaya; fl 


* The Sanskrit, has Kratu. 
j Add Sadhyas. 
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RIFtCE OF DAivSHA 

tile the virtuous 


er lord, the god of living he 
.e—‘Whither, 0 lord, have 
■a|? this da}' departed? Tell 


rentiy evades the objection, and claim's a share for 
img of the triad of gods, as one ■with the, sum who 
y, hymned by the several ministering priests of 


Dakshil replies that the twelve Adilyas receive Special oblations; 
that they are all the suns; and that lie knows of no Other, The 
Munis, who overhear the dispute, concur in his sentiments ; 


-tpf jfH .%«TT IFSt (I 

ftm x-rcfT3PfTfrw: n 

Thes6 notions seem to have been exchanged fov others, in the 
days of the Padnm Parana and Bhag&vata; as they place Daksha’s 
neglect of Siva to the latter’s filthy practices,—his going naked, 
smearing himself with ashes, carrying a. skull, and behaving as. if 
he were drunk or crazed; alluding, no doubt, to the practices of 
S.aiva mendicants, who seem to have abounded in. (he days of 
Sankara A chary a, and since. There is no' discussion in, the Bha- 
gavata; but Rudra is described as present at a former assembly, 
when liis father-in-law censured him before the guests, and, in 
consequence, he departed in a rage. His follower Nandi a f curses 
the company; and Bhrlgu retorts in- language descriptive of the 
Vdunicbarins or left hand worshippers of Siva. 44 May all those”, 












SACIUFIC® OF PAKSHA. lTt 

all I now practise bounty, restraint., or 
iat my lord, wlro is inconceivable, may 
4*—a half, or a third portion,—of the 


: wifjp wrfwrf^fT i 

The Ivasi Khan da, with an improvement indicative of a later age, 
makes Sat i throw herself into the fire prepared for the solemnity. 


BhdyaoaUt-pw'dna, IV., 4, 27, 
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.extract from the vayv purana. 



is that I must do for thee 5 : to which. Maheswara ye¬ 
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plied: ‘ Spoil the sacrifice of Daksha.’ Then the mighty 
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Vfrabhadra, having heard the pleasure of his lord, 
bowed down his head, to the feet of Prajapati,* and, 
starting like a lion loosed from bonds, despoiled the 
sacrifice of Daksha; knowing that, he had been created 
by the displeasure of Devf. She, too, in her wrath, as 
the fearful goddess Rudrakaif, accompanied him, with 
all her trahi, to witness his deeds. Vfrabhadra, the 
fierce, abiding in the region of ghosts, is the minister 
of the. anger of .Devf. And he then created, from the 
pores of his skin, powerful demigods,f the mighty 
attendants upon Rudra, of equal valour and strength, 
who stalled, by hundreds and thousands, into existence. 
Then a loud and confused clamour filled all the ex¬ 
panse of ether, and inspired the denizeris of heaven 
with dread. The mountains tottered, and earth shook; 
tlie- winds roared., and the depths of the sea were dis¬ 
turbed'; the fires lost their radiance, and the sun grew' 
pale; the planets of the -firmament, shone not, neither 
did the stars give light; the Risbis ceased their hymns, 
and gods and demons were mute; and thick darkness 
eclipsed the chariots of the skies. 1 .♦ 

Then frbrn the gloom emerged fearful and numer¬ 
ous forms, shouting the cry of battle; who instantly 
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‘ T&fc dlecription of Vfw>hadra and hid followers is given in 

other Fiird/uhs.'in the same strain, but. with less detail. 
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* In the original, Umapati. 
f The original calls them Ran mast 
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t Hereabouts the translation is somewhat fret*. 
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» upon the altars, and daucecl amidst the ohfejions. 
Running wildly hither and thither, with the spiyd of 
wind, they tossed about the implements and vessels 
of sacrifice, which looked lilce>stars oreeipitated from 



knolls of flesh and other viands; the celestial liquors, 
pastes, and <;oiiftN3tions,whj<ihhad been prepared; these 
the spirits of wrath devoured , pr defiled, or scattered 
abroad". Then, felling upon the host of the gods, these 
vast and resistlessRudras beat or terrifiedthem;inoeke4 
and'insulted the nymphs and goddesses, and* quickly 
put an end to the rite, although defended by all the 
gods; being tin; ministers of Rudras wrath, and similar 



larlj specified elsewhere, especially in fee Linjpi, Kwma, and 
Bhagavata Purahas. Indra is knocked down and tr^thipled on: 
Ifama has his staff broken; Saraswati and fee Matrts have their 
noses cot off; Mitra or Bhaffa has Ids eyesp idled out: Puglian 
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bound, with a band of fire, by t%ir lion-like foe; and 
they all then addressed hnn, oi'ying': 4 Q Rudra, have 
mercy upon thy servants! 0 lord, dismiss thine anger!’ 
Tims spake Brahtna, and the other gods, and the pa¬ 
triarch Daksha; and, raising their hands, they said: 
‘Declare, mighty being, who thou art.’ Vfrabhadra 
said : \I am not a god , nor an Aditya; nor am I come 
hither for enjoyment, nor curious to behold the clfiefe 
of the divinities. Know that J am,come to destroy 
the sacrifice of Daksha, aud that I am called Vfrabha- 
dra, the issue of the wrath of Rudra. Bhadrakiilf, also, 
who has sprung from the anger of Devi',is sent here, by 
the god of gads, to desfopy this rite. Take refuge, king 
of kings, With him who is the lord of Oma. For heftier 
is the anger of Rudra than the blessings-of other gods.’ 

* Having Beard the words of Virabhadra, the right¬ 
eous Daksha propitiated the mighty, god, the holder 
of the trident, Maheswara. The hearth of sacrifice, 
deserted by the Brahmans, had been consumed; Yajna 
had been inetamoriphosed to an antelope; the fires of 
Rudra’s wrath had been kindled; the attendants, 
wounded by the tridents of the servants of the god, 
were groaning with pain; the pieces of the uprooted 
sacrificial posts were scattered here and there; and 
the fragments of the meat-offerings were carried off 
by flights of hungry vultures and herds of hoAvling 
jackals. Suppressing his vital airs, and 'taking up a 
posture of meditation, the maijy •-sighted victor of his 
foes, Daksha, fixed his eyes everywhere upon his 
thoughts. Then the god of gods appeared from the 
altar, resplendent as a thousand suns, and smiled upon 
him, and said: ‘Daksha, thv sacrifice has been destroyed 
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EXTRACT 'PROM THE VATU PURANA. 

> 1 ) sacred knowledge. I am well pleased with 
And then he smiled again, and said: ‘What shall 
dr thee? Declare, together with the preceptor 

JCn Dakslia, frightened, alarmed, and agitated, 
es sufinsed with tears, raised his hands reveren- 
to his brow, and said : ‘If, lord, thou art pleased ; 
iv© found favour in thy sight; if I am to he the 
of thy benevolence; if thou wilt confer upon 
>0051, this is the blessing I solicit, that all these 
kins for the solemn sacrifice, which have been 
•ed with much trouble, and during a long time. 


i.tra- '- Ati hero: u.sed, in the Sanskrit 
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cshmi. Jpfiiyvis^ gives. a garland to 
t fully, ; aiid' Is cursed by the Muni, 
np aired: they are oppressed ||y ( th 
*se to Vishnu. Tile churning of the 


pARASARA.—But,, yith respect io the question thou 
hast asked hie, Maitreya, relating to the hisfiory of 
hear from me the tale, as it was told to me By Mafichi. 

Divrva&s, a'.portaon of Saykara (Siva)^ was' : #andeV- 
ing over the earth; when he beheld, in the hands of a 
nymph of air , 2 a garland of flowers culled from the 
trees of heaven, the fragrant odour of which spread 
throughout the forest, and enraptured id 1 who dwelt 
beneath its shade. The sage, who was then .''possessed 
by religious phrensy , 3 when he beheld that, garland, 
demanded it of the giaceful and full-eyed nvmph, who, 


1 Diirvasas was the son of Atvi by Anasiiyvi, aiul was an in- 
curmiif^n of a portion of Siva.. 

a A Vidyadhari. 'TheSe',beicigs ■ inale and female, ,are spirits 
of an inferior order, tenanting the middle regions of the atmo¬ 
sphere. According to the Yayu, the garland was given to the 
.nymph'by Devi. 'I'l' 

3 Ifo observed the Vratu, or vow' of insanity, J 

equivaleni to tlte of . some religious huvatics. f\ In this 

state h says the commentafor, 4 even saints are devils’r 

ft sRTt^rai: ftremrr ijwf i : 


The MSS. of the. commentary which' I have had access to read 
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obligation; all beings became devoid of steadiness ; 1 
all the faculties of sense were obstructed by cupidity; 
and men’s desires were excited by frivolous objects. 


Where there is energy* there is prosperity; and upon 




prosperity energy depends. How can those abandoned 
by prosperity be possessed of energy? And without 
energy where is excellence ? Without excellence there 
can be no vigour or heroism amongst men. He who 
has neither courage nor strength will be spurned by 
all; and he who is universally treated with disgrace 
must suffer abasement of his intellectual faculties. 

The three regains being thus wholly divested of 
prosperity, and deprived of energy, the JJanavas and 
sons of Diti, the enemies of the gods, who were in¬ 
capable of steadiness, and agitated by ambition, put 


forth their strength against the gods. They engaged 
in war with the feeble and unfortunate divinities; and 
Indra and the rest, being overcome in fight, fled, for 
refuge, to Brahma, preceded by the god of flame 
■H (Hutfisana). When the great father of the universe 
had heard all that had come fo pass, he said to the 
deities: “Repair, for protection, r,o the god of high and 
low; the tamer of the demons; the causeless cause of 
creation, preservation, and' destruction; the progenitor 
of the progenitors; tbcinmiortai, imconc|uerable Vishnu; 
the. cause of matter and spirit, of his unengendered 
products; the remover of foe grief of all who humble 
themselves before him. He will give you aid.” Having 

1 They became Niiisattwa; and Sarfcwa is explained, 

throughout, by Dhairya ■steadiness •fortitude’. 
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Here and below, this represents mUma* 






thus spoken to the deities, Brahma proceeded, along 
with them j to the northern shore of the sea of milk, 
and, with reverential words, thus prayed to the supreme 
Hari:— Ifb-'W 1 

“ We glorify him who is all things: the lord supreme 
over all; unborn, imperishable; the protector of the 
mighty ones of creation; the unperceived,* indivisible 
Nir&yana; the smallest of the smallest, the largest of 
the largest, of the elements; in whom are all things; 
from whom are all things; who was before existence; 
the god who is all beings; who is the end of ultimate- 
objects; who is beyond final spirit, and is one with 
supreme soul; who is contemplated, as the cause of 
final liberation, by sages anxious to be free; in whom 
are not the qualities of goodness, foulness, or-darkness, 
that belong to undeveloped nature. May that purest 
of all pure spirits this day be propitious to us. May 
that Hari be propitious to us, whose inherent might is 
not an object of the progressive chain of moments, or 
of days, that make up time. May he who is called the 
supreme god, who is hot in need of assistance, Hari, 
the soul of all embodied substance, be favourable unto 
us. May that Hari, who is both cause and effect; who 
is the cause of cause, the effect of effect; he who is the 
effect of successive effect; who is the effect of the effect 
of the effect, himself; the product of the effect of the 
effect of the effect, (or elemental substance ). 1 To him I 
bow. The cause of the cause; the cause of the cause 

>■„ -- - ^.7--- ------ 

1 The first effect of primary cause is nature, or Prnkriti; the 
effect of the effect, or of Prakriti, is Mahat; effect in the third 

* AprakMa; explained, by the commentator, to mean “selfdll unarmted’’,, 
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mighty and immortal. I will take care that the enemies 


ocean together for ambrosia; depending upon my aid. 
To. secure the assistance of the Daityap, you must be 
at peace, with them; and engage to give them an equal 
portion of the fruit of your associated toil; promising 
them, that, by drinking the Amfita that shall be pro¬ 
duced from the agitated ocean, they shall become 
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that they shall share in the labour alone. 

Being thus instructed by the god of go.ds, the divini- 

*feaep>, Igj® ' 
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immortality. They collected various kinds of medicinal 


ties entered into alliance with the demons: and they 
jointly undertook the acquirement of the beverage of 
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herbs, and east them into the sea of milk, the waters 
of which- were radiant as the thin and shining clouds 
of autumn. They then took the mountain Mandara 
for the staff, the serpent, Yasuki for the cord, and 
commenced to churn the, ocean for the Amfita. The 
assembled, gods were stationed, by Krishna, at. the tail 
ol the serpent; the Daityas and Danavas, at its head 
and neck. Scorched by the flames emitted from his 
inflated hood, the demons were shorn of their glory; 
whilst the clouds, driven towards his tail by the breath 
of bis mouth, refreshed the gods with revivifying 
showers. In the midst of the milky sea, Hari himself, 
in the form of a tortoise, served as a pivot Jfor the 
mountain, as it was whirled around. The holder of 
the mace and discus was present, in other forms, 
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amongst, the gods and demons, and assisted to drag 
the monarch of the serpent, ygqe; and, in another vast 
body , lie sat upon the summit of the mountain. With 
one portion of his energy, unseen by gods or demons, 
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lie /sustained, the seroeotrkmg, and, with another , in¬ 
fused vigour into the gods. • 

V StiFrorn the deeati, thus churned by the gods .and 
D/miivas, first uprose the cow Surabhi, the fountain 
-of milk and cards, .worshipped by the divinities, and 
beheld by them and their associates with minds dis¬ 
turbed and eyes glistena delight. Then, as the . 

holy Slddlias in the sky wondered what this could be, 
appeared the goddess VYmuii (the deity of wine), her 
eyes, rolling with intoxication. Next, from the whirl- 
poo! of the deep, sprang the celestial Parijdta tree, the 
delight of the nymphs of heaven ; perfuming the world 
with its blossoms. The troop of Apsarasas (the nymphs 
of heaven), were then prod uced, of surprising loveliness, 
endowed with beauty and with taste. The cool-rayed 
moon next rose, and was seized by Mahadeva; and 
then poison was engendered from the sea, of which 
the snake-gods (N&gas) took possession. JDhanwan- 
tari, robed in white, and. bearing in his hand the cup 
of Amrita, next came forth; beholding which, the sons ■ ... * * 
of Diti and of Danu, as well as the Munis, were filled 
with satisfaction and delight. Then, seated on a full¬ 
blown lotos, and holding a water-lily in her hand, the 
goddess Sri, radiant with beauty, rose from the waves. 

The great sages, enraptured, hymned her with the. 
song dedicated to her praise . 1 * Viswavasu and other 
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i Or with the.Bukta, or hymn of .the .^etlas, "commetieiHg, 
a IBrahjavariiam 3 %,;&c. |?||||p r 
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* “The song dedicated to lior pMiM” inmlatw $ri~»uk&, For the 
hymn so called, with its commentary, edited*by -mes- see Muller's foiy-vedk, 
Vol. IV., Variolas LectlikiS; ; pp. I, et seq. , V' 
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heavenly quiristers sang, and Ghfitachf and other 
celestial nymphs danced before her. Ganga and other 
holy streams attended for her ablutions; and the ele¬ 
phants of the skies, taking up their pure 'raters in 
vases of gold, poured them over the goddess, the queen 
ot the universal world. The sea of milk , in person, 
presented her with a wreath of never-fading flowers; 
and the artist of the gods (Viswakarrnan) decorated 
her person with heavenly ornaments. Thus bathed 
attired, and adorned, the goddess, in the view of the 
celestials, cast herself upon the breast of Hari, and, 
there reclining, turned her eyes upon the deities, who 
were inspired with rapture by her gaze. Not so the 
DaityaS, who, with Viprachitti at their head, were 
filled with indignation, as Vishnu turned away from 
them: and they were abandoned by the goddess of 
prosperity (Lakshinf). 

the powerful ancl indignant Daityas then forcibly 
seized the Amfita-cup, that was in the hand of Dhan- 
wantari. But Vishnu, assuming a female form, fascinated 
and deluded them, and, recovering the Amrita from 
them, delivered it. to the gods. Sakra and the other 
deities quailed the ambrosia. The incensed demons, 
grasping their weapons, fell upon them. But the gods, 
into whom the ambrosial draught had infused new 
vigour, defeated and put their host to flight; and they 
fled through the regions of space, and plunged into 
the subterraneous realms of Patala. The gods thereat 
greatly rejoiced, did homage to the holder of the dis¬ 
cus and mace, and resumed their reign in heaven. The 
sun shone with renovated splendour, and again dis¬ 
charged his appointed task; and the celestial luminaries 
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.again, circted^. 0 best-of lSfirnis, mtimv, respective: orbits. 
Fire once mope. blazed aloft? beautiful in spleudom, 
and themind^ of all beings were animated by devotion, 
'Hie three worlds again wei’e rendered happy by gros^ 
perity^ and, Indra, the chief - ol the gods, wab ye|foievi 


• to power, 1 ' : Seafed upon his throne, and pnee. more 
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Tl.e dmrim.g of % own dort. ‘ occur in several ot !t» 
Iftiranas, and is but cut-sorHy aHtitled to in the Siva, Linga, and 
Kiirnm Pin-Alias. The Vayii and Ihidlna have much the sajim 
narrative as that of our text; and so have the Agm and Bftaga- 
vata. except that, they refer only briefly to the anger ol Dumieas, 
•with<> ; ut-iutrrali'ng : the dvearmfc&^ they bei^g poste¬ 

rior, therefore, to the original tale* Tlif part, however^; 
to Durvaaas appears to be an wr *~ 


Pi 


giual; for no mention ot him occurs in the Matsyn Pimiha or 
even in the Hari Varusa, Neither doe^ it occur^in what may 1)0 
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considered the oldest extant versions of the story, those of the 
Rnmiiyaha and Mahabhirata. Both these ascribe the; oi|stuTenee 
to the desire of the gods and Daityas to become immortal. 1 he 
Matsya assigns a similar motive to the gods, .. instigated by ob- 
sevviug that.the Daityas slain by them in battle were restored it) 
life, by Sukra/with the Sanjiviui or herb of Immortality., which 
be bad discovered, The account in the Hari Vmnsa'fe brief and 
obscure, and is explained, by the commentator, as an allegory, 
in which the. churning Cf the ocean tyfufies ascetic penance., and 
the ambrosia is final liberation. But this is mere mystification. 
The legend of the Ranuiyana is translated, Vol. L, p. HO, ol the 
Seratnpore edition, and that ol the Mahsibharata, by bit C*. Wil¬ 
kins, in the notes to his translation of the Bhagavad (jitu. See, 
also, the original text, Calcutta edition, p. 40. It has been pre¬ 
sented to general readers, irt a more attractive form, bv my friend, 
H. M. Parker, in his Draught of Immortality, printed, with other 
poems, London, 1827.' The Matsya Purr many of the 

stanzas of the Mahabhiirata interspersed with others. There is 
some variety in the order and intraber <>f articles produced,from 
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p. b\), London edition), the popular enumeration in fourteen. But 
the Ramadan a specifier but'nine; the Mahablmata, nine; the Bba~ 
gavata, ten; the Padma, nine: the Vayu, twelve: the Matsyu, 
perhaps, gives the whole, /lumber. Those in which most agree 
are, 1. the llidahnla or lv.alak.ita poison , swallowed by Biva; 
2. Varum or Sura, the goddess of wine, who being taken by the 
gods, and rejected by the Dkityas, the former were termed Suras, 
and the latter, Asuras; 3. the horse ITcbcimihsrnvas, taken by 
Indr a; 4. Ivaustuhha, the jewel worn by Vishnu; 5. the moon: 
0. Dhanwantari, with the' Ainrita in his Kamandahi or vase ; 
and these two articles are, in the Vayu, considered as distinct 
products; 7. the goddess Padma, or $fiy & the Apsara'sas or 
nymphs of heaven; 9. Surabhi or the cow of plenty; 10. the Pa- 
rijata tree or tree of heaven; 11. Airavata, the elephant taken by 
indra. The Matsya adds: 12. the umbrella taken by Varuua; 
Lh the car-rings taken by Indra, and given to A did; and, ap¬ 
parently, another hor^e, the white horse of the sun. Or the num¬ 
ber may be completed by counting the Ainrita separately from 
Dhanvvantari. 1 he number is made up, in the popular lists, by 
adding the bow and the conch of Vishnu. But there does not 
seem to be any good authority for this; and the addition is a 
sectarial one. So is that of the 1'ulasi tree, a plant sacred to 
Krishna, which is one of the twelve specified by the Vayu Pu- 
rana, Th| Uttara Kharida of the.Padma Purana has a peculiar 
enumeration., or: Poison; Jyeshtha or Alakshnu, the goddess of 
misfortune, the elder born to fortune; the goddess of wine; ]S T idra 
or sloth; the A.psaraaas: the elephant of Indra; Lakshrm; the 
moon; and the Tulasi plant. The reference to Mohinf, the fe¬ 
male form assumed by Vishnu, is very brief in our text; and no 
notice is taken oi the story told in the Mahabharata and some 
ol the Puranas, of the Daitya Rasa’s insinuating himself amongst 
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science, f The world is peopled, by thee, with pleasing 
or displeasing -forms. Who else than thou, 0 goddess, 
is seated on that person of the god of gods, thewielder 
. of the mace, which is made up of sacrifice, and con¬ 
templated by holy ascetics? Abandoned by thee, the 
three woiids were on the brink of ruin: but they have 
been reanimated by thee. From thy propitious gaze^' 
0 - mighty goddess, men obtain* wives, children,. dwell¬ 
ings, friends, harvests, wealth. Health and strength, 
power, victory, happiness are easy of attainment to 
those upon whom thou smilest. Thou art the mother 
of all beings; as the god of gods, Hari, is their father: 
and this world, whether animate or inanimate, is per¬ 
vaded by thee and Vishnu. 0 thou who jpurifiest all 
things, forsake not our treasures, our granaries, our 
dwellings, our dependants, our persons, our wives. 
Abandon not our children, our friends, our lineage, our 
jewels, 0 thou who abidest on the bosom of the god 
of gods. They whom thou desertest are forsaken by 
truth, by purity , and goodness, by every amiable and 
excellent quality ; whilst the base and worthless upon 
whom thou lookest favourably become immediately 
endowed with all excellent qualifications, with families, 
and "with power. He on whom thy countenance is 
turned is honourable, amiable, prosperous, wise, and 
of exalted birth, a hero of irresistible prowess. But all 
his merits and his advantages are converted into worth¬ 
lessness, from whom, beloved of Vishnu,'mother of 
the world, thou avertestthy face. The tongues of 
Brahma are unequal to celebrate thy excellence. Be 
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propitious to me, 0 goddess, 
forsake me more.” 

Being thus praised, the gratified Sri, abiding in all 
creatures, and heard by all beings, replied to the god 
of a hundred rites (imtakratu): “1 am pleased, monarch 
of the gods, by thine adoration. Demand from me 
what thou desirest. I have come to fulfil thv wishes.” 
“If,''goddess”, replied Indra, ‘’thou wilt grant my 
prayers; if I am worthy of thy, bounty: be this my 
first request;,—that the three worlds may never again 
be deprived of thy presence. My second supplication, - 
daughter of Ocean, is, that thou wilt; not forsake him 
who shall celebrate thy praises in the words I .have 
addressed to thee.” “I will not abandon”, the goddess 
answered! “the three worlds again. This thy first boon 
is granted: for l am gratified by thy praises. And, 
further, 1 will never turn my face a.\vay from that 
mortal who, morning and evening, shall repeat the 
hymn with which thou hast addressed me.” 

Parasara proceeded.—Thus, Maitreya, in former 
times the goddess Sri conferred these .boons upon the 
king of the gods, being pleased by bis adorations. But 
her first birth was the daughter of Rhrigu by Khyati. 
It was at a subsequent period that, she was produced 
from the sea, at the churning of the ocean, by the 
demons and the gods', to obtain ambrosia. 1 Tor, in 



The cause of this, however, is left unexplained. The Padma 
Parana inserts a legend - to account for the temporary separation 
of Lakshmi from Vishnu, which appears to be peculiar to that 

g work. Bhfign was lord of' Lakslimipma, a city oh the Narmada, 
given him by Brahma. His daughter Lakshmi instigated her 
husband to request its being conceded to her, which offending 
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Jan&r'dana, descends amongst- •mankind (in various 
shapes), ap-doe's his coa^jutrix £ri. Thus, when Bari 
was'born as a" dwarf, the son of Aditi, Lakshin! aj>- 
peaye-d front a lbfo's (as Padrna or Karnala). When he 
was born as Ihima, of the race of Bhrigu (or Parasu- 
rama) , 'she wtis Dharahi. When he was K&ghaVa (RA- 
inacbnndra), she was Sita. And, when he was Kfishtxa, 
she became Rukmihh In the other descents of Vishnu, 
she is bis associate. If he. takes a celestial form, she 
appears its divine; if a mortal, she becomes a mortal, 
too; transforming her own person agreeably tt> what¬ 
ever character it pleases Vishnu to put on. Whosoever 
hears this account of the birth ()f Lakshmf, whosoever' 
reads it, shall never lose the goddess Fortune from 
his dwelling.,, for thyee generations; and misfortune, 
tiki fountain of strife, shall never- enter into those’ 
houses in which the hymns to Sri are repeated. ' 
Thus, Brahman, have I narrated to thee, in answer 
to thy question , ho\V Lakshmi, formerly the daughter 
of Bhrigu. sprang from the sea o f milk. And misfortune 
shall never visit those amongst mankind who daily 
recite the praises oi'Lakshmi, uttered by Indra, which 
are the origin and cause of all prosperity. 


modern cinbeliislmijetit. 






The commentator interprets the text <frft 3|% to. 

to Praia:. TfYQp® I 4 Vedasiras was born the 


The Linga, the Vfiyu, and Markaicleya^ however, confirm, our 
reading of the text; making Vedasiras the son of Markaideya. 
Praia, or, as read in the two former, Paridu, was married to 
Puridarika, and had, fiy her, Dyutfihat, whose sons were Srija- 
vana and Asrufa or ^srutavraia. Mnkaoda Offtlso reiid Mfikahdn) 
married Manaswini, and had Markahdeya, whose son, by Mur- 
dhanya, was Vedasiras. Ho. married Pivari, and had many 
children, who constituted the family or Bruliinanical tribe of the 
Bh&rgavas, sons of Bh'figu. The most celebrated of these was 
Usauas, the preceptor of the Daitya% who, according to the Bha- 
gavata, was the son of Vedasiras, But the Viva makes him the 
son of Bhrigu by Paulomf, and born at a different period. 


* All the MSS. seen by me have Mrikandu. 
f IV., 1, 45. 
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of three sinless sons ; Soma (the moon), Durvasas, and 
the ascetic" Dattatreya. 1 Pulastya had, by Priti, a 
son, ealled, in a former birth, or in the Sw&yambhuva 
Manwantara, DattolLf who is now known as the sage 
Agastya. 2 Kshama, the wife of the patriarch Pulaha, 
was the mother of three sona; Karrnasn,t Arvarlvat, § 


the. sages Utathya. and Bfihaspati were: also sons of Angiras; 
and ’the Yayu, &c, specify Agni apd Kirttim&t m the sons of the 
patriarch, in .the first: Manwagtara. Agni, .married to Sadwati, 
lias Paijany a, married to Manclu; and their son is Hiniiiyaronmn, 
a Lokapala. Kirttimat has, by Dhenuka, .two sons, .Charishfm 
and Dhnnnmb 

1 The Bluigavata gives an account of Atri’s penance, by which 
the three gods, Bralmia, TishiVu, and Siva, were propitiated, and 
became, in portions of ihefijselves, severally Ms 'sons, Soma, 
Datta, and. Burvasas/ The. Y?iy&felm a ; totally different series, 
or' five; sons’: Satyanetra, Mayya, Apormird, Said, and Soma; 
and one daughter, Sruti, who became the wife of Mard'ama, 

3 The text would seem to 1 imply that 'he; was called Agasfcya 
in a former Manwantara: but the conrm dictator explains it as 
above. }j The Bhagavata calls the wife, of Piilamya, Havirhhii, 
whose sons were the. Muni Agastya, called,. in a former birth, 
Dahr4gni (or . Jatliavagni)' and Yisravas. The latter had, by 
IdavhU, the deify of wealth, Ivubera, ami, by JCesvnf, the Ila~ 
kshasas. Bavaiia, .KumbhakarrUt, and Vibhishaiia. The. Yayu 
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f 'Variants of this came are JDatbUi, Datiotii, Baftotri, T)attobbri, 
Dambhobhi, and Dambiiofi. 

'* Kardaina seems to bo a more, .copiinon reading.- than' fs K-ariuasa 
§ Also written Avanvat. and Arvariyat 
Ji The text is as .follows r . 

fwrnr ^r: w 

And the commentator observes: 













iu. The wife of Kratu, %mnatf, hro&ght 
ixty thousand Valikhilyas, pigmy sages,' 5 " 
han a joint of-the fch^n^l dilate, pious, 
as, the rays of.the sun . 2 Vasishiha had 
by his wife Lrj&: l?aias, Gatra, 
riaghaj Sutapas," and Sukra, the seven pure 
\ Ag.ti.ln.jO:ne.cl Abhimahin, who is the eldest 


of Fulastya,—Dattoli, Vedabahu, 


and Viriita, 

and one daughter, Sadwjttti, married (see p. 153, note 2) to Aghi. 

The Bkigayatareads Karmasreshfha, Vanyas, andSahishtiu. 
r ilie • Vay u.'.and Tioga have- Karclama and Ambari'sha, in place of 
the (we) first, and add Vanakapiviifc and a daughter, Pivari, married 
to \ edaairas (see/p- rote). Kardama married Sruti (p. 154, 
note 2), and had, l>y her, Banjkhapada, ofie of the LokapalaS, and 
a daughter, Kiiraya, married to Priyavrata (p, 10S, note 1), Vaoa- 
kapivat (also read i)hanakapivaf and Ghaiiakapivat) had a son, 
oahishiiu; nialTuu) to Vksodhara; and they wore-the parents of 
Kamadfeva.V : fe 

The difl^reut authqritles^agreh la this -place. Tjie Vayu adds 
two .daughters^.Funya and Surnati, married- ta iTajxia^ama (see 
p. 153, note l). 

° The BB4gay:aea ; "has an enfi;r§ly- 'different set : of names , or: 
OhitmkeUi, Srirochis, Vi raj as;,' Mitra, tlh>ana,^^i{)llydyan'a, and 
Byumat. It. also specifies Saklri arid others, as the issue of a 
di fie rent, marriage. I he Vayu and Lxhga have the same, sons 
as in our text: reading Putra and Hasta -iti nlne.a nfftArrM. Th*v 


i ne seven fipns of Vasishfha are termed, in the text , the sei 
liisbis; appearing, 'in. that character, in the third Man wan tara. 


V YatL :pC s [ ' V ’ 

f Vas^fot is another reading. 

+ t fi^d D.evabahu in one MS. of the Vdyu-purdnti , 









them Swadh&.had two 'daughters-. Mena and Dharihi, 
who were, both, acquainted with theological truth, and 
both addicted to religious meditation., both accom¬ 
plished in perfect wisdom, and adorned with all esti¬ 
mable qualities* * 1 * Thus has been explained the progeny 
of the daughters of Daksha.* He who, with faith, re¬ 
capitulates the account.-shall never .want offspring. 

Pitris; oiythe Ajyapas, ‘drinkers of ghee’, and Somapas, drinkers 
of the acid juice.’ The commentator, explaining the meaning of 
the terms Sagni and Amigni, has: ifrrTWt qFTOffftf % 
I i * | wKifch might be understood to signify 

tlmt the Piths who are 4 without fire' are those to whom oblations 
are not offered, and those ‘with fire 3 are they to whom oblations 
are presented, ' ■■H'Wk '0y-i, 

1 The Vayu carries this genealogy forward, Dliarhu was 

married to Menu and had, by him, Mandara and three daughters, 
Niyati, Ayati, and .Yelk;, The two first were, married to DhAfri 
and VtdhAtfi (p. 152). Vela was the wife ofSamudra, by whom 
she had Samudrr, married to Prachtnabarhis, and the mother of 
the ton Ptacbetasas; the fathers of Daksha, as subsequently nar¬ 
rated. Men a was married to MimayaiV, arid w#s the mother of 
Maindka, arid-of Gdngd, and of P.arvati or Uma. 

" ;JSh>notice is here’ taken 0 f Satl, married to Rhava, as is 
intimated in <j,. ‘8 (pp.--.ll7, 113) , when describing the Rudras. Qf 
these genealogies the fullest and, apparently, the oldest account 
is given in the Vayti Pur&ria. As' far as that of our text extends, 
the two nearly agree; allowing for differences of appellation, 
originating in inaccurate transcription; the names frequently varying 
in different copies of the same work, leaving it doubtful which' 
reading should be preferred. The Bhagavata, as observed above 
(p* 109 note 8), has created Some further perplexity by substitu¬ 
ting, as the wives of the patriarchs, the daughters of Kardama, 
for those of Daksha. Of the general statement it may be observed, 
that, although, in some respects,.allegorical, as in the names of 
the wives of the RIshis (p, 109). apd^in others, astronomical, us' 

‘ V- ,:-V. ' V\ - * ' * 
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m the denominations of ..the daughters of Anginas (p. 153), jet it 
seems probable that it is not altogether fabulous, but that the 
persons, in some instances, had a real existence; the genealogies 
originating in 1 mperfectly preserved traditions of the families of 
the iirst teachers of the-Hindu, religion, and of the descent of 
individfkis who took an active share in its prooa^atioth. 




Wife: applies to his mother: 


boy:* “Why, child, do you vainly indulge in such pre- 

mother, and are no sou of mine, that you should aspire 
inconsiderately to a station fit. for the excellent IJttama 
alone. It is.true you are the son of the Raja: but I 


1 The Matsya, Brahma , and. Vayu ■■Purarias speak of but one 
wife of Utlanapada, and cal] her Sunrita. They my, also, that she 
had four sons: Apaspati (or Yasu), Ayushmat, Kirttimat, and 
Dhruva. The Bhagavata, Padma, and Naradiya have the same 
account, as that of the text. 
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have not given you birth. This regal throne, the seat 
of the king of kings, is suited to my sou only. Why 
should you aspire to its occupation? Why idly cherish 
such lofty ambition, as if you were my son? Do you 
forget that you are but; the offspring of Sunfti?” 

The boy, haying heard the speech of his step-mother, 
quitted his father, and repaired, in a passion, to the 
apartment of his own mother; who, beholding him 
vexed, took him upon her lap, and, gently smiling, 
- asked him what was the cause of his anger, who had 
displeased him, and if any one, forgetting the respect, 
due to his father, had behaved ill to him. fihruva, in 
reply, repeated to her all that the arrogant Suruchi had 
said to him, in the presence of the king. Deeply dis¬ 
tressed by the narrative of the hoy, -the huihble Sujilti, 
her eyes dimmed with tears, sighed, and said: “Suruchi 
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insults of their rivals. Yet be not afflicted, my child. 
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progeny of accumulated piety, and is horn as Uttama. 
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has rightly spoken. Thine, child, is an unhappy fate. 


Those who are hwm to fortune are not liable to the 
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For who shall efface what thou hast formerly done, or 
shall assign to thee what thou hast left, undone? The 
regal throne, the-umbrella of roy alty, horses, and ele¬ 
phants are his whose, virtues have deserved them. 
Remember this, my son, and be consoled. That the 
king favours. Suruchi is the reward of herunerits in a 
former existence. The name of wife alone belongs to 
such as I, who have not equal merit. Her son is the 
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Mine has been born as Dhruva, of inferior moral worth. 
Therefore, my son, it is not proper for you to grieve. 
A wise man will, be contented with that, degree which 
appertains to him. But, if you continue to feel hurt 
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abstract contemplation, is supreme spirit,* is pleased, 
there is nothing man may not acquire.” Pulalia said: 
“Indra, having worshipped the lord of the world, ob¬ 
tained the dignity of king of, the : celestials. .Do thou 
adore, pious youth: that Vishnu, the lord of sacrifice/’ 
“Anything, child, that the mind covets”, exclaimed 
Vasishtha, “may be obtained by propitiating. Vikhnu,— 
even, though it be the station that is the most ex¬ 
cellent, in: the.three worlds.” 

Bhruva replied to them: “You have told me, humbly 
bending before you, what deity is to lie propitiated. 
Now in form me what prayer is to be meditated by me, 
that will . offer-him gratification. May the great Risbis, 
looking upon me with favour, instruct ine how 1 am 
to propitiate the god.” The Rishis answered: “Prince, 
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thou desen est to hear how the adoration of Vishnu 
has been performed by those who have been devoted 
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to his service. The mind must .first be made to forsake 
all external impressions; and a man Must then fix it, 
steadily on that being in whom the world is. By him 
whose thoughts are thus concentrated on one only 
object, and wholly filled by it; whose spirit, is firmly 
under control; the prayer that, we shall repeat to thee 
is to be inaudibly recited: ‘Om! Glory to V&sudeva, 
whose essence is divine wisdom; whose form is in- 
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soul of the sacrifice, and, in the Yoga ^Tra, tiio supreme spirit. 
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scrutaHe, or is m: 
This prayer, wl) 
grandsire, the Ma 
which, Vishau c< 


is to be recited 


for the gratification 


1 The instructions of the Kishis amount to the prnTonm 
of the Yoga, ^xtemai impresslom are , first, to Ik? obviated 
particuiai positions, modes of breathing, <&c. The mind h 
then be fixed• on thd' object oi\inedita4o»:.this.is Dhai’ana, 
comes the Meditation or I}hyana; and then the Japa or inaud 
repetition of a Mantra or short prayer: as in the text. The; s 
jeefe of the Yoga is m&W fully detailed in a stfbsoqueut boafc 
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prince, having received these instructions 
sctfulty saluted the sages, and departed from the 
""t, fully confiding in the accomplishment of his 
He repaired to the holy place, on the banks 
jailed Madhn or Madhuvana, (the grove 
Madhn), after the demon of that name, who formerly 
ed there. Satrughua (theyounger brother ofRdma) 
l slain the Rakshasa LaAuiha, the son of Madhn, 
' A " " : *y on the spot, which was named Mathura, 
shrine—the purifier from all sin, which 
enjoyed the presence of the Sanctifying god of gods— 
Dhruva performed penance, as enjoined by Marfelii 
and the sages. He contemplated Vishnu, the sovereign 
of all the gods, seated in himself. Whilst his mind 
was wholly absorbed in meditation, the mighty Hari, 
identical with all beings and with all natures, (took 
possession of his heart). Vishnu being thus present 
in his mind, the earth, the supporter of elemental life, 
could not sustain the weight of the ascetic. As he 
stood upon his left foot, one hemisphere bent beneath 
him; and, when he stood upon his right, the other half 
of the earth sank down. When he touched the earth 
with his toes, it shook, with all its mountains; and the 
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distressed by the austerities of Dhruva, we have come 
to thee for protection.. As the mooiv Increases in his 
pfb day by clay, so this youth advances iircessniitly 
towards superhuipgripower, by his devotions.■Terrified 
by the ascetic practices of the son of I'Jttanapdda, we 
have come to thee for succour. Do thou' allay the 
fervour df his meditations. We know not, to what 
statioirhe: aspires—to the throne of Indra, Rm-regeney 
of the solar or lunar sphere, or to the sovereignty of 
riches, or■ bf tlie deep. Have compassion on us, I$rd : 
remove thisaffliction from our breasts. Divert the 
son of Uttanapada from persevering in his penance.” 
Vishnu replied to the gods: “The lad desireth neither 
the rank of Indra, nor the solar,orb, nor the sover¬ 
eignty of wealth or of the pceafi; AM that he solicits 
I will grant. Return, therefore, deities, to your man¬ 
sions, as-ye lietj and, be no more alarmed.’ I will put 
an end to the penance of the boy, whose mind is.im¬ 
mersed in deep contemplation. 

The gods, being thus pacified by the supreme, saluted 
him respectfully, and retired, and, preceded by Indra, 
returned to their habitations. But .Mart, who is all 
things* assnpdiii^a shapfc with four arms;, proceeded 
to Dhruva. being- pleased with his identity of nature, 
and thus addressed him: “Sou of Uttanapada, be pros¬ 
perous. Contented with thy devotions, 1, the giver of 
boons, am present. Demand, what boon thou desirest. 
In that thou hast wholly disregarded external objects, 
and fixed thy thoughts on me, I am well pleased with 
thee. Ask, therefore, a suitable reward.”- The boy, 
hearing these words of the god of gods, opened his 
eyes, and, beholding that Hari, whom he had before 
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seen in bis meditations, actually in bis presence, bear¬ 
ing, in bis bands, the shell, the discus, the mace, the 
how, and seimetar, and crowned with a diadem, he 
bowed his head down to earth: tile hair stood erect 
on his brow, and bis heart was depressed %ifh awe. 
He reflected how best lie should offer thanks to the 
god of gods, what he could say in his adoration, what 
words were capable of expressing his praise: and, being 
overwhelmed with perplexity, he had recourse, for 
consolation, to the, deity. “If”, he exclaimed, “the 
lord is contented with my devotions, let. this be thy 
reward,—that I may know how to praise him is 1 wish. 
How can I. a child, pronounce his praises, whose abode 
is unknown to Brahma and to others learned in the 
Vedas? My heart is overflowing with- devotion to 
thee. 0 lord, grant me the faculty worthily to lay mine 
adorations at. thy feet.” 

Whilst lowly bowing, with his hands uplifted to his 
forehead, Oovinda, the'lord'of the world-, touched the 
son of Uttinapada with-the tip of his eonch-shell. And 
immediately the royal youth, with a countenance spark¬ 
ling with delight, praised respectfully the imperishable 
protector of living' befogs.' “I venerate”, exclaimed 
Dhruva, “him whose forms are earth, watei\ fire, air, 
ether, mind,.intellect., the first element®' (Ahaniktira), 
primeval nature,'and the pure, subtile, all-pervading 
soul, that surpasses nature.f Salutation to that spirit 
that is void'of qualities: that is supreme over all the 
.elements and all the objects of sense, over intellect. 




.* BhuiddL See my first note in p. 33, supra. 
f More, and in the next sentence, “nature” is for jrrddiidna. See my 
first note in p. 20, supra. 
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a fcou^u.l lie»«K a thousand eyes 
who tnvmwst the universe, and passes* ten ouches 

that. Puvnshottama, thou art. From thee sprang 
Swaraj, SamnVj, and Adhipurusha ' 
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shat has heeu. and that s 
f||Jf in thee, assuming this ui 
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1 The commentator understands this passage to imply merely, 

J thaf the supreme pervades both substance and space j being in¬ 
finitely vast, and -without limit. ‘Having a. thousand heads’, &c. 
denotes only infinite extension; and the ‘ten inches beyond the 
contact, of the universe’ expresses merely ntm-restriction by its 
boundaries. ||jg|‘ 1 
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or presiding spirit. ' .. ^ ^ ^ s ' - ■ 

3 So tb6 inscription upon the temple of Sai$; ^Eyco stfu riav 
:ih ysyorAg, tftdoV, xal ^aoftkvQV. So the Orphic verse, cited 




‘'Ey <n pmUuoy fir y riit itdrta xvxltTrtu, a. r. I. 

‘One regal body in which all things are comprehended (viz., 
Viraj), fire, and water, and earth, arid air, and night, and day, 
and Intelligence (viz., Mahat), tbe-first generator, and divine love: 
for all these does Jupiter include in his expansive form.’ It pro¬ 
ceeds, also, precisely in the Pauranik strain, to describe the mem- 
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warriors, from jlry arms; Yaisyas, from 
gbs; and -Sudras, from thy feet. From thine 
me the sun: from thine ears, the wind; and, fro.® 
ml, (he inoon; the vital airs, from thy central 

a veil, from 'thy head: the regions, from thine 
le earth, from thy feet. All tins world was de-- 
rom feme. As the wide-spreading Kyagrodki 
[ fig) tree Is Compressed in a small' seed, 2 so; trf 
e oit^8sdla^6h,*'Ahe;whofeiimYersfe is 
::.^-th:ee, Nyagroclha; ger : 

j from the seed, and becomes, first, a shoot, and 
ses into loftiness,, so the ereated world proceeds 

so thou art dm stem of the miivewfe; and all 
gre visible in fifed. The faculties of the intellect. 


,:bers' 6 V this' iimversal form. The he&Yeh is his head; the stats, 
- his.haip the stm, and Moon, Ms eyes, &e. 

1 A piece natural /Mstory Tjuite correct", as applied to the 
front teeth, \yhiehv in, the genus ox, occur in the lower jaw only. 
/ ' J This is, also,, conformable to the doctrine, that the rudiments 
r .of plants exist in their cotyledons. 
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thee, as one with all existence. But the sources of 


pleasure and of pain, singly, or blended, do not exist 


in thee, who art exempt from all < 


Salutation 


to thee, the subtile rudiment, which, being single, be¬ 
comes manifold. Salutation to theg, soul of existent 
things, identical with the great elements. Thou, im¬ 
perishable, art beheld, in spiritual knowledge, as per¬ 
ceptible objects, as nature, as spirit, as the world, as 
Brahma, as Many, ’by internal contemplation.* But 
thou art, in all, the element of all: thou art all, assinning 
every form: all is from thee; and thou art from thyself. 


1 salute thee, universal soul. Glory be to thee! Thou 


art one with all things, 0 lord of ah, thou art present 


> f - 1 In life, or living; befogs, perception depends not, according 

to Hindu metaphysics, 'upon the external senses; but the im- 
■M pressioos made upon them are communicated to the mental organ 
or sense, and by the mind to th^^aderstanding'-^gwid (^r) 
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foulness, inherent in the imdevstnnding: properties belonging to 
Jiv.eswarn,.- or god m one w|m life, or to 'embodied spirit, but not 


in the text- by which they are distinguished as pleasurable, pain¬ 
ful, or mixed. But pleasure depends upon - the quality of good¬ 
ness; pain,- on that of darkness-) and their mixture, on that of. 
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“Thou art- regarded, in mental action, as the evolved, as pradhdiw, 
as spirit--; as viraj, samrdj, and stvaraj; as. among souis, the imperishable 
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For practMtiai the .-same- to&dprakiHlti, see my first': note- in p, 18, and 
the first in p. 20, supra. It is- akamkdra, &c.. 'that/is' meant by “the 
evolved”, vb„ pradhma . PradMna, urt(jualitied, is here to be taken as 
nnovolved. Virujj samraj , and. mixrdj- are well-known technicalities of 
the Vedanta philosophy. 

The Supreme, under various aspects, is described in this couplet. 
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in the period of youth,, indulged in all sensual pleasures, 
and was of handsome appearance and elegant form. 
Beholding, in consequence of associating, with him, his 
affluence;, you formed the desire that you might be 
subsequently born as the sen of a king; arid, according 
to your wish, you obtained a princely birth; hi the; 
illustrious mansion of Uttanapada. But that which 
would have been thought a great boon by others, birth 
in the race of Swayambhuva, you have not so con¬ 
sidered, and, therefore, have propitiated me. The man 
who worships nie obtains speedy liberation from life. 
What is heaven to one whose mind is fixed on meV 
A station shall be assigned to thee, Dhxuva, above the 
three worlds; 1 one in which thou shalt sustain the stars 
and the planets; a station above those of the sun, the 
moon, Mars, the son of Soma (Mercury); Vends', the 
son of Sfirya (Saturn), and all the other constellations; 
above the regions of the seven Rishis and the divinities 

* The station or sphere ie that of the north pole, or of the 
polar star, Ifi the former case, the star is considered to be 
xSumti, the mother of Dhruva. The legend, altlioitgh, as it m 
relatted in "pur. .text, it differs, in its cimumtaiices, from the story 
told, by Ovid, of Callisto and her son Areas, whom Jove 
Tmpasiut ctelo vicinaque sidera fecit, 
suggests some suspicion of an pri^ihal. Identify'. In neither of the 
‘authorities have wc, 'perhaps,'.the primitive fable. It is evident, 
from the qpotmmi., that presently lollo^ir the. text, of a stanza 
% Us-anas,: that the Parana' has not the ..oldest version of the 
legend; and Ovidhs-- representation -of it,is after a- fashion of his 
own. All that has been retailed of the- origin a.) is the eonfonnify 
of. .the characters and of the main incident; the translation of a 
mother and her sou to the heavens, as constellations, in which 
the pole-star is the most conspicuous luminary. 







(S w arga Khan da), 1 Agni, and Mtadi ja, much to the same purport, 
and partly id the same words, as our text. The Brahma, and its 
double, the Han Vamsa, the Matsya, and Vayu,.merely allude 
to .Dhriiva’s having been iransferred, by Brahma, to the skies, in 
reward of his austerities. The story of his religious penance 
and adoration of Vishnu seems to be an embellishment inter¬ 
polated by the Vaishhava Punirias; Dhruva being adopted, m a 
saint, by their sect The allusion to Sunfita, in our text, concurs 
with the form of the story as it appears elsewhere, to indicate 
the priority of the more simple legend. 




isterity of Dhruva. Legend of Vena: his impiety: lie is put to 
death by the Kishis Anarchy ensues. The production of 
NisMda and 'Prithu: the latter, the first king. The origin 
of 8at$ and Mdgaciha: they enumerate the duties of kings. 
Prithu compels Earth to acknowledge his authority: he levels 

Earth called, after lum, 


it: introduces cultivation: erects cities. 

; ; j Pfithivi: typified as a cow. 

S: / , \ 

PaUasiaka. —The sons of Dhruva. by his wife Sam- 

bhu, were Bhavya and Slishfi. SuehchMya, the wife, 
of the latter, was the mother of five virtuous sons; 
Ripu, Ripunjaya, Vipra, Vrikala, and Yfikatejas, The 
son of Ripu, by Bri hati, was th e i l l ustrious Ch akshusha, 
who begot the Manu Ghakshusha on Ptf&hkarmf, of the 
family of Vanina, the daughter of the venerable patri¬ 
arch Anarahya. The Manu had, by his wife NadvaM,* 
the daughter of the patriarch Vairaja, ten noble sons: 
Uru, PurU jf Satadyumna, Tapaswhp Satyavach, Kavi, 
Agnishtoma, Atiratra, Sudyumna, and Abhimanyu. 
The wife of Uru, Agrteyi, bore six excellent sons: 
Anga, Sumanas, Swati, Kratu, Angiras, and &iva. Anga 
had, by his wife SphffM. only onfc son, named Vena, 
whose right arm was rubbe 1 11 the Bishis, for the 
purpose of producing from it progeny. From the arm . 
of Vena, thus rubbed, sprang a celebrated monarch., 


* Professor Wilaon inadvertently put 
f Puru is lie older form of this wot 
veda> &dkuntala , &<u 
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ta~purdtia, IV., 14, 43-46: 
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n tJboso words: 

"Ayant pm cette r^salutipu, les • j&iclus secoaerent m|>i‘demofil la cqisse 
(lu roi'-qw'ils avaient tue, et il mi sortii im naiu 
,; Koir comme tin corbean, ayaiit 1c corps a'une extreme patilesse, les 
bras courts, les maclioires grandei; les pieds petite, le ne* onioned' les 
ymx roughs et les chevewx cmvres, 

“Prosternd devairt eox, la pauyre nain s’&ria; Que faift-il .pae 30 
t'asse? Et, !os Brahmanos Ini Wpondirent: Assieds-toi, ami. lie li liu 
vint. le r.om do Nichada. 

“C’est de sa race que sont softis k$ NaicMdas qni habitant les cavernes 
«* les montagncs; car c’est lui clout la naissance effaya la fonts terrible 
de Ydna." 
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The mighty Pritlnr, the son of Vena, being thus in¬ 
vested with universal dominion by those who were 
skilled in the rite, soon removed the grievances of the 


people whom bis father had oppressed; and, from win¬ 
ning tin.draiiecti.ons, he derived the title of Raja or 
king. 1 The waters became'solid, when he traversed 
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■the ocean: the mountains opened him’ a path: his ban-. 


rier passer! unbroken (through the forests): the earth 


needed not'cultivationr and, at a thought, food was 
preparejl:. all kirte werd like the cow of plenty: honey 
was stored in every . flower. At the sacrifice of the 


birth of Pt'ithu, which was peifomied bv Brahma, the 


intelligent Suta (herald or hard) was produced, in the 
juice of the moon-plant., on the very birth-day, s At 



that great sacrifice also was produced the accomplished 
Mfigadha. And the holy sages said to these two per¬ 
sons:- upraise ye the king Pfithu, the illustrious son 
of Vena. For this is your especial function, and here is 
a fit subject: for your praise.” But they respectfully 
replied to the Brahmans: “We know not the acts of 


wm 


the new-born king of the earth. His merits are not 
understood by us: his fame is not spread abroad. In¬ 
form-us. upon what subject we may dilate in his praise.” 
Praise the king'", said the Eishis, “for the acts this 
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From Mga (ynt) r 'passion’ or ‘affection.’ But the more 
obvious etymology is llaj (yFH), ‘to shine’ or ‘be splendid.’ 

2 The birth of Pfit.hu ig to be considered as the sacrifice, of 
which Brahrmi, the creator, was the performer. But, in other 
places, as in the Padma, it is considered that an actual sacrificial 
rive y/as celebrated, at which the first encomiasts were produced. 
The Bhagiwata does not account for their appearance. 
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heroic monarch will perform: praise him for the virtues 
lie will display.’’ 

The king, hearing these words, was much pleased,, 
and reflected, that persons acquire commendation by 
virtuous actions, and that, consequently, his virtuous 
conduct would be the theme of the eiilogium which 
the bards were about to pronounce. Whatever merits, 
then, they should {panegyrize, in their encomium, he 
determined that he would endeavour to acquire; and, 
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■ he would try to shun them. He, therefore, listened 
attentively , as the sweet-voiced encomiasts 
the future virtues of Prithu, the enl ightened son of Vena, 
“The king is a speaker of truth, bounteous, an ob¬ 
server of his promises. He, is wise, benevolent, patient, 
valiant., and a terror to the wicked. He knows his 
duties; he acknowledges services; he is compassionate 
and kind-spoken. He respects the venerable; he per¬ 
forms sacrifices; he reverences the Brahmans, He 
cherishes the good, and, in administering justice, is 
indifferent to friend or foe.*’ 

The virtues thus celebrated by the. Silta and the 
Magadha were cherished- in the remembrance of the 
Raja, and practised, by him, when occasion arose. Pro¬ 
tecting this earth, the monarch performed many great 
sacrificial ceremonies, accompanied by liberal dona¬ 
tions. His subjects soon approached him, suffering 
from the famine by which they were afflicted: as all 
the edible plants had perished during the season of 
anarchy. In reply to his question of the cause of their 
coming, they told him that, in the interval in which 
the earth was without a king, all vegetable products 
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had been withheld, and that, consequently, the people 
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of subsistence teats: thou art. appointed, by the creator. ' 


had perished. “Thou”, said they, “art the bestower - 
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the protector of the people, Grant us vegetables, the 
support of the lives of thy subjects, who are perishing 


with hunger. 
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gava, and his celestial arrows, and, in great wrath, 
marched forth to assail the Earth. Earth, assuming 
the figure of a cow, fled hastily from him, and traversed, 
through fear of the king, the regions of Brahm/r and 
the heavenly sphferes. But, wherever went the sup¬ 
porter of hying'things, there, she beheld Vainya with 
Uplifted weapons. At last, trembling (with terror'), and 
anxious to escape his arrows, the Earth addressed 
PfithU j the hero of resistless prowess. “Know you 
not, king of men”, said the Earth, “the sin of killing 
a female, that you thus perseveringly seek to slay me?” 
The prince replied: “When the happiness of many is' 
secured by the-destruction of one malignant being, fchfe 
death, of that' being is an act of virtue.” “But”, said 
tbie Earth, “if, in order to promote the welfare of your., 
subjects, you put an end to me, whence, best ofirtOn- 
archs, will thy people derive their support.?” “Dis¬ 
obedient to my rule”, rejoined Pfithu, “if I destroy 
thee, I will support, my people by the efficacy of my 
own devotions.” Then the Earth, overcome with ap¬ 
prehension, and trembling in every limb, respectfully 
saluted the king, and thus spake; “All undertakings 
are successful , if suitable means of effecting them are 
employed. I will impart - to you means of success, 4 . 
which you can make use of, if you please. All vegh- 
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This Earth--tl© mother, thernurse, the receptacle,, 
and nyourisher, of all existent things—W ui sproducetlirom 

milker, and the Plaksha, the calf. The descriptions that occur 
in the Bhagavata,* Padrna, and Brahma Purahas are, occasionally, 
slightly varied; but they, are /tor the most part, in the same 
words' as that of the Matsya. These mystifieathms are, all, 
probably, subsequent modifications-of die original simple allegory, 
which typified the earth as a cow, who yielded to every class of 
beings the milk they desired, or the object oi their .wishes. 


* The account given in the 
these words: 


[ta-puraAa 


w swt wirrTOw?wPMt: m 
cnrnft: rf OT*f; W’TTTti# 3WTI i 
riatssf Wj |ippl t fpr: fgwrf^rnt » 
rfjjjfitt ww* i 

^efr wiwHf sfwt wfaf si 

wwt wm &&& m iipp& « 
ffw#i w# to: ii 

fpfrrr ^mr |p TOrtta? 

TTOli tj [ <5 (f I %*!♦ M s i 

■m iswr 

fhvwt^wbT s m M 

wn^rr-t wn m. 

■m*vi ftrerr: i 

mi wi% twi ^ fTOrewr: « 

lj§: ’Bf dTfi 

*r?t ww n 

TOrotfa'iRiTfa terror* ftftmmrf i 

riw^r «§ *wra ttw i 

f^TsTT^ ipt t$$*S TO* I! 

tnitft *rTO 'fit TO* ,w$r ^ *rt|TO t 


WTO II 

















H^fnou,fs ^rAnslj^ion of this parage is as foSjIpwa: 

“ Sq conformant >fto fconseii amioal o,t utile de la toiro, le rot tyu donna 
pout veau le Manu, efc : ae mottant k la traire do $a. il-en tira 

joules lea plantes annuelle*. 

“C'est aUsi qti'el d’atttret? sages out su, comme ce toi, vefcirer do touted 
chosen line substance pf^ieusa;• tes a^tres..etvos Tuimit egahonent traire, 
selou lours desirs, la tone soumisc par Frithm 

“Les fecbis, 6 sage excellent, Ini don nan f Brihaspati pour veau, vinrent 


c< Les troupes des Suras, Ini a men ant Indra comme veau, en tir&renfc 
lo Soma, ce lait qui (tonne la force, .lenergie, la vigueur, et le refluent 
dans un vase d’or. 

*%** Daityas ©t les D&navas, prenant comme veau Prahrada, chef des 
Asu.ras, vinrent la traire, et re^nrent dans un vase de for lo lait des 
liqueurs spirittleuses et des sues ferments. 

<; Ies Giuidharvas et les Apsaras, ptenant an lotus pour vase, vinrent 
aussi traire la vache; Vifvavasu fat. U veau; le lait fut la douceur de 
la voix et la beaufce des Gandtarvas. 

u Les Pitris, clout A r yam an dtait le veau, eureut pour lait IMVand© 
qu'on presente aux Manes; les Divinites des funerailles, 6 grand sage, la 
recueiiiirenl avec foi dans un vase d’argile erne, 

“Kapilti fut le veau des Skid lias et des Yfdyadkaras:; lo del fat le 
vase dans lequel ils re^tirent les charines et la puissance surnaturelle 
qui consist© dans Facte seul de la volonte. 

“frautres Bieux livres a la magic, prenant Maya pour veau, reyurenfc 
la Maya, simple act© de la reflexion, quo connaissent les etres merveilieux 
qni pen vent disparaitre h lour gre, 

“ Les Yakchas, les RakcKasas, les Bkutas, les Piektchas et les Demons 
qui se nommsent de chair, prirent pour veau le chef des Bkutas, et 
rev^nt dans un crane le sang donl iis s'enivrent* 
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the lord of the earth, and who, from conciliating tlie 
affections of the-people, was the first ruler to whom 
the title of Raja was ascribed. Whoever shall recite 
this story of the birth of P.rithu, the son of V etui, shall' 
never suffer any retribution for the evil he may have 
committed. And such .is. the virtue of the tale of 
Prithu’s birth, that those who hear it repeated shall 
be relieved from affliction . 1 


1 Another reading is, # * # WTW I '« 

counteracts evil dreams.’ The legend of PMtlra is briefly given 
in the MahaMiarata, Baja Dbavriin, and occurs in most of the 
Purdhas, but in greatest detail in our text, in the Bhigavata, and, 
especially, in the Padma, Bliumi Kharula, s, 20, SO. All the 
versions, however, fire, essentially, the same. 


w Qni »e iioutAteent de chair, prirent la viaude ctacune dans leur corps; 
et les' volatiles, amensmt comma veait SupartV* eurent pour ieur part 
merit et le fruit immobile. 


fHMjm qui se 

« Bcs arbres, rois des forets, pro nan t le figtuar pour veaii, xecueillirent 
ehacirn le lait .de leur propre s£ve; les montagnes, amenant rilimaval, 
recueillirent chacune sur leurs sommets les Wtaux varies. 

“ Totttes les creatures eniin, prenant comma veau lo chef de leur espece, 
repurent cMcuucj d&us leur vase le lait tju’clles otaieut venues . iraifc do 
la vache, mere feeonclo do tons biens, qu’avait‘domptee Prithu. 

11 C’est ainsi, d descendant de Kuril, (pie Frithu et les autres ctrOs, 
avides de noumture, trouverent tons d’esceilents aliments dans les divorces 
Afm&ius ln.it nulls lecureiit on prosentant clilfe a la terre son veau 
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TEE XIV. 

Legend of the Frstchetasas: they are de- 
, to multiply in an kind, by worshipping 
i: they plunge into the sen, and meditate on and praise 
i" he appears, and grants their wishes.' 

Pbithu had two valiant sons, Arttardhi and Palm . 1 
he son of Antardh&na, by bis wife Sikhahdint, was 
virdhana, to whom Dhishaha, a princess of the race 
* its bore six sons: Prachlnabarhis, fulcra. Grava, 


■ The to, of Vayn ,.„d Bntaa (,, hi mW 

like that of the Vishnu: 

fsft: 3^t nwiWtnf i 

M. Langlois* understands the two last words as a compound 
epithet: u Et joniront du pouvoir de se rendre invisibles.” The 
construction would admit .of such a sense:f hut it seems more 
probable that they are ’intended for names. The lineage of Frithu 
is immediately continued through one of them, Antardhana, which 
is the same as Antardhi; as the commentator states, with regard 
to that appellation: I and as the commentator 

on the Hari Yamsa remarks, of the succeeding name: 


’One of the brothers being called Antardhana 
ves no other sense for Mim but; that bf a proper 


>'f a proper 
ijitaswa, P 1 c " “ 


B or Antardhi 1 leaves 

'Ifename, |The 1 Bhagavata | gi ....J w , T 

kesa, Haryaksba, Draviria, and Vrika; and adds, § that the elder 
was also named Antardhana i in consequence- of having obtained* 
froixi Indra, the power of inaking himself invisible: 

’ 'N 1 ** ' ’ * 


$fcl & „ ' 

...A 


t The alternative sense implies, rather, that they had, 
to render themselves invisible. 

1 A-, 22, 54. 

§ IV., 24, 3. 












patriarch, by whom mankind 
e death of Ilaviedlmna. He 
hs from' his placing upon the < 
anting to the east/ At the ten 


1 The Ilhagavata, as usual, modules ibis genealogy. Antav- 
dh/ma. has, hv .SikfeacidiTu, • three sons, Who were the three fires. 
Fa yak a, Fjtvamima, .by a curse of Vasishtha, 

to be born again, By mi other wife. Nabhaswuti, he has Hayir- 
dhatm, whose; sons are the same*) as those of the text; only 
giving another name. Barhishad. as well, as Prachumbarhis, to 
the first. According to the MiihAhMrata (Moksha Dhavmft), which 
has been followed by the Pacini a. Puraua, Pnielhnabavhis was 
horn in the family of Atri; 

mM It mrn^t: \ . 




pwri 

Kusa or Barb is is, properly, k sacrificial grass ’ (Poa); and Praehi- 
lmgra, literally, 4 having its tips towards the east’; the direction 
in which it should be placed upon the ground, as a seal for the 
gods, on occasion of offerings made to' them. The name, there¬ 
fore, intimates either that the practice originated -with him, or, 
as the commentator explains it, that he was exceedingly devout, 
offering sacrifices, Or invoking..the gods, everywhere: 
tgnrr^TRt I The Hari Yarns a t adds a verse to that of our text, 
reading: - 


* Bhrjgavnfa- fur ana , IV., 24, 4. At IV,, X, 5 It, they are spoken of 
as sons of Agni by S wall a. And see pp. 155 and 150, supra, 
f The Bhd(javala~purd/m , IV M 24, 8 , gives their names as follows: 
Barhislmd, Gaya, Sukla, Krishna, Satyn, and Jitavrata. 

+ Stanza 85 
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terre, les pomt.es de coma etw«kt eouvbees vers I orient ; wind 
he supposes to mean, 'gue. ce prince avail tourne ses pensess e 
porte sa. domination vers 1W’ a supposition that might hav< 
been obviated by a little further consideration of the? verse o 
Manuf to which he refers: If he have Bitten oti culms of. Msd 
with their points toward the east, and be purified by rubbing tiia 
holy grass-'on both his hands, and be further prepared, by tlir’ec 
suppressions of brekth, eatih equal in time , lo.five short vowels , Iw 
then may fitly pronofiftce om”X The conuneniary explains tile 
passage is above, referring to not tc 

as: yfnasrf wm jrreWnn: ’pr- w 

tjPiSr mv*v- wremj w ;h '• 

‘He was called Fractrfnabarhis, because his sac red grass, point- 


t This rendering; which is that; of Sir William Jones, is not altogether 
in keeping with the commentary of Eulhika Bhat'fa. 

§ Rather: “On Ms land the sacred grass, pointing towards the east, 
was forthcoming on the face of the earth, as it were, that is to say , 
was Idling the entire circuit of the earth. Hence he was called Pra- 
ebinabarhisj’ 
j; IV., 24,. 10. 

If Biirnouf—Vol. IL, Preface, p„ Ilf,, note—renders thus: a O*e»t lui 
qui, faisant succederles sacrifices aux sacrifices, coifvrit de tiges tie Ku^a 
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who were 


all styled Prachetasas, and were skilled in military 
| science. They all observed the same duties, practised 
religious austerities, and remained immersed in the 
bed oi the sea for ten thousand years. 

Maitbeya.—T oq can inform meV great sage, why 
. the magnaniruousbPrachetasas engaged in penance in 


ts® 


■ 

i 

is 




sons oi Praehmabarhis were, ori- 
ed, by their father, who had been ap- 
patriareh, and whose mind was intent on 

.mankind, that he had been respectfully 

enjoined, by Brali:na, the god of gods, to labour to 
this end, and that he had promised obedience. “Now, 
therefore”, continued he, “do you, my sons, to oblige 
me, diligently promote the increase of the people: for 
the orders of the father of all creatures are entitled.to 
respect.” The sons of the king, having heard their 
father’s yTn-ds, replied: “So be it.” But they then in¬ 
quired of'him, as he could best explain „rt, by what 

kind. Tie said to them: “Whoever worships Vish/m, 
the bestower o£ good, attains, undoubtedly, the object 
of his desires. There is no other mode. What further 
can I tell you? Adore, therefore, Govinda, who is Hari, 
the lord of all beings, in order to effect the increase 
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mmi 




dont les extrtaitea legardaient l’orient , la surface da la terra 3 dont il 
' 4 faissdt ainsi a» torraiu- consacre." 


Pgj8 
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Also' sets the BhAgavaia-'pu.rMa, IV.. 29, 49, 

Sridhara Spawn's comment on IV., 24, 10, is as follows: |Jf 

irgRTct W srararanffa xnf 
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VISHNU UUKANA. 






of the human race, if you wish to succeed. The eternal 
PurdshottanA'ijis to he propitiated .by him who wishes 
tor virtue, wealth, enjoyment, or liberation. Adore 
him, the irnper isliahie, by whom, wlien propitiated, the 
world was first created; and mankind will assuredly 
be multiplied.” 

Thus instructed by their father, the ten Praohetasas 
plunged into the depths of the ocean, and, with .minds 
wholly devoted to Narayaiia. the sovereign of the 
universe, who is beyond all worlds-,- were engrossed 
by religious austerity for ten thousand years. Remain¬ 
ing there, (hey, .with fixed thoughts, praised Hari, who, 
when • propitiated, confers, on those who praise him all 
that they desire. 

Maitiieva.—T he excellent praises that the Praehe- 
tasuw addressed to Vishnu, whilst they stood in the 
deep, you, O best; of Munis, are qualified to repeat 
to me. ' 

Pakasara.- —Hear, Maitreya, the hymn which the 
Prachetasas, as they stood in the waters of the sea, 
sang, of old, to (iovinda, their nature being identified 
with him: - 

‘•We bow to him whose glory is the perpetual theme 
of every speech; him first, him last; the supreme lord 
of the boundless world; who is primeval light; who is 
without his like; indivisible and infinite; the origin of 
all existent things, movable or stationary. To that 
supreme being who is-one with time, whose first forms, 
though he be without form, are day and evening and 
night, be adoration' (flory to him, the life of att living 
things, who is the same with the moon, the receptacle 
of ambrosia, drunk daily by the gods and progenitors; 
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to him who is.one with the sun, the cause of heat and 
cold and min, who dissipates the gloom, and ilhnnimd.es 
the shy with his radiance; to him who is one with 
earth, all-pervading, and the asylum of smell and other 
objects of sense, supporting'the whole world by its 
solidity! We adore that form of the deity Hail which 
is water, the Womb of the world, the seed of all living 
beings. Glory to the mouth of the gods, the eater of 
the Havya: to the eater of the Kavya, the mouth of 
the progenitors: to Vishnu, who. is identical with fire; 
to him who is one with air, the origin of ether, existing 
as the five vital airs'in the body, causing constant vital 
action ; to him who is identical with the of'nosphere, 
pure, illimitable, shapeless, separating all creatures! 
Glory to Krishna, who is .Brahma in the form of sen¬ 
sible objects : who is ever the direction of the faculties 
of sense! We offer salutation to that supreme Bari 
who is one with the senses, bo th subtile and substantial, 
the recipient of all impressions, the root of all know¬ 
ledge; to the universal soul, who, as internal intellect, 
delivers the impressions, received by the senses, to soul; 
to him who lias the properties of Prakriti; in whom, 
without end, rest all things; from whom all things pro¬ 
ceed; and who is that into which all things resolve. 
We worship that Purushottoma, the god who is pure 
spirit, and who, without qualities, is ignorantly con¬ 
sidered as endowed with qualities. We adore that 
supreme Brahma, the ultimate condition of Vishnu, 
unproductive, unborn, pure, void of qualities, and free 
from accidents; who is neither high nor low, neither 
bulky nor minute, has neither shape, nor colour, nor 
shadow, nor substance, nor affection, nor body; who 





is neither ethereal nor susceptible of contact,. smell, or 
taste; who has neither eyes, nor ears, nor motion, nor 
speech, nor breath, nor mind, nor name, nor race, nor 
enjoyment, nor splendour; who is without cause, with¬ 
out fear, without error, without fault, undecayiiig, 
anmortah free from passion, without sound, impercep¬ 
tible, inactive, independent of place or time, detached 
from all investing properties,; but (illusively) exercising 
irresistible might, and identified with all beings, de¬ 
pendent upon none. Glory to that nature of Vishnu, 
which tongue cannot, tell, nor has 0ye beheld!” 

Thus glorifying Vishnu, and intent in meditation on 
him, the Praebetasas passed ten thousand years of 
austerity in the vast, ocean; on which,• Hari, being 
pleased with them, appeared to them amidst the waters, 
of the Complexion of the full-blown lotos-leaf. Behold¬ 
ing him mounted on the king of birds, (Gan(da), the 
Praehetasas bowed down their heads in devout hom¬ 
age; when Vishnu said to them: “Receive the boon 
you have desired; for 1, the giver of good, am content 
with you, and am present.” The Praehetasas replied 
to him with reverence, and told him that the cause of 
their devotions was the command of their father to 
effect the multiplication of mankind. The god, having, 
accordingly,granted to'.them the object of their prayers, 
disappeared; and they came up from the water. 



CORRIGENDA, &e. 


her Puratias. The Mdrtiaucleya - pwdna , in its con 
is the same, with the exception of for % 

trana, I II, 6, 17, reads: 

^'vfr **r*?rn1% ^ i 
^T^erftri ^ ^rT |l 

For the second line, it gives, at VI., 8, 2: 

•^srTfsrf** % »Rcfr vfpi mn i 


P. XXX,, II. 6 and 32. Read Bimini fChahcla 
P. XLII., 1. 18. Read Vena. 

P- XLV., notes, 1. 4. Read editor’s note in p 
P. LVi [./ notes, 1, 2, Read Venkata. 

P. LXIIT., ]. li. Read Swayambtm. 

P. LXVI., note, I. 2. For Tft (?) read ^ 
P. LXXXVII., 1. 2. “ Durvasasa” is the read 

MS. But it is ungrammatical. 

P an( i.29. Read Satarupa. 

P OIL, notes, 1. 4. Read Christa Sangita. 

P. CXXIL, 1. 2 ab infra . Read Mamts. 


P. C. The Translator’s note is hero misn umbered. 

the case at, pp. 19 and 34. 

P. 22, notes, 12 ab infra. For p. 15 read p. 18. 
P 23, notes, 1. 13. Professor Wilson must, have a 
reading, that of a few MSS. which I have seen: 


same is 




30, note, 1, 9. Cud worth's very words are: “When this world was 
made, a certain sphere of flame or fire did first arise and encompass 
the air which surrounds this earth, (as a bark doth a tree) 1 ’, &<W 
But both the Greek and the English are inadequately quoted. 

44, Editor’s note. I ought to havo added, that the commentator’s 
view approaches more nearly that of the translator than my own. 
His rendering, however, of which, in the Vedanta, is a 

stereotype epithet of Brahma—by makes it doubtful, 

to my mind, whether his interpretation is preferable to that which 1 
have proposed. The commentary runs as follows: 

Vfrr i sfr^i ff wrqrr *rnsrRf ^rfrinT^^rf 
^f^nrr«niWy: 1 %rf^T¥ffxg ^srr*r ^rs^rr- 
ri^f i xrf% -*ra xr^ft sfq crns- 






wra: i 

^<1^, &<!■> quoted 45. 3 

Tii-gTtwrrf^: i ww 
wcsrrr .tft *n$.i i w i 


W^t- 


WTST '4^T <T^rt 

f vjfWtftftf I fiw 
*r«f f%fsam ?fa t^^T'R- 
fnrt Wtftr #w 
•cnit’JTmiT w*r3ftt wterfnfH i «m *sm 


5 ft rTTf^^f M 


The passage' thus annotated 'will be found translated in Original 
$pMkril Texts, Part IV., pi 31, loot-note. 

'P. 56, L i ^ar./ Sara,l), 

P. 60, notes, 1. 12. Read I-am-noss. 

IV 85, notes, I. 6. Referring to this place, Professor Wilson has writtent 
“M. Bu rno nf renders ks prieres [mentules] qvi #ont comme h 

. / -. .. . .1 T ... . ~ * .. il. — ’ I .Vi. l.'J? . i 3} ,.<>!/ I Li j ft »■ r. In. tli< I /> 4*'j\ Jfl i 1 a A 


P 136, L 4. Read Suchi 

P. 142, I 2, Read MaruK Notes, l* 0’ ah infra. Read 
P. 152, notes, 1. 6 ah infra, What is really stated ifc, t 
two sons, Yoda.4iras and Kavi; and the latter $v«s fat 
See BurnoufV Wnii^^^pwd^ct } Vo!. II., Preface, pp. 
p. 155, notes, 1. 13; Read PatVya. 

P. 164, notes, J. 4. Head D]i ar and. 

P. 170, notes, 1. 6. Head 
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